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Editorial Comments 


L'Envoi 


Win the September issue the Journal 
of Teacher Education enters a new era, with 
a new editor. This augurs well for the 
future. 

Almost from the inception of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards in 1946, Ralph McDonald 
had a vision of a national journal devoted 
exclusively to the interests of teacher educa- 
tion. In pursuit of this vision, he explored 
all possibilities of securing a sponsor and 
finally determined that only NCTEPS had 
the resources to undertake such an expensive 
publishing venture. For years there had 
been dreams of such a publication. Many 
organizations considered the idea of sponsor- 
ing one. That's too long a story to be re- 
viewed here, but this much can be said: 
When the decision was made that NCTEPS 
should publish such a journal, these organi- 
zations immediately pledged their support. 
So, in March 1950, the Journal of Teacher 
Education was launched. 

Since this time the Journal's staff and 
Editorial Advisory Board have stuck dogged- 
ly to the exclusive purpose for which it was 
founded: to further the interests and im- 
prove the effectiveness of teacher education. 
The temptation has at times been great to 
broaden the coverage of the Journal to in- 
clude generalized materials on education in 
order to expand the size of its clientele. But, 
except for a few special issues devoted to 
subjects that had at least peripheral con- 
nections with teacher education, those temp- 
tations have been resisted. 

Substantial progress has been made in the 
size, coverage, and readership of the Journal 
over the years. Beginning as an 80-page 
quarterly, it has been successively expanded 
to 96, 112, and to the present 128 pages. Its 
circulation has multiplied several times in 
the intervening years. 

There never was any intent to make of 
the Journal a profitable enterprise in terms 
of money. It was established by the Com- 
mission as a service to the profession, and 
the NEA has been generous in its support of 


the idea. Of course, the Journal has not 
achieved the quality that all connected with 
it have envisioned. Much yet remains to be 
done to improve its format, its content, and 
its circulation. But it has, we believe, fur- 
nished a valuable service, however far this 
side of perfection it may have been and is. 

We should be remiss, indeed, not to direct 
a grateful word to all those who have had a 
direct part in the development of the Journal 
to this point. There are those who have 
carried on the drudgery of editing, proof 
reading, paging—nursing the publication 
through to finished form. There are the 
section and feature editors who have con- 
tributed freely of their professional compe- 
tence. There are the members of the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, who evaluate every 
manuscript submitted and choose those to 
be published. And there are the authors 
who have made the publication possible. 
With few exceptions, the Journal's editors 
have not solicited articles. Rather, they have 
viewed this publication as a medium open 
to all who have something to say about 
teacher education—the “big names’ and the 
little known or unknown writers. 

And so, the change in editorial direction 
is a portent of the future—a future which, we 
are confident, shall see the satisfying progress 
of the last eleven years multiply steadily with 
the successive volumes. 

—T. M. Stinnett 


Our Business 


On page 132 of this issue readers are 
admonished: “Let's Be About Our Business.” 
The author, Nathaniel H. Evers, poses three 
major questions and suggests that the “road 
ahead” in teacher education may well be 
charted by the profession’s answers to them. 
We commend the article to your serious 
attention. 

Truly, the future of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education is 
our business, the profession’s business. One 
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very definite and effective means of letting 
everyone know that it is our business is to 
urge the official sanction of NCATE by state 
boards of education. 

This type of sanction is rapidly spreading. 
Maryland has become the twentieth state 
to agree to issue teacher's certificates to 
graduates of teacher education programs of 
NCATE.-accredited colleges and universities. 
(Before this issue of the Journal is distrib- 
uted the twenty-first state may have entered 
into such an agreement.) 

Our business? The agreements entered 
into by these states go far beyond mere 
reciprocity in teacher certification. They 
establish a one-way avenue of teacher cer- 
tification into each agreeing state from each 
of the nation’s 343 NCATE-accredited col- 
leges and universities. The teacher educa- 
tion student in an NCATE-accredited insti- 
tution is receiving greater assurance that his 
own mobility in the profession will not im- 
pair his chances for employment. In other 
words, these teachers will not be penalized 
by having to take additional courses to 
qualify themselves for teacher certification 
after crossing a state line into one of the 
twenty agreeing states. 

Moreover, as NCATE accreditation con- 
tinues to gain stature the public and the 
profession are receiving greater assurance 
that the money spent on teacher education 
will buy what it should buy. 


Our business? The implications of this 
type of sanction are continuing to unfold. 
Advantages not only come to the teacher 
education graduate of an NCATE-accredited 
institution: unusual advantages accrue to the 
state and local school systems of the agreeing 


states. All this is in addition to the con- 
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sideration given such graduates by the state 
in which the NCATE.-accredited institution 
is located. Actually, NCATE institutions 
annually graduate more than 70 per cent 
of the nation’s supply of new teachers. 

Our business? Since its inception the 
Council has been an agency for voluntary 
co-operation. NCATE’s constituent organi- 
zations include the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; the Council 
of Chief State School Officers; the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification; the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA; and the National 
School Boards Association. 

Our business? Education is the last major 
profession to enter the field of national 
accreditation of institutions for the educa- 
tion of its practitioners. The precedents 
are numerous. Moreover, the achievement 
of professional status demands acceptance by 
the profession of the responsibility for regu- 
lating its own affairs and providing assur- 
ances to its clientele. 

Our business? In the foreseeable future 
all new members of professional organiza- 
tions in education should be graduates of 
NCATE.-accredited colleges and universities. 

Our business? Mr. Evers’ use of those 
words in the title and in the last sentence 
of his article at once place the teacher in 
the spotlight and help him sharpen his focus 
on our profession's major developmental 
tasks. 

A list of NCATE.-accredited colleges and 
universities may be secured by writing to 
NCTEPS, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

—G. A.C. 


Information regarding the standards, procedures, and policies of NCATE must be 
purposefully and systematically disseminated and interpreted to members of the pro- 
fession, to the public, and to prospective students of education.-_New Horizons IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS, A Preliminary Report (Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1960) p. 21. 








Nathaniel H. Evers 


Let’s Be About Our Business 


My prophetic competency may not be 
well established, but it takes a very small 
crystal ball indeed to see that the sixties 
can be the period in which teacher edu- 
cation comes of age. I believe that adult- 
hood will, at least in part, be achieved 
through voluntary national accreditation 
of programs of teacher education. The 
opportunity for significant growth will 
exist in this decade; whether the profes- 
sion has the courage, the wisdom, and 
the ability to take the “giant step” re- 
mains to be determined. 

The road ahead may well be charted 
by the profession's answers to the three 
major questions which follow. 


1. Will the profession accept the re- 
sponsibility of supporting national ac- 
creditation of programs of teacher educa- 
tion? 

The profession's attitude toward na- 
tional accreditation of programs of 
teacher education during the past years 
has had the usual periods of rising and 
falling action. However, there has been 
consistent development of a conviction 
that professional accreditation, while 
dedicated to its fundamental purpose of 
identification of quality programs, can 
also be a powerful stimulus for the im- 
provement of teacher education. This 
belief has been expanded to include the 
corollary that there must be a single na- 
tional body charged with this responsi- 
bility. 

If our founding fathers had continued 
to argue the question of confederation 
or union, this nation would never have 
reached “from sea to shining sea.’ Surely 


Teacher education can take a “giant step.” 


there can be few doubts today concern- 
ing the wisdom of, and indeed the 
necessity for, national identification of 
high-quality programs. The national 
interest demands it and the prospective 
student needs it if he is to make an in- 
telligent choice of a teacher education 
institution. The issue in 196i is not 
whether national accreditation is either 
necessary or merely desirable, but rather 
whether the profession has the dedica- 
tion and tht “know-how” to utilize its 
considerable potential. 

In 1961, the question of how to secure 
a vigorous and effective accrediting body 
has been largely answered. The National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, which began operation in 
1954, is at present the single agency for 
teacher education recognized by the Na- 
tional Commission on _ Accrediting. 
While many members of the profession 
understand, at least in part, the present 
operations of NCATE, a relatively large 
group of teachers, administrators, and 
lay persons who have a vital stake in edu- 
cation remain totally uninformed in gen- 
era! about accreditation and its implica- 
tions. This is not the place for a full 
description of the Council and its func- 
tions. (For those interested I suggest an 
NCATE publication entitled A State- 
ment of Purposes, Policies, and Proced- 
ures.) It may be useful here, how€éver, to 


Dr. Evers, who is head of the Departmént 
of Education, Washburn University, Topeka, 
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director of the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education, Washington 
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indicate several of its important features. 
It is an autonomous body which owes 
allegiance to no group. It ascribes to no 
predetermined policies, and it functions 
entirely upon the basis of its own phil- 
osophy, procedures, and policies. It 
evaluates only curricula of four or more 
years offered by those regionally ac- 
credited institutions who voluntarily re- 
quest its accreditation. Upon the basis of 
published standards, the Council judges 
three categories of programs—elemen- 
tary, secondary, and school-service per- 
sonnel—as worthy or not of either full or 
provisional accreditation. On the basis 
of these judgments the Council publishes 
annually a list of institutions which have 
been accredited and indicates for what 
areas and programs the accreditation has 
been granted. The NCATE’s Seventh 
Annual List, dated November 1960, iden- 
tifies 343 colleges and universities with 
one or more programs of high quality 
which have met the Council’s standards. 
These institutions annually produce 
about 70 per cent of the nation’s supply 
of new teachers. The NCATE views ac- 
creditation of programs of teacher edu- 
cation as its only function and depends 
upon regional accreditation for deter- 
mination of the general quality of the 
institution. The Council offers no special 
services other than those needed to carry 
on its work; it does not determine the 
certification of practitioners; it does no 
research; and it holds no conventions. 
This agency has demonstrated its ability 
to perform the task of national accredita- 
Its work should be of interest and 
the concern of the profession. 


tion. 


Another area of interest in this connec- 
tion is the determination of the scope 
and function of a national accrediting 
agency for teacher education. While ex- 
perience will, of course, dictate much of 
this, there are already several well ac- 
cepted principles which might well guide 


an evolvement of function. The first of 


these is a recognition that since teacher 
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education is but one of the responsibil- 
ities of most institutions, its accredita- 
tion must be integrated with the work 
of other accrediting agencies. An illus- 
tration of this may be found in the 
co-operative agreements the NCATE has 
been able to formulate with each of the 
six regional accrediting associations and 
in the close working arrangements the 
Council has with state accrediting officers 
and with state teachers associations. 

A second governing criterion is that all 
programs of teacher education, without 
regard to where in the institution they 
may be offered or by whom adminis- 
tered, are properly the concern of ac- 
creditation. The Council has faced up 
to this problem in its insistence that its 
evaluation cover all programs offered by 
an institution. An inciglental value ac- 
cruing to the implementation of this 
principle has come through the clear 
demonstration of a need for institution- 
wide co-ordination of programs of teach- 
er education to all colleges and depart- 
ments of each institution which has 
carried on the extensive self-study re- 
quired before an evaluation by the 
NCATE. 

A third criterion of import in deter- 
mining the function or scope of accredi- 
tation, I believe, lies in a recognition 
that programs of teacher education are 
entities including at least three separate 
but interrelated parts: general educa- 
tion, professional education, and subject- 
matter specialization. All of these areas 
are properly the concern of the accredit- 
ing agency. If accreditation of programs 
of teacher education were limited to an 
evaluation of the strictly technical or 
professional elements, its task would be 
only partially completed and its poten- 
tial for improvement would be vitiated. 

A final guiding principle for deter- 
mination of the scope of national ac- 
creditation of teacher education is the 
recognition that the ever increasing re- 
sponsibilities of teachers and administra- 
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tors demand an extended period of pre- 
service education. Accreditation has 
helped move the base for teacher prepar- 
ation from than four years to the 
baccalaureate level, and it may be ex- 
pected to be a force to raise the floor to a 


less 


five-year base. 
role of 
must be 


Thus the accreditation of 
teacher education simultane- 
ously both limited and general—limited 
in the sense that it is a part of a total ac 
creditation any institution 
and general in the sense that it must be 
concerned with the total teacher educa- 
rather than restricted 
to the professional content. 


process for 


tion curriculum, 


The question of how to utilize the 
strengths of national accreditation will 
be developed in the remaining sections 
Clearly, the first step 
is to secure the support of the profession. 
If teachers themselves do not believe in 
accreditation, then the public cannot be 
expected to accept it as a functioning 
reality. If the NCATE is to increase in 
effectiveness, it must have the active sup- 
port of the profession. The Council's 
procedures provide ways for changes to 
be effected in any aspect of its work, and 
it is the responsibility of the profession 
to use those means rather than to at- 
tempt to destroy or to cripple the single 
agency which is in a strategic position to 
make accreditation a significant means of 
improvement of teacher education. This 
must be definite; it must be 
wholehearted; and it must be creative 
If the profession does not alert itself to 
this task, the result of individual, group, 
or institutional fears and prejudice may 
be the destruction of national accredita- 
tion for teacher education as a truly pro- 


of this discussion 


support 


fessional entity. 

2. Can the members of the professton 
unite in support of national accredita- 
tion? 

It is still true that the whole depends 
upon the strength of the parts. If teacher 
education is to come of age in the sixties, 
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each member of the profession will have 
to identify and accept his personal respon- 
sibility for the improvement of teacher 
education. The loyalty of doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers to their respective 
professions is well known. Teachers 
should do no less. Since one of the major 
responsibilities of the practitioner to his 
professional group is to support and to 
participate in the improvement of pre- 
service education, the individual teach- 
er's stake in accreditation is clear. Indul- 
gence in internecine warfare is a luxury 
we cannot afford. 

The avenues of service may entail the 
support of the application of sanctions, 
unpleasant though the term or action 
may be. Sanctions are well known to 
other professions, although they have 
been rarely used in education. [llustra- 
tions of possible sanctions include the 
employment of public-school staffs re- 
stricted to graduates of nationally ap- 
proved programs; student advisement 
which emphasizes the importance of en- 
rolling only in accredited curricula; the 
establishment of membership criteria for 
professional groups; and reciprocity of 
certification based upon graduation from 
nationally accredited programs. The 
time may well come when such actions 
will need to be implemented widely in 
order to guarantee the children of 
America the best teachers the profession 
knows how to prepare. 


3. Can institutions be helped by the 
profession to develop high-quality pro- 
grams? 

This question is really the heart of the 
matter. At the outset, several presently 
accepted governing principles must be 
understood clearly. If members of the 
profession can help institutional admin- 
istrators to understand the application 
of these principles, they will render a 
major service to the cause of teacher edu- 


cation. 
Principle: Not all regionally ac- 
credited institutions now warrant na- 
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tional accreditation for teacher educa- 
tion. 

If this were not true, there would be 
no function for national accreditation 
to perform. Teacher education in too 
many institutions apparently has been 
largely conceived as a kind of second- 
rate service whose scope is almost, if not 
entirely, determined by minimum state 
certification requirements. Programs 
operated on this philosophy are inevit- 
ably of poor quality, since they have not 
had the serious commitment and support 
of the institution and, as a result, rarely 
merit national accreditation. However, 
this does not mean that most of these 
institutions could not achieve accredita- 
tion if they were willing to devote serious 
attention and study and to allocate the 
necessary resources to the development 
of a high-quality program of teacher 
education. Whether such effort and ex- 
pense would be justified in terms of thei1 
effect upon the resources available for 
other institutional efforts would be a 
question for serious consideration by the 
institution. This means simply that an 
institution’s program of teacher educa- 
tion, if it is to warrant national accredita- 
tion, must be able to demonstrate its 
superiority. It must also show that qual- 
ity cannot be determined solely by 
regional association approval. 

Principle: Institutional size is a factor 
in accreditation because of its almost in- 
evitable effect upon the availability of 
resources. 

Because the 1959 edition of the Arm- 
strong and Stinnett Manual on Certifica- 
tion Requirements for School Personnel 
in the United States lists 1,147 institu- 
tions which offer programs of teacher 
education approved or accredited at the 
state level, as contrasted with the 343 
institutions approved by the NCATE, 
it is apparent that a large number of 
these institutions believe that teaching 
is a vocational choice of some signifi- 
cance for their graduates. Although these 
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1,147 institutions are in the business of 
teacher education, in a significant num- 
ber of them there has not always been a 
corresponding dedication to create and 
to operate a high-quality teacher educa- 
tion program. In many institutions there 
seems to have been a willingness to offer 
teacher preparatory curricula in almost 
as many areas or fields as there are aca- 
demic departments. As a result, many 
programs are being operated for fewer 
than ten majors per year—a_ process 
which is either unjustifiably expensive or 
which means that in actuality no special- 
ized pattern of preparation worthy of the 
name has been developed. This problem 
becomes more critical in relatively small 
institutions where instructional costs are 
already high and resources limited. 

Small institutions characteristically 
offer programs in a large number of 
specialized fields at the secondary level, 
occasionally offer administrative — se- 
quences, and usually offer an elementary- 
education program. All too often in 
such institutions, there are insufficient 
curricular and staff resources for so ex- 
tensive a curriculum. On the other hand 
large, multi-purpose institutions tend to 
find their greatest difficulty in achieving 
an organization and administration with 
sufficient unity to provide an effective 
framework for teacher education in the 
university hierarchy. 

For what it is worth, permit me to try 
to lay to rest once and for all the charge 
that the NCATE has a policy which pre- 
vents a small institution from being ac- 
credited. The evidence of the list of 
accredited institutions is proof that this 
is not true, since it includes both large 
and small institutions. In this context 
I am using the terms “small” and “large” 
generically. but the “small” college is 
generally one with a total enrollment of 
less than 1,000. 

While institutional size is often a fac- 
tor, it is not and should not be the 
determining element. 
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Principle: Programs should be judged 
upon the basis of standards. 


Accreditation is both effective and fair 
when judgment is made upon the evi- 
dence submitted by the institution and 
gathered by impartial visitors. This 
principle may seem to be simple and 
perhaps even obvious, but in practice 
there seems to be difficulty in gaining 
acceptance of the necessity to evaluate 
on the basis of objective standards. Some- 
times institutions would prefer less ob- 
jective evidence and some rationalize 
their failure to meet standards by an 
attack on the validity of the measuring 
instrument. There would seem to be 
two major bases upon which systems of 
accreditation might be operated. One 
would be to use the general opinions 
and convictions of practitioners or “ex- 
perts” about an institution and its pro- 
gram of teacher education. This plan 
places emphasis upon the subjectivity of 
judgment and for all practical purposes 
negates the achievement of an adequate 
level of consistency. A second method 
would be to establish descriptive stand- 
ards and to gather objective evidence 
indicating the degree to which a pro- 
gram of teacher education meets the 
standards with the final judgment upon 
accreditation made by a representative 
council. This method improves the con- 
sistency of judgment and is more objec- 
tive in operation than is the other 
method. However, this type of accredita- 
tion may incur the danger of being pre- 
scriptive in effect, even though it is not 
so in objective. Inevitably each institu- 
tion attempts to determine in advance 
what it can do to meet the several stand- 
ards. Unfortunately, in part the deter- 
mination of policy and practice may be 
made in terms of that which the institu- 
tion thinks the Council favors. However, 
it would appear that the second method 
is much preferable as long as there is 
consistent effort to free the institution 
to develop its own unique pattern of 
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teacher education within the framework 
of general excellence as provided for in 
the Council's standards. 


The NCATE has taken the position 
that the best criteria for accreditation 
lie in estimates of the resources of the 
institution within the seven general 
areas: objectives, administration and 
organization, student personnel services, 
staff, curricula, professional laboratory 
experiences, and facilities. These gen- 
eral standards have been developed and 
refined on the basis of experience. The 
NCATE holds that a program which has 
demonstrable strengths in most, if not 
all, of these areas is most likely to offer 
an organized program of significant de- 
velopmental experiences for prospective 
teachers, while the promise of a program 
which has serious deficiencies in two or 
more areas is much less likely. 


Principle: High-quality programs of 
teacher education are not restricted to 
minimum certification requirements. 


By definition, certification require- 
ments are designed to formulate a mini- 
mal base for professional programs. 
High-quality curricula will be more 
creatively developed and more compre- 
hensive in scope. Teacher education pro- 
grams which have been entirely deter- 
mined by state requirements do not 
merit national accreditation, not because 
they might not be barely adequate, but 
because they do not demonstrate institu- 
tional ability to create a uniquely supe- 
rior program. Surely any institution 
which takes its teacher education pro- 
gram seriously can create a pattern which 
reflects institutional philosophy and uti- 
lizes institutional strengths, and at the 
same time, meets certification standards. 
It is unfortunately true that all too many 
programs are little more than grudging 
acceptance of outside controls over 4a 
program the institution has to offer, but 
which it does not judge worth either 
adequate finance or staff attention. 
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Within the framework of these four 
principles, I believe that institutions can 
be helped to build high-quality pro- 
grams. However, an initial commitment 
which clearly accepts the importance, 
complexity, and expense of the task must 
be honestly made by the institution. To 
offer teacher education curricula only 
to meet students’ vocational needs with- 
out a concomitant dedication to the sig- 
nificance of the responsibility is imprac- 
tical and, in fact, unprofessional. 

One of the more promising develop- 
ments is the expanding use of profes- 
sional consultants. Institutions for some 
time have used outside specialists for 
such areas as university organization and 
long-range planning. Is it not reasonable 
that professional help could be of sig- 
ificance in the development of a quality 
program of teacher education? Institu- 
tions with limited staff resources of their 
own or institutions which are only now 
beginning an intensive development of 
expanded programs of teacher education 
might find such help particularly useful. 


Finally, an institution which has been 
unwilling to devote adequate resources 
to its teacher education curricula in the 
past, and which now finds its program 
not warranting accreditation, should 
realize the necessity for implementing an 
extensive study of the program before 
it can properly seek approval by a na- 
tional accrediting group. While the fol- 
lowing analogy has some unfortunate 
connotations, I believe that it is perti- 
nent. If an institution wanted to have 
a championship football team, I do not 
think the way to get it would be say to 
its Conference, “You ought to give us 
the championship because we want it 
and our intentions are good, even if we 
haven't won any games.” 

In order to assist institutions in mak- 
self-evaluation of their 


ing a realistic 


programs, I suggest the use of the follow- 
ing checklist to guide this process. I am 
never sure of the value of these self-help 
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instruments, but it may be of some value 
in pointing up the critical factors in the 
accreditation of programs of teacher 
education. 

If the institution cannot honestly and 
positively answer yes to at least ten of 
the following questions, almost surely 
its program will not warrant national 
accreditation. If the number of yes an- 
swers is between ten and twelve, the pro- 
gram is likely to be marginal. 

1. Commitment. Is there evidence 
that teacher education is an all institu- 
tional commitment and responsibility? 
In other words, is there a definite place 
made for teacher education or is it 
merely an adjunct to the general pro- 
gram? 

2. Responsibility. Is there evidence 
that the responsibility for teacher educa- 
tion is clearly centralized; that there are 
definite provisions for teacher education 
in the administrative structure; and that 
there are provisions for effective imple- 
mentation of policies for teacher edu- 
cation¢r 

3. Admission Standards. Are there 
specific standards and procedures for ad- 
mission to teacher education in addition 
to those used for admission to the insti- 
tution? Can students preparing to teach 
be identified as early as their junior 
year? 

4. Faculty. Is the quality and dis- 
tinction of the professional education 
faculty in harmony with the rest of the 
institutional faculty? 


5. Specialization. Is the professional 
education faculty large enough in num- 
ber and specialized enough in prepara- 
tion and experience to carry the special- 
ized curricular offerings? 

6. Curricular Patterns. Are there 
well developed curricular patterns for 
the various teacher education programs 
which reflect a carefully thought through 
and adequately developed institutional 
philosophy of education? 





7. Programs. Do the established cur- 
ricula offer programs which do more 
than just meet state certification mini- 
mum requirements? 

8. Balance. Do all teacher education 
curricula include a balanced core of gen- 
eral education, professional education, 
and subject-matter specialization? 

9. Majors. Are the subject-matter 
teaching majors specifically planned for 
the future needs of classroom teachers? 

10. Laboratory Experiences. Is there 
a program of planned and required pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences prior to 
and/or following student teaching? 

11. Student Teaching. Is there a 
comprehensive student teaching program 
offering a balanced set of experiences for 
all teachers which includes a sufficient 
daily block of time entirely devoted to 
student teaching? 

12. Supervision. Is there an organ- 
ized plan for co-operative supervision 
of student teachers by laboratory or 
public-school staff and college faculty, 
and are supervising classroom teachers 
selected on the basis of developed cri- 
teria? 

13. Facilities. Are the facilities, in- 
cluding the library, materials laboratory, 
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offices, classrooms, and laboratory schools 
for teacher education sufficient to sup- 
port adequately the program and are 
they as least as good as the average facil- 
ity in the institution? 

14. Staff. If the annual completions 
in any teaching field are fewer than ten, 
can it be shown that these curricula are 
adequately staffed and that they do not 
require a reduction in the assignment 
of institutional resources to other pro- 
grams with adequate enrollments? 


15. Over-All Program. Has the pro- 
gram of teacher education changed sig- 
nificantly within the last ten years? 


In the sixties, teacher education can 
take a “giant step’’ and become an estab- 
lished profession with all that means for 
the improvement of education in Amer- 
ica, or it can continue to rely on good 
intentions and indulge in the sport of 
individual and group civil war with a 
continuance at best of our present sec- 
ond-class status. I am confident that we 
can do the former, and I am unwilling 
to accept the judgment made by some 
that we will do the latter because we 
are unable to unite our efforts. 


Let us be about our business. 





Per Cents of Elementary-School Teachers With At Least Four Years 
College Ranked By State" 





Of 

State Per Cent Rank State 
Okla 99.7 | Del 
N.C. (Negro) 99.5 2 D.C 
Fla 98.0 3 Miss 
Tex 96.1 4 Conn 
Utah 95.8 5 Ore 
N. C. (White) 92.9 6 Ala.» 
S.C.» 89.6 7 Mo 
La 89.0 8 Nev 
Alas 88.2 4 Ark 
Col 88.1 10 Md 
H. I 86.9 1! Kans 
Ind 85.5 12 W. Va 





Per Cent Rank Per Cent Rank 


State 
85.4 13 Tenn. 70.3 25 
85.2 14 Wyo. 68.6 26 
84.4 15 Va. 66.4 27 
84.3 16 Ohio 65.7 28 
84.2 17 Wisc 63.3 29 
84.0 18 Ky. 63.0 30 
83.4 19 Minn.” 57.3 3] 
78.9 20 N. H.> 54.2 32 
78.2 21 Vt. 51.1 33 
75.4 22 Me.» 42.6 34 
72.6 23 Iowa 38.6 35 
72.3 24 Neb. 32.5 36 

S. D. 22.6 37 








“Adapted from the table on page 22 of Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools, 1961, published by 
the NEA Research Division in April, 1961] 
North Dakota 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Washington 
1959-60 


Incomplete reports were submitted by California and 
Data were not available in Arizona, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 


>For 














Louis Fischer 


A Profession Without Members? 


Tae literature does not provide a gen- 
erally accepted set of criteria with which 
to distinguish professions from other oc- 
cupations. There is, however, a growing 
acceptance of a set of characteristics or 
a “complex of characteristics” common 
to the professions. 

Statements by Lieberman! and by 
Kinney and Thomas? represent the agree- 
ments regarding these characteristics. 

Even a brief analysis of these state- 
ments will disclose that a profession is 
based on well developed fields of science, 
and that the professional practitioners 
through extensive and intensive prepara- 
tion become familiar with offerings of 
the sciences relevant to their fields. 

Che purpose of this article is to raise 
two questions: (1) Are teachers profes- 
sional practitioners, and (2) Can there 
be a profession without members? 

In the past, questions of this kind were 
debated on logical grounds and the 
empirical dimension was ignored. The 
writer, although primarily an educa- 
tional philosopher, has been impressed 
by the possibilities of philosophizing, or 
theorizing, with the aid of facts. Thus, 
he would propose that the question of 
what is a profession is a question for 
logic and speculation, while the ques- 
tion, “Are teachers professional practi- 
is an empirical one in light of 
the accepted characteristics of a profes- 


tioners?” 


Myron Lieberman, Education As A Profes 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice 

Hall, 1956) p. 1-6 
Lucien Kinney and L. G. Thomas, Toward 


Professional Maturity in Education, Bulletin No. 
5 (Burlingame, California: California Teachers 


Association, 1955) p.8 
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sion. The brief study presented here is 
addressed to this question. Whether or 
not there can be a profession without 
members would again be a question for 
the philosophers. 

The reader may accept the character- 
istics offered by Lieberman or by Kinney 
and Thomas. In either event he should 
be willing to join the writer in asking 
the question: Are teachers professional 
practitioners? To help answer this ques- 
tion the writer further inquired: Upon 
what fields of science is education based, 
and are the practitioners of the teaching 
profession familiar with the offerings 
of these sciences relevant to teaching? 

Of the several sciences relevant to the 
teaching-learning process it is generally 
accepted that psychology and sociology 
are two of the important ones. The fact 
that courses in educational psychology 
and educational sociology are widely 
offered in programs of teacher prepara- 
tion is further evidence of this fact. One 
would expect to find, then, that members 
of the educational profession are well 
acquainted with the offerings of these 
two sciences. The empirical findings that 
follow raise serious doubts regarding this 
expectation. 

Study Design 

After duly soliciting the co-operation 
of the subjects they were requested to 
supply the following information: 

1. Cite three principles offered teachers by 
educational psychology and note the studies 
which support them. 


Dr. Fisc er is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, California. 
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TABLE I 





Tue SAmMPLe 








Total Female Male Teachers Administrators 
Elementary 183 121 62 163 20 
Secondary 141 57 84 138 3 
Totals 324 178 146 301 23 


2. Cite three principles offered teachers by 
educational sociology and note the studies 
which support them. 

3. Name three important authors in your 
area of concentration in education. 

4. What are three unsettled issues in your 
curricular area? 


The specific directions given the subjects 
were the following: 


As the teaching profession moves toward 
maturity, increasingly its theories, policies, 
and procedures are based on well-supported 
generalizations. The practitioners in the 
field are generally acquainted with these. 

The form you are requested to fill out will 
furnish some data on the extent to which 
one of the several criteria of professionalism 
is met by educators. 

Your co-operation is sought and will be 
sincerely appreciated. 

The content of the replies was ana- 
lyzed and the results are set forth in a 
later part of this paper. The analysis of 
the answers to questions one and two 
was performed by two specialists in edu- 
cational psychology and two in educa- 
tional sociology. The answers to ques- 
tions three and four were analyzed by 


two specialists each in the elementary 
and the secondary curriculum. Each of 
these analysts holds a Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
degree in his area of specialty. 


The Sample 

The sample consisted of 324 graduate 
students of education chosen at random 
from classes at four institutions. The 
institutions were as follows: a midwest- 
ern university, a midwestern state col- 
lege, a west coast university, and a west 
coast state college. 

All subjects had bachelor’s degrees and 
regular teaching credentials. Twenty- 
three of the subjects also had administra- 
tive credentials. Of this group 19 held 
administrative positions at the time of 
this study. A further picture of the 
sample may be gleaned from Table I. 

No separate results are presented for 
the two sexes since analysis disclosed no 
significant differences between their 
scores. The small group of subjects hold- 
ing administrative credentials would be 
an insufficient sample for any defensible 
generalizations; therefore, no breakdown 
of scores is presented for them. 


TABLE II 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE QUESTION: 
Crre Turee Principtes or EpucaTIONAL PsycHOLOGY AND THE Stupies Wuicn Support THEM 











3 Correct 


2 Correct 


1 Correct 


1 Correct 3 Correct 2 Correct 
Principles Principles Principle Principles Principles Principle 
and and and Without Without Without 
Studies Studies Study Studies Studies Study 
Elementary N183 O% 0% 2% 4% 71% 6% 
Secondary N 141 0% O% 1% 2% 5% 5% 
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TABLE III 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE QUESTION: 
Crre Turee Principies or EpucaTIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND THE Stupres WHICH SuppoRT THEM 


3 Correct 





2 Correct 





1 Correct 3 Correct 2 Correct 1 Correct 
Principles Principles Principle Principles Principles Principle 
and and and Without Without Without 
Studies Studies Study Studies Studies Study 
Elementary N 183 0% 1% 2% 3% 3% 1% 
Secondary N 141 0% 0% 2% 4% 2% 6% 


The foregoing results are, of course, 
tabulations of the opinions of the experts 
who performed the content analysis. 
They were directed to resolve doubts in 
favor of the subjects. Thus, misspelled 
words or awkward expressions did not 
invalidate an otherwise correct response. 


Conclusions 

While the information requested was 
humble enough, it must be admitted that 
the results of this brief survey are not 
encouraging. Perhaps more systematic 
attention should be turned to the inves- 
tigation of this problem. In the absence 
of such, the writer would be forced to 
conclude that according to present cri- 
teria of what constitutes a profession and 
the facts as found in the study reported 
here, teachers are not professional prac- 
tictioners. 

This conclusion leads to the second 
question stated earlier in this paper: Can 
there be a profession without members? 
To some readers this will sound like 
the ancient Nominalist-Realist debate 


clothed in new garb. While this might 


be an interesting and relevant issue, 


space limitations advise against such a 
detour. 

The writer would prefer to take the 
position that education as a profession 
is an ideal. Its existence as an ideal is 
no different from the reality and exist- 
ence of any other ideal. It serves to 
denote a direction for growth. Recogni- 
tion of professional status as an ideal 
might be more conducive to growth to- 
ward it than the assertion that we have 
reached such status. Proclaiming that 
education is now a profession doesn't 
make it so, regardless of how often and 
how hard it is repeated. It would be 
desirable to look at the several criteria 
of this ideal, scrutinize the facts in light 
of these criteria and proceed to reduce 
the gaps which are likely to be found. 
This will insure growth toward profes- 
sional maturity. 


The Results 
The results of the study are set forth 
briefly in Tables II through V. Each of 
the tables indicates the per cent of total 
subjects who, in the opinion of the ana- 
lysts, gave correct answers. 


TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OF THE QUESTION: 
Name THREE IMPORTANT AUTHORS IN YouR AREAS OF CONCENTRATION IN EpuCATION*® 


3 Correct 








2 Correct 


1 Correct No Convert 
Elementary N 183 17% 26% 42% 15% 
Secondary N 141 12% 28% 46% 14% 
*It may be.important to note that 96 per cent of the authors named were authors of texts used in 


courses in teacher preparation. 








TABLE V 


ANALYSIS OF THE ResULTs OF THE QUESTION: 
Wuart are Turee Unsetriep Issues in Your CurricuLar AREA? 
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3 Correct 2 Correct 1 Correct 


Elementary N183 19% 54% 21% 
Secondary N 141 23% 48° 24% 





Tue Cricut Expert Consipers EpucATION* 


In what state is American Education? 
A sorry state. 


Why must we improve our educational system? 
To keep up with the Russians. 


What is taught to children in our elementary schools? 
How to get along with each other. 


What is taught in our high schools? 
Driver education and dating. 


Who is to blame for this state of affairs? 
John Dewey and the educationists. 


Who would not be allowed to teach physics in our high schools? 
Einstein. 
Who would not be allowed to teach music in our high schools? 


Beethoven. 


Why not? 
Because they couldn't get a license from state boards of education. 


Why would they be ineligible for certification? 
Because they had not taken education courses. 


What is taught in education courses? 
Methods of teaching. 


Methods of teaching what? 
How to get along with one another, dating, and driver education. 


No Correct 
6% 


5% 


In what schools have our present young scientists, writers, musicians, engineers, doctors, 
artists, teachers, lawyers, and mathematicians received their education and by whom 


were they taught? 


I refuse to answer on the grounds that my answer might tend to incriminate me. 


In what state is American education? 
A sorry state. ... 


—Florence B. Freedman 


* A disciple of the cliché expert made famous by Frank Sullivan in the New Yorker. 














E. |. Sawin 


Educators Assist Teachers in Professions 


Two professors in a college of dentistry 
came to staff members of the Division of 
Education at San Francisco State College 
early in 1959 with questions regarding 
instructional procedures, curriculum or- 
ganization, and evaluation. They asked 
for courses in professional education 
which would help them deal with prob- 
lems in teaching. 

A new program, enrolling forty-five 
persons, umder way since September, 
1959, seeks to apply principles of educa- 
tion and psychology to the improvement 
of curriculums for educating professional 
personnel and to improving instruction 
in professional schools. 

Dr. Charles Scrivener and Dr. Emmett 
Stanton of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of San Francisco were con- 
vinced that they must relate course offer- 
ings in education to the problems of 
dental education. They found a col- 
league of similar interests in Dr. Howard 
Myers, associate professor of oral biology 
and biochemistry in the Schools of Den- 
tistry and Medicine, University of Cali- 
fornia. An initial planning group of the 
three doctors met with six members of 
the State College staff. 

The planners discovered several prob- 
lems in establishing a program. One was 
the fact that students would be persons 
highly trained in their own fields, such 
as biochemistry, anatomy, or operative 
dentistry. This is content with which 
professors of education are not familiar. 
On the other hand, the professors of 
dentistry needed some understanding of 
principles of learning and of curriculum 
development for which most of them had 





little background. This required use of 
a method of teaching that would enable 
mature minds to grapple with the disci- 
pline of professional education. 

Such a course required instructors who 
could handle the problems of learning 
theory and curriculum construction flex- 
ibly and selectively, inducing applica- 
tions to fields that were unfamiliar to 
them. It also meant developing an active 
approach to learning on the part of par- 
ticipants in the course. It was necessary 
that participants be responsible for iden- 
tifying many of the problems to which 
educational concepts and _ procedures 
were to be applied. They also had to 
accept much of the responsibility for 
recognizing educational concepts and 
principles that are applicable to their 
own fields. In addition, it was essential 
that they find ways to institute experi- 
mental procedures in revising either in- 
struction or curriculum, or both. 

Many of the usual kinds of textbooks 
on education have been found to be un- 


Dr. Sawin is associate professor in the 
Division of Educaton at San Francisco State 
Callege. Others on the staff who assisted 
in the program described included Drs. John 
Robinson, Hilda Taba, and Robert R. Smith. 
Dr. Scrivener is associate dean and associate 
professor of operative dentistry and Dr. 
Stanton is assistant clinical professor of 
operative dentistry at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of San Francisco. In 
addition to those named, participating mem- 
bers of the State College faculty included 
Drs. Dale Draper, Arch Lang, Grant Marsh, 
and William Usdane. 

This article was originally published in the 
December 1960 issue of the California Teach- 
ers Association Journal. It is reprinted here 
by permission of the editors. 
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suitable for the group. In some cases 
research reports on specific investigations 
were found more useful than textbooks 
for the clarification of concepts and prin- 
ciples. This required a search for mate- 
rials appropriate to the problems under 
study. 

Now, about two years after the initial 
inquiries, operating successfully is a 
series of three courses in education for 
teaching in the professions. The three 
courses are “Foundations for Programs 
in Professional Education,” “Curriculum 
Development in Professional Education,” 
and “Instruction in Professional Educa- 
tion.” 

The detailed course plans and the se- 
quence were developed primarily by 
Hilda Taba and John Robinson of the 
State College staff on the basis of their 
experience in conducting the first 
courses. At the present time two of the 
above courses are being conducted by 
the writer. The third course will be 
offered in the spring semester. 

The first course deals primarily with 
some selected problems of learning most 
relevant to problems in_ professional 
teaching fields identified by students. 
Such topics as the nature of the learning 
process, transfer of learning, motivation, 
and selection of curriculum content are 
treated as well as introduction to curricu- 
lum development, analysis of objectives, 
and problems of evaluation. This first 
course is considered to be primarily a 
diagnostic or transition course. In the 
second course the center of attention is 
on relating the concepts and principles 
developed in the first course to the prin- 
ciples and methods of curriculum con- 
struction. Principles of curriculum or- 
ganization are introduced to aid partici- 
pants in making applications to their 
own courses and in exploring effective 
ways of conducting a curriculum revi- 
sion. 

In the third course application is made 
of educational and psychological princi- 
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ples to assist class members to improve 
on the effectiveness of instructional pro- 
cedures. Consideration is also given to 
educational evaluation as a tool for in- 
structional improvement and to prob- 
lems in human relations which are com- 
monly encountered in the exercise of 
leadership toward improvement of in- 
struction. 

Most of the participants in these 
courses have been, and still are, pro- 
fessors of dentistry. Other groups are 
also represented, however. These include 
teachers of nursing education, teachers of 
rehabilitation counseling, and instruc- 
tors in education of teachers of the men- 
tally retarded. It is anticipated that the 
program can also be made to serve per- 
sons developing education programs for 
social workers, others developing pro- 
grams for YMCA and YWCA workers, 
and industrial personnel developing em- 
ployee training programs. There also 
have been some expressions of interest 
by persons teaching in other professional 
fields. 

The reactions of students in these 
courses are generally favorable, but no 
claim can be made that every student 
who has enrolled has fully accepted the 
value of the program. In a very few 
cases the philosophical orientation of a 
student has been very different from the 
approach used in the course, with the 
result that little progress was made by 
the student. It is apparent, however, 
from the rapid growth of the program, 
that most participants find it of value. 
The students already have advanced de- 
grees. They are also very busy in their 
work. The fact that they find time to 
take the course is strong evidence of the 
value of the program. 

One outcome reported by participants 
is a broadening of perspective. Some stu- 
dents report that they now see problems 
in their educational programs that they 
previously did not know existed. One 
member of the group has changed his 
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course in oral histology from predomi- 
nantly a lecture course to a seminar. 
Another has reorganized his course in 
biochemistry for dental students and has 
prepared an article describing the new 
course. The article has been accepted 
for publication in the Journal of Chemi- 
cal Education. At least two other arti- 
cles on specific programs of education for 
a profession are being prepared by mem- 
bers of the classes. 

In addition to taking the series of 
three courses, four of the professors of 
dentistry have either formally enrolled 
or are planning to enroll in a program 
of studies leading to an unspecialized 
Master of Arts degree in education. This 
provides further indication of the seri- 
ousness with which these professional 
men take their studies of educational 
principles and procedures. 

Another outgrowth of the program is 
that the co-operative planning for the 
courses has resulted in a proposal to the 
National Institutes of Health, jointly 
sponsored by the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of San Francisco and San 
Francisco State College, for federal funds 
to finance development of a pilot pro- 
gram for preparing graduates in dentis- 
try for teaching positions in college. The 
proposed two-year program would draw 
on the combined professional resources 
of the two institutions. 


Selective Schooling? 


EDUCATORS ASSIST TEACHERS 
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It is very encouraging to note that sig- 
nificant outcomes have already accrued 
from the program even though no par- 
ticipant has yet completed all three of 
the courses in the series. Additional ex- 
perience with other groups is necessary 
before broad generalizations can be 
drawn, but results show that this group 
of professors of education and professors 
in technical fields has been able to work 
together effectively in a co-operative 
study program. Moreover, the outcomes 
to date encourage the belief that a con- 
siderable amount of transfer of learning 
actually does occur from the classroom 
to the practical situation. It will be most 
interesting to assess new developments 
along this line as the participants pro- 
gress further through the series of courses 
and as time provides them with more 
opportunities to work out applications 
of what they have learned to further im- 
provement of course offerings and in- 
structional procedures. 

It likewise will be of interest to observe 
the outcomes as teachers in a wider 
variety of professional fields progress 
through the program. The faculty mem- 
bers from professional education are 
especially interested in seeing whether 
or not the approach being worked out 
with the present class memberships will 
have durable values and will be adapta- 
ble to other groups teaching in profes- 
sional schools. 


We have made many contributions to the world. Certainly high among these are the 
theory and practice of universal mass education. And before we listen to hoots and 
catcalls for selective schooling or the forced feeding of some segment of knowledge, let's 
recognize that our doctrine of universal education is now emulated wherever possible 
around the world.—Eric Johnston, “Are We Afraid of Freedom?” Your AASA 1n 1959-60 
(Washington, D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, 1960) p. 180. 


$a —____— 








J. Marlowe Slater 


The Doctorate in Education 


Enucation customarily involves 
teachers and learners. Those who have 
sought to create favorable circumstances 
in which the two might meet have some- 
times neglected to consider educational 
situations from the standpoint of the 
learner. One purpose of the study of 
the doctorate in education! was to gather 
information concerning the problems 
and conditions which confronted a large 
number of successful learners. 

There are many ways in which new 
information can be useful. The persons 
who conceived and planned this study 
sought to provide a new perspective for 
those who have obligations for program 
development. Responses to a question- 
naire can only suggest threads of rela- 
tionships and interrelationships which 
exist in the programs in which these 
graduates were engaged. Nebulous as 
such results may be, they do provide 
numerous bases for speculation as to the 
dynamics of a total program and may 
eventually provide a resource which will 
stimulate new ideas and hypotheses 
about certain aspects of advanced study. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports 
that 3,428 doctorates were granted in 
education in the two-year period, 1956- 
1958. All but one of ninety-two institu- 
tions which awarded these degrees pro- 
vided the names and addresses of gradu- 
ates in this period. Subsequently, 2,542 


* See the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, The Doctorate in Education, 
Volumes I and II (Washington, D.C.: the As- 
sociation, 1960) 110 p. and 94 p. See also, 
AACTE, The Doctorate in Education, Confer- 
ence Working Paper (Washington, D.C.: the 
Association, 1960) 25 p. 
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of these graduates provided the question- 
naire responses which were used in this 
study.” 


General Characteristics 
of the Graduates 


This was essentially a male popula- 
tion. Males outnumbered females by 
four to one. 

Geographically, origins were varied, 
but not uniformly so. The number of 
respondents from highly populated 
urban areas was not out of line with 
expectations based on census data. This 
did not hold true for representation from 
certain less highly populated areas, how- 
ever. In fact, one notes under-represen- 
tation from the states of Kentucky, 
Georgia, Louisiana, West Virginia, 
Florida, Virginia, Missouri, South Caro- 
lina, and North Carolina. In contrast 
to this “underproduction” one notes 
what might be described as “overpro- 
duction” in Utah, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Connecticut, Iowa, Colorado, Washing- 
ton, Oklahoma, and South Dakota. 

Fathers of the respondents had been 
engaged in professional, semi-profes- 
sional, or managerial activities; clerical 
and sales work; agriculture; and skilled 
labor. Only a very small group had ever 
been associated with the field of educa- 


* Each participating institution which had ten 
or more graduates included in the study received 
an IBM tabulation of the responses of its gradu- 
ates. The identity of individual respondents was 
not revealed. 


Dr. Slater is director of the Office of 
Teacher Placement, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 
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tion. Academic achievement of the par- 
ents had been quite ordinary. Only 15 
per cent of the fathers received college 
degrees. Fewer than 10 per cent of the 
mothers completed college. In fact, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the fathers and 
mothers did not even complete high 
school. 

Two-thirds of the respondents were 
married. As compared with the educa- 
tional level of parents, the attainment 
of spouses was quite high. Almost two- 
thirds had a bachelor’s degree; 19 per 
cent held a master’s or first professional 
degree; and approximately 3 per cent 
had received a doctorate. Almost one- 
fourth of the spouses were teachers. 


Circumstances and Events Leading 
to Doctoral Study 

If a graduate program is to be put in 
a context which has meaning for students, 
advisors, and professors have reason to be 
curious about the foundations of study 
and experience upon which their stu- 
dents are attempting to build. This is 
especially true in a population like this 
one where serious aspirations for the 
doctorate were seldom recognized before 
the age of thirty. 

At least nine of each ten respondents 
had been graduated from a public sec- 
ondary school. Undergraduate study had 
been accomplished in a variety of insti- 
tutions. Large complex universities had 
granted the baccalaureate degree to 48 
per cent of the respondents. About half 
as many had been graduated from col- 
leges with general liberal arts and teacher 
preparatory programs. Just 11.1 per cent 
had been graduated from institutions 
which had only teacher preparatory pro- 
grams.* Support for these undergraduate 
institutions came from state taxes in 50 
per cent of the instances. Private and 
denominational colleges conducted most 
of the other programs. 


* Institutional classifications were based upon 
the Education Directory, Higher Education, 


Part 3, U. S. Office of Education, 1957-1958. 
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Dr. John H. Russell's companion arti- 
cle which appeared in the March 1961 
issue of the JOURNAL OF TEACHER Epvca- 
TION reported the findings and implica- 
tions based on the institutional phase 
of this study on the doctorate in educa- 
tion. This article deals only with the 
questionnaire responses of graduates of 
doctoral programs in education.—Ep1Tors. 


Only one-third had majored in educa- 
tion as undergraduates. Slightly more 
than two-thirds majored in education at 
the master’s level. Humanities and social 
studies majors were noticeably later than 
most in their decision to become profes- 
sionally involved in education. 

Virtually all of the respondents had 
earned a master’s degree before embark- 
ing upon the doctorate. Approximately 
13 per cent were taking their doctoral 
work in the same institution in which 
they had completed the bachelor’s and 
master’s; 31 per cent were continuing for 
the doctorate in the institution which 
granted their master’s degree. One-third 
had completed neither the bachelor’s nor 
the master’s in the institution in which 
they studied for the doctorate. 


Study had not occupied all the months 
and years preceding admission to the 
doctoral program. Military service had 
claimed time from six of each ten gradu- 
ates. The modal period of military serv- 
ice was three years. Almost all had done 
some teaching. Many had gone from 
teaching into administrative and special 
non-teaching assignments in schools and 
colleges. Ph.D. candidates were more 
likely to have been engaged in non-edu- 
cational pursuits than had their counter- 
parts, the Ed.D.’s. 

It was not possible to discover unique 
patterns of aspirations and values which 
prompted entrance into the doctoral pro- 
gram. Personal and professional objec- 
tives were numerous and varied. Some 
hoped to gain academic status and pro- 
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motions; others hoped to earn more. 
Some said they wanted to specialize and 
many more responded as if they assumed 
the degree would lead to career speciali- 
zation. Ph.D. candidates seemed to an- 
ticipate that further study would satisfy 
some curiosity which had been aroused 
in earlier days as a student. Ed.D. candi- 
dates were more likely to look upon 
doctoral study as an opportunity to be- 
come better prepared for employment 
which would follow in a school or col- 
lege. Most respondents left no doubt 
that former professors, professional col- 
leagues, and spouses had encouraged 
them to continue their studies. It was 
usually said that the choice of an insti- 
tution had been influenced primarily by 
the reputation of key faculty members, 
its proximity to their home, or the fact 
that some graduate work had already 
been completed at the chosen university. 
Certain institutional characteristics were 
reflected in these reasons for choosing 
a particular institution. For example, 
97.5 per cent of the graduates of one 
college noted the importance of proxim- 
ity; in another, only 20 per cent con- 
sidered this to have been a consideration 
of great importance. 

Graduates strongly agreed that they 
could not have become involved in doc- 
toral study had it not been for such 
financial support as veterans’ benefits, 
savings, scholarships and _ fellowships, 
working spouses, and opportunities for 
concurrent employment. Four in ten 
had planned to use veterans’ benefits. 
Most assumed they would need to use 
two or more different kinds of resources 
to see them through. 


Pursuit of the Degree 

Once in a program, problems of time, 
financial burdens, health and other haz- 
ards become quite important to most 
graduate students. There were no excep- 
tions in this group. 

The median length of time required 
to complete the program was sixty 


months; some 17 per cent reported that 
it took them ninety-nine months or more 
to finish all of the requirements. Insti- 
tutional differences were apparent. For 
the thirty-eight highest producing insti- 
tutions, the range for median time re- 
quired to complete was from thirty-eight 
to ninety-nine months. This is appar- 
ently a factor over which institutions 
exercise some control, although the form 
which it takes could not be determined 
from these data. 

Course work occupied almost three- 
fourths of the total amount of program 
time. For the 40 per cent whose degree 
program included a language require- 
ment, one-half spent an estimated two 
to nine months in this activity. Comple- 
tion of the dissertation required twelve 
to twenty-four months for 50 per cent 
of the respondents. 

Approximately half of the graduates 
estimated that the actual cost of the dis- 
sertation was less than $500; 72 per cent 
estimated this cost to have been less than 
$1,000. For almost one-fifth, cash ex- 
penditures required to complete the dis- 
sertation were reported to be in excess of 
$1,000. 

More than one-third of the graduates 
indicated that “problems” had led to a 
critical period which required temporary 
discontinuation of the program. Three- 
fourths of the interruptions occurred 
after course work had been completed. 
In retrospect, these interruptions seemed 
most frequently to have resulted from the 
pressures of work. Quite frequently this 
work was not associated with an assistant- 
ship or other university duties, but rather 
with some full-time concurrent obliga- 
tion which the individual was attempt- 
ing to maintain. Encouragement to per- 
sist in spite of these difficulties came 
most frequently from major professors 
and spouses. 

Questions about residency sought to 
determine how students managed to ar- 
range their personal affairs “during that 
period when an academic program was 
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the primary interest and responsibility.” 
As one might expect, a new way of earn- 
ing was frequently required. Although 
they had not included this possibility in 
original plans, 40 per cent eventually 
held university assistantships during the 
period of residency. Universities varied 
markedly in the proportion of students 
holding assistantships. The range was 
from 74.3 to 12.3 per cent. The most 
frequent assignment for these assistants 
was teaching. Several were serving as 
assistants to classroom instructors and 
others had responsibilities on research 
projects. 


This was predominately a population 
of married men. Rented apartments and 
rooms provided housing for more than 
one-third of them and their families. Not 
quite one-fourth owned the property in 
which they lived. Residence halls and 
rented houses provided shelter for the 
majority of the remainder. Although 
housing was frequently described as poor, 
only one-fourth indicated that housing 
was a serious problem. 


Graduates’ Attitudes and Impressions 


Most of these graduates apparently 
feel quite positively toward the program 
and the institution from which they re- 
ceived their degree. The most striking 
point of concurrence on any aspect of 
advanced study was the agreement as to 
the desirability of a high level of student- 
faculty interaction. More than 95 per 
cent of the respondents agreed that this 
is something which has real value for 
doctoral students. It is interesting to note, 
therefore, that 25 per cent of the respond- 
ents felt that they had not enjoyed this 
opportunity. Some of those who were 
overlooked had been commuters, but the 
oversight was not limited to institutions 
with a high proportion of commuters. 


*One-hundred and ten persons (4.6 per cent) 
stated that a period of residency was not re- 
quired. 
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The attitudes toward requirements 
such as language or statistics were gen- 
erally favorable with certain exceptions 
which one might anticipate. It was not 
unusual to find a major in social founda- 
tions complaining about the fact that he 
had been expected to complete a require- 
ment in statistics. 

Perhaps the greatest source of discon- 
tent lay in the incomplete nature of 
initial interviews. Unfortunately, the 
data do not tell us wherein student ex- 
pectations were not met, but it is quite 
apparent that at least a third of these 
men and women had been disappointed 
at this rather critical point in their grad- 
uate careers. 

Something can perhaps also be learned 
about the attitudes of candidates by 
noting the presence or absence of rela- 
tionships between certain variables and 
the temporary discontinuations which 
took place. The following may be sig- 
nificant: 

1. Students in institutions which had 
the greatest number of assistantships did 
not interrupt as frequently as did those 
in institutions with a lesser number of 
assistantships. 

2. Interruptions were more frequent 
in the institutions which had enrolled 
the older students than in institutions 
which had enrolled the younger students. 

3. Interruptions were more frequent 
among students carrying concurrent 
work outside the institution than among 
students who did not carry such respun- 
sibilities. 

4. Interruptions were less frequent 
among students who perceived a high 
level of student-faculty interaction in 
their institutions than among students in 
institutions where this kind of activity 
did not seem to be encouraged. 

A discrepancy between institutional 
records and candidates’ reports gives evi- 
dence of still another impression which 
exists. This discrepancy was in the re- 
port as to the major area in which candi- 
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dates had been studying. Candidates fre- 
quently described their study as having 
been more specialized than institutional 
records had indicated. For example, off- 
cial records indicated that fifty-six de- 
grees had been awarded in clinical psy- 
chology, but ninety-eight graduates indi- 
cated that this was their major. Similarly, 
the number of persons who said they had 
majored in secondary education was con- 
siderably less than the number carried 
on official records. There may have been 
some errors in reporting, but the direc- 
tion and frequency of the bias in this 
matter seems noteworthy. 


Employment After Receipt 
of the Degree 

Members of the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education as well 
as others in the profession were anxious 
to have facts concerning the employment 
of these new degree holders. It was not 
expected that all would be similarly em- 
ployed, but there was uncertainty as to 
where the boundaries of opportunities 
might lie. The data reported at this 
point cover the assignments held by the 
respondents during the academic year, 
1958-59. 

Colleges and universities employed 57 
per cent of the respondents; public 
schools, 27 per cent; service organiza- 
tions, 11 per cent; and business and in- 
dustry, 2 per cent. Another 2 per cent 
held other employment or did not re- 
spond to this item. 

Teaching claimed 50 per cent of the 
respondents; some form of school ad- 
ministration took approximately 25 per 
cent; 20 per cent had been engaged to 
provide instructional and personnel serv- 
ices to schools and colleges. Only 5 per 
cent were otherwise employed. 

The proportion of Ed.D.’s and Ph.D.’s 
who taught was quite similar; otherwise, 
the two groups differed somewhat in the 
matter of post-degree employment. For 
example, most non-teaching Ed.D.'s held 
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administrative assignments. Their coun- 
terparts were more likely to be involved 
in personnel or instructional services. 
About one-third of the Ed.D.’s accepted 
appointments in public school districts; 
only 15 per cent of the Ph.D.’s were so 
employed. Colleges and universities em- 
ployed a slightly greater proportion of 
Ph.D.’s than Ed.D.’s. 

More than two-thirds of all the re- 
spondents indicated they were in some 
way “involved in teacher education.” 
Institutional differences were rather 
striking on this point. Among the 38 
highest producing institutions, the pro- 
portion of graduates entering teacher 
education varied from approximately 
90 per cent to 39 per cent. 


Comments Volunteered 
by the Respondents 

Respondents seemed quite willing to 
volunteer comments which they hoped 
would increase understanding of what 
they had been about. Almost every ques- 
tionnaire carried some asides, many of 
which lent meaning and substance to the 
more formal comments. One said he con- 
sidered the questionnaire “a considerable 
imposition,” but he added, “I hope some- 
thing interesting happens as a result of 
the data you gather.” More than 90 per 
cent of the respondents asked to be noti- 
fied when study results were available. 

Responds nts frequently expressed con- 
cern for cla:s members who had failed to 
complete the doctoral program. They 
wondered, “Why?” 

Some still couldn't understand why 
“personality conflicts among administra- 
tors and faculty” were permitted to deter 
students as they sought to plan and im- 
plement personal programs of study. 

These comments also carried support 
for the idea that unrelated concurrent 
work assignments are not desirable for 
graduate students. One put it this way, 


The loss of G.I. benefits in the spring of 
1951 necessitated my seeking full-time em- 
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ployment in September, 1951. . . . Following 
the acceptance of full-time employment, an 
exceptionally heavy teaching load for a 
period of four years prevented any apprecia- 
ble progress on the dissertation except for 
one summer spent in residence at my own 
expense. 


Summary 


As it is presently conducted, successful 
doctoral study in education requires com- 
petence and persistence in dealing with 
academic, professional, and personal 
affairs. This study indicates that for the 
most part, success in these endeavors 
comes now to males whose ages approach 
forty years, 

It is perhaps not inappropriate that a 
choice of degrees—the Ph.D. and the 
Ed.D.—is offered these candidates. Ph.D.’s 
in education most often see doctoral 
study and specialization as a_ logical 
means to pursue academic questions 
about which they have become curious. 
Ed.D.’s, however, are more likely to look 
upon doctoral study as a vocational en- 
deavor which gives promise of profes- 
sional advancement. 

The maturity which faculties appar- 
ently require of their candidates is fre- 
quently accompanied by personal obliga- 
tions, not the least of which are wives 
and children. When economic and psy- 
chological resources are insufficient to 
meet the demands of the situations which 
confront them, students frequently with- 
draw from their studies in an effort to 
gather resources anew. In this popula- 
tion of successful candidates, one-third 
survived an interruption to return and 
complete the degree. Another one-third 
said in effect, “It could have happened 
to me!” No data were collected to deter- 
mine the number of candidates who 
failed to return from one of these inter- 
ruptions, 

Special conditions are required to sup- 
port the personal aspirations and con- 
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fidence in self which are necessary to 
undertake and complete the degree. It 
is perhaps not a coincidence that the pri- 
mary undergraduate origins of candi- 
dates were not the singularly oriented 
teacher education institutions, but rather 
the large complex universities. It is in 
these settings that undergraduates can 
see for themselves that graduate study is 
not uncommon, and that in fact, it is 
something which might be possible and 
even desirable for them. No small 
amount of support and encouragement 
must come from academic advisors and 
those who teach. It is noteworthy that 
interruptions were fewest among those 
graduate students in institutions where 
there was the greatest sense of belonging 
to the academic community. 

Apparently no great proportion of the 
women in our vast corps of teachers has 
been able to overcome the forces which 
hinder their completion of a doctorate 
in education. Unequal representation is 
also apparent when one considers criteria 


such as geographical areas of the country. 
Graduates’ responses indicate clearly 


that institutional forces make certain 
courses of action more desirable than 
others in many instances. This suggests 
that those who set graduation require- 
ments and plan curricula have a con- 
tinuous obligation to be informed as to 
the impact which each of these several 
actions is likely to have upon those who 
complete their program. 

All but one-third of these graduates 
have come to identify themselves with 
the task of preparing teachers. This 
should be welcome news to those who 
seek staff members for departments of 
education. It remains to be seen, how- 
ever, whether the intense desire for spe- 
cialization which they manifested will 
find suitable outlets in the career oppor- 
tunities which are open to them in our 
public schools, colleges, and universities. 


i 








Donald M. Medley 


Teacher Personality and Teacher-Pupil 
Rapport 


One of the most puzzling things of all 
the things that puzzle us who do research 
in teacher effectiveness is how easy it is 
for some teachers to establish good rela- 
tionships with pupils and how difficult 
it is for others to do so. One teacher 
walks into a classroom on the first day of 
his teaching career and immediately has 
a mutual understanding with his pupils 
of the relative roles he and they are to 
play, so that there is never any real dis- 
ciplinary problem in that room. Another 
teacher, superficially indistinguishable 
from the first, seems somehow to err in 
his early contacts with pupils and to fail 
to establish such an understanding. Such 
a teacher usually has trouble, sometimes 
a lot of it, before he can achieve harmon- 
ious working conditions in his classroom. 
Some teachers never achieve them. This 
happens even though both teachers may 
have sat side by side in the same college 
classes and received the same grades. 

Some people have a natural talent for 
getting along with pupils and some do 
not. If we could determine beforehand 
how much of this talent a teacher educa- 
tion student had, we could counsel the 
student better and perhaps give him 
special help (if we knew how). This 
paper will report the results of an at- 
tempt to measure this talent in teacher 
education students before student teach- 
ing. 

First, let me define more clearly what 
I mean by ability to get along with 
pupils by telling you how it is measured. 
To measure teacher-pupil rapport we 
administer a questionnaire to the teach- 
er’s pupils, asking questions such as, “Do 
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you like your teacher?” “Does your 
teacher scold the pupils a lot?” “Is your 
teacher usually fair with the pupils?” 
Despite the fact that some pupils are 
over-generous, while others seem to work 
out grudges in answering such questions, 
we find reliable differences between 
teachers’ average scores. These average 
scores are taken as measures of teacher- 
pupil rapport.? 

I might mention that validity studies 
of such scores indicate that they reflect 
not only how well the pupils like their 
teacher, but also how orderly and pleas- 
ant a place the classroom is, and how 
effective supervisors judge the teacher to 
be.2, We do not find evidence that they 
indicate how effective the teacher is in 
helping pupils to learn. So if, for the 
sake of brevity, I speak of “good” and 
“poor” teachers, or “successful” and 
“unsuccessful” ones, you will understand 
that a good or successful teacher is one 
who is liked by pupils, has an orderly 
and friendly classroom, and is judged 
effective by supervisors; that a poor or 
unsuccessful teacher lacks these charac- 
teristics; and that nothing is implied 


* D. M. Medley, and Alix A. Klein, “Measuring 
Classroom Behavior with a Pupil Reaction In- 
ventory,” Elementary School Journal 57: 315-19; 
March 1957. 

*D. M. Medley, and H. E. Mitzel, “Some Be- 
havioral Correlates of Teacher Effectiveness,” 
Journal of Education Psychology 50: 239-46; 
December 1959. 


Dr. Medley is associate professor of edu- 
cation, Office of Research and Evaluation, 
Division of Teacher Education, Board of 
Higher Education, New York City. 
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about how effective either teacher is in 
stimulating pupils to learn. 

Some years ago I assisted Dr. Walter 
W. Cook with a study using the Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
a test originally developed for use in 
diagnosing mental patients but since 
used in many studies of normal people.*: ¢ 
We administered the MMPI to about 
one-hundred teachers who scored very 
high on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and about one-hundred teach- 
ers who scored very low. Since the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 


has been shown to have a high correlation 
with teacher-pupil rapport,5 we hoped, 
by contrasting the personality test scores 
of these two groups, to get some informa- 
tion about personality differences be- 
tween teachers with high and low rapport 
with pupils, 


As far as the clinical syndromes meas- 
ured by the test went, we found some 
differences between “good” and “poor” 
teachers (as stood here), though 
they did not make much sense. For 
example, we found that the high MTAI 
teachers tended to score highest most 
frequently on the hysteria and psycho- 
pathic deviate scales, while low MTAI 
teachers were highest most frequently on 
the hypochondriasis, depression, and in- 
troversion keys. 


The largest difference between the two 
groups on this test, however, was a dif- 
ference in the degree to which the teach- 
ers tended to describe themselves as bet- 


*W. W. Cook, and D. M. Medley, “The Re- 
lationship Between Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory Scores and Scores on Certain Scales of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory,” Journal of Applied Psychology 39: 123-29; 
1955 

*S. R. Hathaway, and J. C. McKinley, The 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1943) 

Ww. W. 
Minnesota 
York 


Minnesota 


Cook, C. H. Leeds, and R. Callis, 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (New 
The Psychological Corporation, 1951) . 
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ter than they were, i.e., more “normal” 
or well-adjusted. There was clear evi- 
dence that one characteristic of teachers 
who get high MTAI scores, and there- 
fore are presumed likely to get along well 
with pupils, is a tendency to do this more 
than teachers who get low MTAI scores. 
In other words, when a good teacher 
answers a question on a paper-and-pencil 
test he is likely to say what he thinks is 
most acceptable or desirable to you, 
rather than what describes his person- 
ality more accurately. The effect of this 
can be understood most clearly by look- 
ing at the “subtle” and “obvious” scores 
separately. 

A clinical psychologist named Wiener 
has developed two sets of keys for the 
MMPI.® For each syndrome these keys 
yield two scores. One score is based en- 
tirely on questions so worded that it is 
difficult to tell which answer is more 
desirable. The other is based on items 
so worded that it is easy to tell. When 
we examined the two sets of score for our 
209 teachers, we found an interesting 
thing. On the obvious items, the poor 
teachers were much less well-adjusted 
than the good ones, on practically every 
scale. On the subtle items, the good 
teachers were less well-adjusted than the 
poor ones! 

Apparently, the teacher who knows 
how to get along with pupils also knows 
how to get along on personality tests, as 
long as they are not too subtle. Findings 
like this are disturbing because they sug- 
gest that you cannot really find out any- 
thing about teacher personality from per- 
sonality tests since you can’t believe the 
answers teachers give, especially good 
teachers. 

A new personality test, the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule,’ has ap- 


*D. N. Wiener, “Subtle and Obvious Keys for 
the MMPI,” Journal of Consulting Psychology 
12: 164-70; 1946. 

7 A. L. Edwards, Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (New York: The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1951). 
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peared, so designed that it is difficult for 
anyone to answer it in such a way as to 
appear better adjusted than anyone else. 
Each item on this test contains two state- 
ments carefully matched so that neither 
one is more desirable than the other to 
the average person. The person taking 
the test must choose which of the two is 
most characteristic of himself. Both state- 
ments of each pair are scored on different 
scales, so that if you go up on one scale 
you go down on another. Thus it is 
impossible to get “good” scores on all 
of the fifteen scales on the test. The 
fifteen scales were built up in terms 
of theoretical personality needs—need 
achievement, dominance, aggression, 
order—which have very low correlations 
with each other, and with the social 
desirability variable we found to be so 
effective in discriminating good and poor 
teachers (and disguising other person- 
ality differences at the same time). 

There is a sixteenth scale on the test 
made up of fifteen items repeated iden- 
tically in different parts of the test. A 
check is made to see how often a person 
answers the same item in the same way 
in both places. If he does so eleven times 
or more, he is “consistent”; if not, if he 
changes his response to more than four 
items, he is “inconsistent.” The fifteen 
items are distributed among the fifteen 
needs so that there is no relationship 
between consistency and any other varia- 
ble on the test. 

We administered the Edwards to all 
the student teachers in one class at 
Queens College just before they began 
their student teaching. Then, a few 
months later, when the student teaching 
assignments were completed, we collected 
pupil reactions to these student teachers 
to obtain a measure of rapport. Com- 
plete data were obtained on ninety-one 
girls. 

Since the test was given before any of 
the girls began teaching, the scores can 
be regarded as independent of any expe- 


riences they might have later had in the 
classroom. Since the rapport scores were 
obtained from the first pupils with whom 
these teachers had any extended experi- 
ence, they can be regarded as the nearest 
thing you could get to a measure of 
talent for getting along with pupils. 

In the group of ninety-one teachers, 
as a whole, we found no relationships 
between personality needs and teacher- 
pupil rapport. But when we separated 
the twenty-five “inconsistent” teachers 
(those who changed their responses more 
than four times) from the sixty-six “con- 
sistent” ones, we found something rather 
startling. The correlations between cer- 
tain needs and rapport scores rose sharply 
in the inconsistent group and fell slightly 
in the consistent one. I say this was 
startling because in the manual for the 
test you are advised to drop inconsistent 
profiles as “invalid.” 

Let me add that this advice is not 
based, as far as I can find out, on any 
evidence about the validity of either con- 
sistent or inconsistent profiles. It is 
based on the idea that anyone who is 
not consistent on the fifteen items on the 
scale will not be consistent on the other 
195 items on the test. 

I don’t think this idea is as good as it 
sounds. Suppose I asked you whether 
you would rather brush your teeth or 
wash your face. I assume that, like me, 
you would not care much more for one 
than the other. If required to make a 
choice you might choose to brush your 
teeth, but you could scarcely guarantee 
that if I had asked you at another time 
you might not have chosen to wash your 
face. 

If I asked you whether you would 
rather get a haircut or have a tooth 
pulled, you would probably choose the 
former. And you probably would agree 
that almost any time you had a choice 
your choice would be the same. 

In other words, you would be consist- 
ent on one item, because you have a 
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strong preference for one alternative, but 
you would be inconsistent on the other, 
because you have none. 

Inspection of Edwards’ profiles indi- 
cates that most teachers score high on 
not more than three of four scales, in- 
volving not more than half of the items 
on the test. This means that they have 
strong preferences on only about half of 
the items. On this basis one would ex- 
pect the typical teacher to be consistent 
on no more than about half, that is, seven 
or eight, of the fifteen items on the con- 
sistency scale. 

Most of our ninety-one teachers were 
consistent on eleven items or more. Some 
were consistent on all fifteen. Now what 
kind of a teacher would you expect to 
be consistent on all fifteen items? Not 
one who is answering in terms of her 
psychological needs; you would expect 
her to be inconsistent on about half. So, 
a consistent teacher must be answering 
according to some rule which guides her 
responses to pairs of statements (whether 
or not they relate to any real need in her 
personality) so strongly that she always 
answers them the same way. We have 
no clue as to what this rule may be, but 
apparently it has nothing to do with 
ability to get along with pupils, for the 
correlation between consistency and rap- 
port is about —.02. 
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The trouble is that teachers who use 
such a system are not giving us an accu- 
rate idea about which statement of a pair 
they really prefer, and hence are not 
telling us what their psychological needs 
are. We, therefore, discarded the sixty- 
six test papers filled in by “consistent” 
teachers as worthless, 

That the teachers scoring low on con- 
sistency are telling us what their needs 
are is attested to by the fact that their 
need scores correlated very substantially 
with their teacher-pupil rapport scores 
obtained several months later (see Table 
I). There are five need scales which, 
when combined in a multiple regression 
equation, correlated +.80 with the 
pupil-teacher rapport scores, despite the 
time lapse! Even though this correlation 
is based on only twenty-five teachers’ 
scores, it is highly significant statistically. 

Assuming that these twenty-five teach- 
ers are being frank with us, let us see how 
a student teacher who is well liked by 
her pupils differs from one who is not 
so well liked, in terms of her description 
of her own psychological needs. 

There are four need scales on which 
these teachers differ significantly: needs 
intraception, achievement, abasement, 
and aggression. A fifth need, need het- 
erosexual, plays a somewhat mysterious 
role in the composite. We will discuss 
only the first four. These scales are de- 


TABLE I 


Tue Revationsuie BETWEEN Pupi_-TEACHER RAPPORT AND CERTAIN EDWARDS PERSONAL 


PREFERENCE Scores IN A GROUP OF TWENTY-FIVE 


“*INCONSISTENT” STUDENT TEACHERS 











Correlations 
Pupil-Teacher Beta 

Need Rapport Aggression Achievement Intraception Heterosexual Coefficients 
Abasement + 44 + 02 + .07 + .16 — .57 +.55** 
Aggression + 40 — .05 — 31 + .03 + .55°° 
Achievement + 36 — .02 — .34 +> .3°" 
Intraception + .19 — .41 + .47** 
Heterosexual — 22 + .43* 

*Significant, .05 level 


.01 level. 


**Significant, 
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fined in terms of the items of which they 
are composed. The student teacher most 
likely to succeed in getting along with 
pupils differs from the one least likely 
to succeed in that she expresses a greater 
need: 

1. To analyze her own motives and 
feelings, to observe others, to understand 
how others feel, to predict how others 
will act. (Need intraception) 

2. To do her best, to be successful, to 
be a recognized authority, and to be able 
to do things better than others. (Need 
achievement) 

3. To feel guilty when she does some- 
thing wrong, to accept blame when 
things go wrong, to feel the need for 
punishment, and to feel timid in the 
presence of superiors. (Need abasement) 

4. To attack contrary points of view, 
to tell others what she thinks of them, 
to criticize others publicly, to become 
angry, and to blame others when things 
go wrong. (Need aggression) 

This is a somewhat different picture 
of the kind of teacher pupils like than 
we usually get. The urge to do some- 
thing worthwhile and the desire to un- 
derstand people agree with the profes- 
sional stereotype of the successful teacher. 
The feelings of timidity and guilt and 
the inclination to criticize and blame 
others and to become angry do not. 

The picture of the personality of the 
teacher likely to get along well with 
pupils that students of teacher person- 
ality have built up over the years is based 
in part on personality test scores of the 
teachers and in part on impressions of 
supervisors and other observers. There 
is no reason to doubt that it is essentially 
an accurate picture of the successful 
teacher as she appears to others. 

What we have in these twenty-five 
Edwards’ profiles seems to be a picture 
of the successful teacher as she appears 
to herself—a picture that the successful 
teacher, as we found in our study with 
the Multiphasic Inventory, does not re- 
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veal in her responses to conventional 
personality tests; a picture, I am sure you 
will agree, that she does not reveal in 
her face-to-face contacts with supervisors 
or pupils. 

Of what use is such a picture to us? 
Well, for one thing, it is a rather good 
predictor of teacher-pupil rapport. If 
you merely add up the raw scores a stu- 
dent gets on the five scales before student 
teaching, the total correlates +.76 with 
pupil reactions at the end of student 
teaching—provided the student teacher's 
consistency score is below eleven, of 
course. 

If a student teacher's consistency score 
is eleven or higher, you cannot predict 
how she will get along with her pupils 
at all because she is not giving you a 
valid profile. We would like it better if 
we could predict for everybody; but if we 
can't, at least it is nice to be able to tell 
which ones are predictable and which are 
not. 

A picture of the self-concept of the 
successful teacher as distinguished from 
the concept others have of her person- 
ality should also be useful in under- 
standing the dynamics of teacher-pupil 
relationships. Why do pupils prefer a 
teacher who feels aggressive but does not 
act that way to one, for example, who 
neither feels nor acts aggressive? 

One final word. The fact that we 
found something measurable in students 
before they began teaching which pre- 
dicted their rapport with pupils with a 
correlation of .76 does seem to imply that 
a large part of a teacher's success depends 
on her own personality. The type of 
school and the kind of pupils she had 
were, within the range found in this 
group, of less importance than what she 
herself brought to the classroom. We 
may not be able to say for sure just yet 
whether good teachers are born or made; 
but it appears that if they are made, most 
of the making takes place before they 
set foot in their first classroom. 











William Rabinowitz 
Harold E. Mitzel 


Some Observations on the Selection of 
Students For Teacher Education Programs 


In spite of a severe teacher shortage, the 
literature in education attests to a con- 
tinuing interest in selection of students 
for teacher preparation. The need for 
teachers is so great that few of the col- 
leges preparing today’s teachers are in a 
position to turn away large numbers of 
student candidates. There is, however, a 
belief that the teacher shortage, with its 
emphasis upon the quantitative aspects 
of supply and demand, should not be 
allowed to obscure the equally important 
question of teacher quality. On this 
point there seems to be general agree- 
ment. 

There are undoubtedly many ways in 
which teacher quality may be improved. 
Higher salaries for teachers, better prepa- 
ration for students who plan to teach, 
and wiser use of existing teacher re- 
sources are general approaches which 
have received a great deal of attention. 
Teacher selection, either at the level of 
entrance into training or employment, 
is another such approach. 

It seems clear that educators are 
troubled by some of the recent sharp 
attacks on the quality of students who 
prepare for teaching. Recently, Lindsey 
has said, 

For us to sit idly by while students prepar- 
ing to join our profession are being classified 
as intellectually poor, personally unattrac- 
tive, the dregs of college students—those who 
can't do anything else—is to show disdain for 
our colleagues and ourselves.! 

* Margaret Lindsey, “New Horizons in Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards,” address 





Anyone who has attended some of the 
recent conferences on teacher education 
is familiar with statements such as the 
following: “Careful selection of candi- 
dates for entrance into teacher education 
is vital, and must be exercised increas- 
ingly." The NEA granted $50,000 to 
the National Commission for Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
for a 1959-60 project which was con- 
cerned with selective admission as one 
of five areas of study. 


Before selective admission is adopted 
as the solution to the problem of quality, 
its effect on the quantity problem should 
be considered. It is the opinion of the 
present writers that serious misconcep- 
tions about the effects of selection are 
widely held. Anyone in a teacher edu- 
cation institution thinking of the adop- 
tion of a selective admissions procedure 
should consider the following points: 

1. The high selection ratios currently 
in effect at most teacher education insti- 
tutions, that is, the proportion of the 
total applicant group that is admitted 
to the program, cannot be substantially 


presented to the Regional Conferences of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards in January 1960. 

* Report of the 1959 Conference on Teacher 
Education sponsored by the Professional Educa- 
tion Committee, New York State Teachers As- 
sociation. 


The authors are with the Office of Research 
and Evaluation, Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Board of Higher Education, New York 
City. Dr. Mitzel is director of the Office. 
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The authors believe that there is much 
too much uncritical thinking going on 
these days concerning the benefits of 
selection for teacher education programs. 
They propose this article as a stimulus 
for thinking and discussion. 

Some consider the thesis of the article 
to be a serious fallacy, believing that 
selection of students for teacher educa- 
tion is ONE “cure for the teacher short- 
age.” 

The reader will be challenged by this 
controversial article. How do you view 
selection in teacher education?—Epitors. 


lowered in view of the critical teacher 
shortage. 

2. The relative efficiency of a test em- 
ployed in an admission procedure de- 
pends to a great extent on the size of the 
selection ratio. When the proportion of 
applicants to be admitted is rather high, 
the efficiency of any feasible and valid 
procedure is low. 

8. The use of a systematic selection 
procedure invariably results in a failure 
to admit some students who could have 
succeeded in the program—a loss to the 
program which must be considered with 
great care in a time of shortage. Con- 
versely, the same selection procedure 
with the same validity index will result 
in the admission of a large number of 
students who will ultimately be below 
the critical point on an end-of-training 
criterion. 

4. The employment of a selection de- 
vice with the validity indices character- 
istically found in our best prediction 
studies does not relieve the faculty of 
the teacher preparatory institution of the 
onerous duty of refusing certification to 
those students who should not teach. 
This action will be required even though 
the students are persons who were passed 
by the imperfect selection instrument 
and have completed substantial portions 
of the academic program. 


5. At this time, and in the foreseeable 
future, the cause of improved teacher 
quality can be served better by programs 
which make teaching and teacher prepa- 
ration increasingly attractive than by 
stringent programs of student selection. 


The remainder of this paper is an 
attempt to develop the reasoning that 
has led us to these generalizations. 


Test Validity and Selection 
Efficiency 

Although the research literature has a 
great deal of discussion of specific tests 
and their correlations with various cri- 
teria, little attention has been directed 
toward an analysis of the consequences 
that follow from the use of tests, how- 
ever valid, in selection. Some educators 
have assumed that the discovery or de- 
velopment of tests which have some 
validity as predictors of subsequent per- 
formance in teacher education programs 
will virtually solve the problem of selec- 
tion and, by extension, the problem of 
improving teacher quality. It is, of 
course, recognized that a perfect relation- 
ship between test or admission procedure 
and criterion is never found in practice. 
It follows, therefore, that selection deci- 
sions based on tests with less-than-perfect 
validities cannot be perfect. But how 
accurate will these decisions be if they 
are based on test-criterion correlations 
which one can reasonably expect to ob- 
tain? It seems to us that an effort to 
estimate the relative accuracy of selec- 
tion decisions based on a test with a given 
validity is logically prior to an effort to 
develop such a test. In some settings it 
is quite possible that the increase in selec- 
tion efficiency with the use of a test may 
be too small and costly to justify the 
effort. 


Providing we can meet a small number 
of assumptions, estimates of the efficiency 
of a selection test can be obtained by 
examining tables of expected frequency 
jn a normal bivariate frequency distribu- 
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tion. Although several tables of this 
kind have been prepared,‘ those of Jack- 
son and Phillips are probably the simp- 
lest to use.5 These tables present the 
bivariate scatter diagram corresponding 
to correlation coefficients of different 
magnitudes. Each of the two variables 
is stratified by successive tenths of the 
frequency distribution. The cell entries 
of any particular table give the expected 
or theoretical proportion of cases at each 
tenth of the test and criterion distribu- 
tion. 

Jackson and Phillips’ tables summarize 
the scatter diagram of correlations rang- 
ing from .30 to .95. Which of these tables 
should be used to gauge the efficiency 
with which we can select, prior to their 
entrance into training, certifiable teacher 
education graduates? To answer this 


question we must estimate the correla- 
tion which is likely to be found between 
a test measure given to teacher education 


* There are a number of mathematical models 
which can be used to conceptualize the problem 
of the pretraining selection of teachers. Dis- 
criminant function analysis or decision theory 
may ultimately prove useful as appropriate 
models for this problem. We believe that the 
regression-correlation model with its dependence 
upon linear assumptions is most appropriate 
for the prediction aspect of the problem, especi- 
ally where the criterion is conceptualized as a 
continuum. 

*C. D. Peters and W. R. Van Voorhis, Statist- 
ical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940), p. 
508-10; and C. L. Stunkard and C. J. Hoyt, 
Tables for Interpretation of Correlation and 
Reliability Coefficients (Minneapolis: Bureau of 
Educational Research, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 1952), p. 1-36 (mimeo- 
graphed) . 

*R. W. B. Jackson and A. J. Phillips, Predic- 
tion Efficiencies by Deciles for Various Degrees 
of Relationship, Educational Research Series 
No. Il (Toronto: Department of Educational 
Research, Ontario College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Toronto) , p. 1-18 (mimeographed). The 
interested reader may obtain Set I of these tables 
(reproduced by permission) by writing to the 
Office of Research and Evaluation, Division of 
Teacher Education, 535 East 80th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 
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applicants and a criterion obtained at 
the end of a teacher education program. 
An examination of the research litera- 
ture dealing with this problem suggests 
that, with the expenditure of considera- 
ble research effort, a correlation of about 
40 is about the highest we can expect 
to obtain.* Actually, validity coefficients 
of this magnitude are infrequently found 
on a consistent basis, and the estimate 
is therefore an optimistic one rather than 
the most probable result. 

One further assumption must be made. 
Sincé the test will be used to screen ap- 
plicants, a cutting score on the test dis- 
tribution must be established. Appli- 
cants with scores higher than the cutting 
score will be considered “passed” by the 
test; those whose scores are lower than 
the cutting score will be considered 
“failed.” Those who “pass” the test will 
be admitted to the program, while those 
who “fail” will not. Two factors argue 
for setting the cutting score fairly low 
in the test score distribution. The first 
is the critical teacher shortage which 
requires teacher education programs to 
deny admission to as few applicants as 
possible. The second is the general belief 
that the purpose of teacher selection at 
the present time should be the elimina- 
tion of the relatively small group of stu- 
dents who are most unfit. Both of these 
factors suggest that a cutting score be 
established to “pass” perhaps 90 per cent 
of all applicants and “fail” only 10 per 
cent. What can be expected to happen 
under these conditions is set forth in the 
next section. 


* See, for example, R. M. W. Travers, “Per- 
sonnel Selection and Classification Research as 
a Laboratory Science,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement 16: 195-208; Summer 1956. 
A value of .40 is most likely to be obtained as a 
Multiple R, based on several independent pre- 
dictors, not a single test. The essential logic of 
the discussion that follows is unchanged, whether 
selection decisions are based on a single test or 
many tests. The argument applies with equal 
force to all tests—objective personality inventor- 
ies, projective measures, interviews, etc. 
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Case of Moderate Test Criterion Rela- 
tionship and High Selection Ratio 
Table I, drawn from the appropriate 
data developed by Jackson and Phillips, 
indicates the number of cases who “pass” 
and “fail” the test in each tenth on the 
criterion measure under the conditions 
described above. The total number of 
applicants is assumed to be one thousand, 
nine hundred of whom are “passed’’ on 
the test. This table enables us to esti- 
mate the effectiveness of selection in the 
assumed situation, We note, for example, 
that among the 10 per cent who are 
lowest on the criterion measure, almost 
three-fourths “pass’’ the test. Thus, if 
our purpose in instituting a selection 
program is to deny admission to the most 
unfit (defined here as the lowest tenth 
on the criterion measure) we will succeed 
in only 27 per cent of the cases. It is 
true, of course, that the candidates who 
“fail” the test are, on the average, dis- 
tinctly inferior on the criterion measure 
to those who “pass.” The nine hundred 
applicants who are admitted to the pro- 
gram are superior as a group to the total 
group of one thousand applicants. This 
increase in superiority is not very great, 
however. In addition, it should be noted 
that a small though distinct group of 
those who “fail” the test are applicants 
who, if admitted to the program, will 
perform quite well. Approximately 23 
per cent of the applicants who “fail” on 
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the test are above the median on the 
criterion measure, and 73 per cent are 
above the criterion’s tenth percentile. 

Many of those who advocate student 
selection as a method of raising the qual- 
ity of the teachers who enter the profes- 
sion seem to believe that the selection 
process consists solely of “weeding out” 
those who are unfit or inadequate. If the 
process fails, it does so, according to this 
view, because too many of the unfit man- 
age to nass the screening tests. While 
this conception of selection is perfectly 
accurate, it is not complete. Selection 
“errors” include not only the unfit who 
“pass,” but the fit who “fail” as well. 
The latter group are those with high 
criterion scores who, for some reason, do 
not do well on the selection test. In the 
case under discussion, we have just noted 
that 23 per cent of the applicants who 
“fail” are above the median on criterion 
performance. To what extent should an 
institution be concerned about this 
group? No simple answer to this ques- 
tion is possible, for it will depend upon 
one’s purposes in selection, as well as 
upon conditions of supply and demand. 
At a time of shortage, it is important to 
lose as few potentially satisfactory indi- 
viduals as possible. Quite obviously se- 
lection, under the assumed conditions, 
will result in a loss to the program of 
some very satisfactory students. 


TABLE I 


Expectrep Numper or Cases in Eacn Tentu or A Crirerion Measure WHEN THE CORRELATION 
Between Test AND Criterion Is Assumep To Be .40 anp 90 Per Cent Are Sevecrep By THE Test 


(Assumep N = 1000) 








Students in the T. E. Program Who in Criterion Functioning Are in the: 











Test Low 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th High 
Result Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Total 
**Pass”’ 73 83 87 89 91 93 94 95 97 98 900 
“Fail” 27 17 13 11 9 7 6 5 3 2 100 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1000 


Total 100 


100 
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TABLE II 


Expecrep Numser or Cases tn Eacu TENTH OF A CRITERION MEASURE WHEN THE CORRELATION 
BeTWEEN Test AND Crrrerion Is Assumep To Be .40 anp 50 Per Cent Are Sevecrep Br THe Test 


(Assumep N = 1000) 








Students in the T. E. Program Who in Criterion Functioning Are in the: 








High 





Test Low 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 

Result Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Total 
“Pass” 22 32 38 43 48 52 57 62 68 78 500 
“Fail” 78 68 62 57 52 48 43 38 32 22 500 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1000 


Under these same conditions we can 
assess the efficiency of the selection pro- 
gram by comparing it with what would 
have happened if there was no attempt, 
beyond general institutional require- 
ments, to select students for teacher edu- 
cation. In both cases we must assume 
that the institution is prepared to use 
the criterion information by recommend- 
ing certification for only those graduat- 
ing students who are above the tenth per- 
centile on the criterion measure. With 
selection, nine hundred students would 
be admitted to the program and 827 of 
these students would prove to be certifia- 
ble as teachers. Without selection, one 
thousand teachers would be admitted to 
the program and nine hundred of these 
students would prove to be certifiable as 
teachers. In this hypothetical instance, 
selection reduces the number of students 
admitted to the program by one hun- 
dred, but it also results in seventy-three 
fewer certifiable teacher graduates. 


Cases of Moderate Test Criterion Rela- 
tionship and Moderate to Low Selection 
Ratio 

The percentage of applicants who are 
admitted to a program is frequently 
referred to as the selection ratio. In 
Table I, for example, a selection ratio 
of .90 was assumed. In a classic paper, 
Taylor and Russell? pointed out that the 


"H. C. Taylor and J. T. Russell, “The Rela- 
tionship of Validity Coefficients to the Practical 


validity coefficient of a test was not the 
sole determinant of the test's efficiency as 
a selection instrument. The selection 
ratio must be taken into account as well. 


The importance of this point is illus- 
trated in Tables II and III. In these 
tables we have assumed the same condi- 
tions as were assumed in preparing Table 
I, with the exception that in Table II 
the selection ratio is .50 while in Table 
III it is .10. Although the validity co- 
efficient of the test is held constant in 
the three situations, a comparison of the 
tables makes it clear that the efficiency 
of selection is not constant. When a 
selection ratio of .90 is assumed, as in 
Table I, 53 per cent of the applicants 
who “pass” the test (93 + 94 + 95 + 97 
+ 98/900) are above the criterion me- 
dian in the unselected group. This may 
be interpreted to mean that the group 
that “passes” the test is slightly better 
than the total applicant group from 
‘which it is drawn. Changing the selec- 
tion ratio to .50 as in Table II, we find 
that 63 per cent of the students who 
“pass” the test (52 + 57 + 62 + 68 + 
78/500) are above the criterion median in 
the unselected group. Finally, when the 
selection ratio is set at .10, as in Table III, 
77 per cent who “pass” (9 + 11 + 13 + 
17 + 27/100) are above the criterion 


Effectiveness of Tests in Selection: Discussion 
and Tables.” Journal of Applied Psychology 
23: 565-78; 1939. 
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TABLE Ill 


Expecrep Numper or Cases tv Eacn Tentu or A Crirerion Measure WHEN THE CORRELATION 
Between Test anp Crrrerion Is Assumep To Be .40 anp 10 Per Cent Are Sevecrep By THe Test 


(Assumep N = 1000) 





Students in the T. E. Program Who in Criterion Functioning Are in the: 














Test Low 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th High 

Result Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Tenth Total 
— 2 3 5 6 7 9 11 13 17 27 100 
“Fail” 98 97 95 94 93 91 89 87 83 73 900 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 1000 
median. If the effectiveness of a selec- with a low validity coefficient, is more 


tion procedure can be gauged by com- 
paring the criterion performance of the 
selected group with that of the total 
group, quite obviously the election ratio 
which determines the relative size of the 
selected group will also, in part, deter- 
mine its criterion performance and there- 
fore the efficiency of the procedure, 


Discussion 

The major point of the Taylor and 
Russell paper is that selection efficiency 
increases as one selects those whose test 
scores are closest to the top of the total 
test score distribution, i.e., those who 
stand high on the predictor measure. 
The importance of this point in practi- 
cal situations, particularly in teacher 
selection, must be examined carefully. 
The selection ratio is not an arbitrary 
value; it cannot be established without 
considering the relative sizes of the ap- 
plicant group and the to-be-selected 
group. When applicants are far more 
numerous than the “openings” available 
for them (e.g., in medical schools imme- 
diately after World War II), a low selec- 
tion ratio is required. When, on the 
other hand, the number of applicants 
and “openings” is more nearly equal, a 
high selection ratio will be required. In 
some industrial situations, there are 


many more applicants for a position than 
can be hired. In such situations selection 
must be employed. Any test, even one 


} 


effective than selection through chance 
or guesswork. The selecting agency can, 
moreover, reasonably disregard the can- 
didates who are rejected on the basis of 
the test. Only a small number of the 
candidates can be accepted; the rest must 
be rejected. The selection procedure em- 
ployed can be justified insofar as it in- 
sures that the candidates accepted on the 
basis of the test are superior as a group 
to those who would have been selected 
if, for example, the successful names were 
drawn from a hat. 

The contemporary situation in teacher 
education is different from this model of 
industrial selection. At the moment, we 
do not have more candidates for teacher 
education than we have facilities availa- 
ble for their training. We surely do not 
have more applicants for teaching posi- 
tions than available “openings.” In 
effect, we do not have to select. We are 
not compelled to do so by conditions 
of supply and demand. Quite the con- 
trary, supply and demand considerations 
argue for no selection whatsoever. If we 
nevertheless elect to develop a selection 
program we do so to satisfy some special 
purpose, such as the elimination of espe- 
cially unfit applicants. As we have seen 
after examining Table I, this purpose is 
rather poorly served under the assumed 
conditions. We do not eliminate most 
of the unfit applicants; they pass the test 
and enter the program. The problems 
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associated with their later identification 
and treatment within the program re- 
main, although, to be sure, selection does 
reduce the number of such students. 
This reduction is, of course, purchased 
at a price, in this case the loss to the 
program of a small group of potentially 
satisfactory candidates.* 


The Place of Selection in the Drive for 
Quality Among Newly Prepared Teachers 


Proposals to improve the quality of 
newly prepared teachers can conveniently 
be classified into two groups. In the first 
group are such suggested courses of ac- 
tion as giving wider publicity to the op- 
portunities in teaching, more active re- 
cruitment of able students, and improved 
working conditions for teachers, particu- 
larly their salaries. These proposals, if 
implemented, would have the effect of 
making teaching a more attractive career 
choice and insuring that potential teach- 
ers were aware of these attractions. This, 
in turn, should have the effect of increas- 
ing the number of students who plan to 
teach. There should be not only an in- 
crease in the size of the applicant group, 
but it should also contain a larger num- 
ber of potentially superior teachers. In 
the second classification are those pro- 
posals which require higher standards 
of selection in teacher education. Ex- 
hortations to raise the standards of ad- 
mission to teacher education programs 
are frequently expressed in vague terms. 
Often it is not possible to establish pre- 
cisely what specific standards are to be 


*It should be noted that a period of personnel 
shortage is an excellent time to do research on 
personnel selection. Since virtually all applicants 
to a program will be accepted, it is possible 
to determine the relationship between one or 
more predictors and a criterion of subsequent 
performance in a relatively unrestricted, rather 
than a curtailed, sample. While it may be im- 
practical to put any of the predictor measures 
into immediate use, the information obtained 
may be of great value when a lower selection 
ratio becomes possible. 
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elevated. In many cases, the elimination 
of the “obviously unfit” is what is in- 
tended. It may be argued that teacher 
education institutions must insure that 
students with debilitating physical han- 
dicaps, irremediable speech defects, or 
low intellectual ability be prevented 
from becoming teachers. Since these 
defects are usually quite stable, and 
are moreover easily assessed, the best 
time to eliminate such students is proba- 
bly before they have been admitted to 
a program. The argument contained in 
this paper is not relevant to such a con- 
cept of selective admission. Present ad- 
mission policies seem to be fairly success- 
ful in screening out the “obviously un- 
fit.” Our analysis, on the other hand, is 
directed at the assessment, and use in 
selection, of measures which have some 
empirically determined, but imperfect, 
relationship to later performance in the 
teacher education program. If those who 
advocate “raising the standards” mean 
selecting students with attitudes and per- 
sonality characteristics which are indica- 
tors of subsequent success in the program 
(and it is our impression that this is often 
what is meant) then we believe the argu- 
ment is relevant. 


It seems clear that increasing the at- 
tractiveness of teaching careers and rais- 
ing selection standards are interrelated 
as means of improving the over-all qual- 
ity of teachers. It is only insofar as we 
are successful in recruiting more stu- 
dents, and especially more able ones, for 
teaching that we can expect successfully 
to apply higher standards of selection. 
As long as we find each year that the 
number of students who plan to teach 
is barely large enough to cover the num- 
ber of teaching positions that must be 
filled, we cannot derive great benefit 
from a selection program. As a first step 
in improving teacher quality, it would 
therefore seem most appropriate to im- 
plement proposals designed to increase 
the attractiveness of teaching. 
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The data we have presented suggest a 
number of important questions. For ex- 
ample, we may ask, Will a test used as a 
selective device result in enough improve- 
ment in the over-all quality of students 
in the program to justify the time and 
expense required to develop and rou- 
tinely employ it? Or, can we disregard 
the students who will be rejected by the 
test even though, if admitted to the pro- 
gram, they would be above average on 
criterion performance? Each college fac- 
ulty will have to weigh for itself the 
relative cost of admitting students whom 
it cannot later certify against the cost of 
rejecting students whom it would be 
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desirable to certify as teachers. The costs 
must be reckoned, not only in the dollars 
and cents involved, but in such less tangi- 
ble values as the consequences of selec- 
tion policies for young college students, 
the teaching profession, and ultimately 
American education. Our aim in pre- 
paring this paper will have been realized 
if the reader perceives more clearly what 
can and cannot be accomplished through 
selection. The tabled data should pro- 
vide a corrective for shallow optimism 
concerning the benefits of selection and 
should afford part of the factual basis 
required for informed deliberation or 
debate. 





Student National Education Association 


Student NEA membership continues to grow at an impressive rate. Membership in- 
creased to a total of approximately 72,000 students in 1961. The gain is 9,000 (nearly 
15 per cent) over last year’s total of 63,000. The number of active chapters has now 


reached 840. 





A Short History of the Phonetician Wars 


Alarum 


To “read at sight” or “sound ‘em out” 
Once raged ten years, ‘round and about. 
Ten generals’ cries, internecine, 
Rear-actions fought gave no phoneme. 


Charge 


Flesh-wounds fouled up the fluid fray, 

Areas once clear seemed edged in gray. 

Sharp, pointed spears zinged through the gates 
To roam against all apostates. 


Retreat 


No more rake-over who quit first, 
Nor decorate the best or worst. 
Pick up hedged bets on center—few 
Can have their pie and read it too. 


Armistice 


The Contest of the Context grounded 
Out, but not as phonic as it sounded. 
The verdict’s in—all hail the jury!— 

“Forevermore, Sound Without Fury.” 


—Donald §. Klopp 
Los Angeles State College 
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Attitudes Toward Teaching 


Every profession has problems _per- 
taining to the selection and education of 
new members. Selective recruitment of 
teachers, however, has become a major 
problem since the close of World War II 
because of tremendous shortages of teach- 
ers for public and private schools, from 
elementary school through college and 
university. In a very real sense, every 
profession is dependent upon the teach- 
ing profession to supply new recruits and 
to provide instruction for them at each 
level of their educational advancement. 
Predictions indicate that these shortages 
will continue for at least a decade and 
will probably become worse. Research 
studies, which provide data useful in 
selective recruitment of individuals for 
teaching, have been at a premium. 

The attitudes of high-school pupils 
toward teaching have been studied by 
many investigators. The way an indi- 
vidual feels toward a profession and his 
dispositions toward overt action seem 
to play an important part in the selec- 
tion of a profession for a career. Cutts,! 
Ford,2 Martin,? and others found that 
students wanted to become teachers be- 


Norma E. Cutts, and Nicholas Moseley, “To 
Teach or Not To Teach,” Connecticut Teacher 
22: 11; November 1954. 

* Robert R. Ford, An Analysis of Pupil Atti 
tudes Toward the Teaching Profession (Unpub- 
lished Doctoral Dissertation, Unversity of South- 
ern California, 1957) . 

*R. Lee Martin, “The Attitude of High School 
Seniors Toward Teaching,” High School Journal 
$1: 153-56; October 1948. 


How high-school students feel 
about teaching as a profession. 


cause they felt that the work was impor- 
tant; they wanted to work with children 
or youth; there was an opportunity to 
improve social conditions; teaching was 
intellectually stimulating; they possessed 
competence in one or more areas; work 
conditions were attractive; and they 
sought security in a growing profession. 
Factors influencing students not to 
choose teaching included lack of per- 
sonal qualifications; low salaries; too 
much education was required; there was 
little security; the work was hard; they 
had other vocational interests. 

Ford* found that there was a direct 
relationship between the amount of per- 
sonal vocational guidance given by teach- 
ers and the intention of pupils to enter 
the teaching profession. Brownell,® how- 
ever, pointed out the inadequacy of 
teacher guidance in California schools. 
Only one in six of a sampling of 4,312 
seniors received any information from 
their teachers about preparing for the 
teaching ‘profession. Martinson® studied 


* Ford, op. cit. 

* William A. Brownell, “High School Teachers 
are Professional Recruiters,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education 30: 130-44; March 1955. 

* Ruth Martinson, and Olive Thompson, “Atti- 
tudes of High School Seniors Toward Teaching,” 
California Journal of Educational Research 3: 
103-108; May 1954. 


Dr. Dutton is associate professor of educa- 
tion and associate director of teacher train- 
ing, and Dr. Keislar is associate professor of 
education, Department of Education, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 
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1,422 seniors in the city of Long Beach, 
California, and found 181 pupils (12.7 
per cent) had selected teaching for a 
career. Of this group, only two had been 
attracted to the profession because of 
teacher guidance. 

According to Fielstra’ in his study of 
230 students in their introductory course 
in education at the University of Cali- 
fornia, the decision to enter the teaching 
profession was made by 50 per cent of 
the students before they left high school. 

Thus from research studies dealing 
with high-school students we find that 
from 5 to 18 per cent of high-school 
seniors plan to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. They possess definite feelings 
about the teaching profession, often 
based upon inadequate information and 
without much teacher guidance. Stu- 
dents studying about public schools, 
those receiving personal guidance, and 
those influenced by friends or parents 
in the profession chose teaching as a 
career. While there are numerous studies 
dealing with students’ attitudes, very 
little attention has been given to tech- 
niques or instruments useful in shaping 
desirable attitudes toward teaching. The 
following study is presented with the 
hope that teachers at the high-school 
level can exert direct influence upon 
those factors motivating students to enter 
the teaching profession. If any recruit- 
ment program is to be effective, we 
should understand the specific disadvan- 
tages which each kind of high-school stu- 
dent sees in teaching. Thus boys may 
reject teaching on one basis and girls on 
another. Highly intelligent students may 


differ qualitatively from the less intelli-. 


gent in their attitudes even though their 
over-all attitude scores are similar. 


* Clarence Fielstra, “An Analysis of Factors 
Influencing the Decision to Become a Teacher,” 
Journal of Educational Research 48: 659-67; May 
1955. 


The Problem 


The problem for this study consisid 
of two parts: (1) to determine correlates 
of attitudes toward teaching as a profes- 
sion (for example, “What kind of stu- 
dents are interested in teaching?’’) and 
(2) to discover differences among various 
groups in the way they assess the advan- 
tages of teaching (for example, “Just 
how do boys differ from girls in assessing 
teaching?’’). 


Developing the Instrument 


The instrument consisted of three 
parts: (1) fourteen questions on occupa- 
tional preference and personal data, (2) 
twenty items on information about the 
teaching profession (e.g., salary, work- 
ing conditions, tenure), and (3) an atti- 
tude test of forty-six questions (twenty- 
four of these asked for absolute judg- 
ments about teaching; in the remaining 
twenty-two items the subject was asked 
to compare teaching with other occupa- 
tions that he was thinking of entering. 
For each of these twenty-two items, sub- 
jects were asked to indicate how impor- 
tant their answer was in their vocational 
decision. Four mark-sense cards were 
used to record answers for the informa- 
tion and the attitude tests.* 


Occupational aspiration was deter- 
mined by asking students what occupa- 
tion they were thinking of entering. The 
occupation they reported was then evalu- 
ated according to Warner's Scale.® Eco- 


*A two-page questionnaire, a three-page in- 
formation test, a three-page attitude scale toward 
teaching, and a seven-page attitude scale com- 
paring teaching with other occupations has been 
deposited with the American Documentation 
Institute. Order Document No. ————. 

*W. L. Warner, M. Meeker, and K. Eells, 
Social Class in America: A Manual of Procedure 
for the Measurement of Social Status (Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1949). 
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nomic aspiration was measured by asking 
students to answer yes or no to a series 
of eight graded questions beginning with, 
“Will you feel a little disappointed if 
in your whole life the best you can ever 
afford to have is . . . a one-room house 
and a fifteen-year-old car?”” and closing 
with the question several large 
houses and several new top-priced cars?” 
The score ranged from one to eight.’® 
Parent occupation was also measured by 
the Warner Scale. Parent education was 
rated by using a seven-point scale begin- 
ning with “no school attendance” and 
closing with “graduate work of profes- 
sional schooling beyond the A.B, degree.” 

The information test items were five- 
choice items, scored number right. The 
attitude test items were all three-choice 
items, with the alternatives weighted 
from one to three and scored by the 
Likert method. 


Subjects 

The instrument was administered to 
approximately nine hundred high-school 
seniors in thirteen accredited schools 
representing both rural and urban areas 
in Southern California. 

In order to study only those subjects 
for whom there was a possibility of en- 
tering teaching, all subjects with group 
intelligence quotients less than 90 or 
with grade-point averages less than “C” 
were excluded from the study. Students 
for whom all data were not available 
were also excluded. This left 353 cases 
which constituted the sample for this 
study. The average I.Q. of this group 
was 113.5, with a standard deviation of 
11.4. The grade-point average was 2.9, 
practically a “B” 
ard deviation of 0.53. 


average, with a stand- 


Ralph Turner, “The Changing Ideology of 
Success: A study of the Aspiration of High School 
Men in Los Angeles.” 
Third World Congress of Sociology 
International Sociological Association, 
Vol. 5, p. 35-44. 
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Results 

The mean score on the information 
test was 10.5 out of a total possible score 
of 20. The standard deviation was 2.4. 
As a group, therefore, this sample of 
seniors showed little knowledge about 
teaching as a profession as defined by 
this test. The corrected split-half relia- 
bility for this test was .32. 

Scores on the attitude test yielded a 
mean of 48.5, where a score of 50 repre- 
sents a neutral attitude, with a standard 
deviation of 8.1. The corrected split-half 
reliability was .89 for the forty-six items 
used in the attitude test. 

Students expressing a preference for 
mathematics, physics, or chemistry, if 
they were to choose teaching as a pro- 
fession, showed a mean attitude score of 
44.7. This was significantly below the 
mean of those students expressing a pref- 
erence for English (mean of 53.3) and 
history (mean 51.3). 


Intercorrelations 

The intercorrelations among four vari- 
ables are shown in Table I. The correla- 
tion of -.10 between information and atti- 
tude indicates no relationship between 
these two variables. Also, there is no 
significant relationship between intelli- 
gence and attitude or grade-point aver- 
age and attitude. 


Comparisons on Items 

A special study was undertaken of the 
differences among various groups in the 
responses given te each item on the atti- 
tude test. For this purpose a cross valida- 
tion process was used. The entire sample 
of 353 cases was divided in half. Using 
177 cases, the analysis was first carried 
out for each item as described below. 
For those items where significant results 
were obtained at the .01 level, a cross 
validation was then carried out with the 
remaining 176 cases. The results reported 
are for those items which met the .01 
level of significance on this second test. 
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TABLE I 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG Four VARIABLES 
Basep on 353 Hicu-Scuoor Seniors 








Variables X: X; X. 
X, Total infor- 

mation .10 .15 .14 
X, Total attitude 85 .02 
X,1.Q 39 


X, Grade-point 


average 


For the variable of 1.Q., grade-point 
average, occupational aspiration, econo- 
mic aspiration, parent occupation, and 
parent education, subjects were divided 
into three groups—highest 25 per cent, 
middle 50 per cent, lowest 25 per cent. 
For each variable, the answers given to 
each attitude item by these three groups 
were arranged on a contingency table 
and a chi square computed. The same 
process was carried out for sex and for 
expressed preferences for teaching in 
each of five subject fields. 

This last preference was measured by 
asking students to assume that they were 
going to teach in high school. They were 
asked to indicate which subject they 
would most like to teach and the subject 
they would least like to teach. The five 
classes of subjects used in this analysis 
were (1) English, (2) social studies, (3) 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, (4) dra- 
matics, music, art, and (5) physical edu- 
cation. For each of these subject classes, 
three groups were formed: (1) those in- 
dicating a preference for the subject 
class, (2) those indicating a dislike, and 
(3) all others. 

Sex. Definite differences existed be- 
tween boys and girls in their feelings on 
several items in the instrument related 
to teaching as a profession. 

Boys felt, about three times as often 
as girls, that teaching would necessitate 
buying a smaller house and less desirable 
car. Sixty-four per cent of the girls felt 


that teaching would provide about the 
same-sized house and car as other occupa- 
tions, while 27 per cent of the boys shared 
this feeling. 

Eighty-six per cent,of the boys felt that 
they would earn much less money teach- 
ing than in other occupations. Girls 
shared this belief about half as often as 
boys—53 per cent. 

Forty-eight per cent of the girls and 
16 per cent of the boys expressed the 
belief that teaching required more ability 
and interest in academic and theoretical 
things than other occupations required. 
Fifty-eight per cent of the boys felt that 
about the same ability and interest in 
these things would be required by the 
various occupations, while only 37 per 
cent of the girls accepted this point of 
view. 

Worry about having enough money if 
they entered teaching was expressed by 
70 per cent of the boys and only 37 per 
cent of the girls. 

Disappointment in not being able to 
afford things as a teacher was given by 
61 per cent of the boys and only 34 per 
cent of the girls. 

Boys felt that teaching would make 
use of their talents and abilities less 
effectively than other occupations about 
twice as often as girls—47 per cent for 
boys and 27 per cent for girls. 

There were 36 per cent of the boys 
who felt that retirement provisions in 
the teaching profession were inadequate, 
as compared with 18 per cent for the 
girls. 

Occupational Aspiration. Pupils aspir- 
ing toward the highest occupational level 
felt that teaching offered about the same 
security as other occupations, while stu- 
dents in categories 2 and 3 on the War- 
ner Scale felt that teaching would pro- 
vide more security. 

If teaching were chosen as their occu- 
pation, twice as many students expressing 
a choice of the highest occupational level 
felt that their parents would be neutral 
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or displeased as felt that they would be 
pleased. Students in categories 2 and 3 
felt that their parents, on the other hand, 
would be pleased or neutral if they chose 
teaching. 

More than 70 per cent of the highest 
occupational aspiration group felt that 
becoming a teacher would necessitate 
owning a smaller house and a less desira- 
ble car. About 90 per cent of this same 
group felt that they would earn less 
money in teaching. Contrasted with 
these feelings, students in groups 2 and 
$ felt that they could probably have 
about the same-sized house and kind of 
car as they could in other occupations 
they were thinking about entering. They 
agreed with the high-aspirant group that 
teaching would enable them to earn less 
money. 

The highest group felt that teaching 
would require about the same ability 
and interest in academic and theoretical 
things as other occupations they were 
thinking of entering, while 30 per cent 
of the lower groups felt that teaching 
would require more ability and interest 
in these things and another 40 per cent 
felt that about the same ability and in- 
terest in academic and theoretical work 
would be required. 

About 54 per cent of the top group 
felt that teaching would require more 
preparation, while 42 per cent felt that 
teaching would require less preparation. 
Most pupils in the lower groups felt that 
teaching would require more or about 
the same preparation as other occupa- 
tions they were thinking about entering. 
Teaching would be more boring and 
monotonous than other occupations they 
were thinking about, according to the 
highest occupationally aspiring group. 
Teaching would be more exciting and 
interesting or about the same as other 
occupations for students, however, in 
categories 2 and 3. 

Interest in Teaching Science or Mathe- 
matics. Students choosing physics, chem- 
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istry, or mathematics as teaching fields, 
if forced to teach, were compared with 
students making no choice of these fields 
of study and with students disliking sci- 
ence. Of those students interested in 
teaching science, 45 per cent felt that 
their personality and temperament 
would help them to be successful teach- 
ers, while another 45 per cent of this 
group felt they were qualified to a 
limited extent to be teachers. On the 
other hand, students not choosing scien- 
tific subjects felt that they possessed to 
a high degree the personality and tem- 
perament needed for successful teaching 
—72 per cent for students not interested 
in science, and 70 per cent for students 
disliking science. 

Owning a smaller house and a less 
desirable car would be a result of enter- 
ing teaching according to 70 per cent of 
those students interested in science, while 
45 per cent of the students not interested 
in science or disliking science felt that 
they would have about the same-sized 
house and the same kind of car and 
another 45 per cent felt that a smaller 
house and less desirable car would be the 
result of accepting a teaching position. 

Only 8 per cent of students choosing 
science and mathematics as a teaching 
subject felt that teaching would require 
more ability and interest in academic 
and theoretical things than other occupa- 
tions they were considering. But the com- 
parable figure for those rejecting science 
or mathematics was 69 per cent, and for 
those indjcating neither preference nor 
rejection the percentage was 34. 


Conclusions 

In this study, high-school students did 
not possess a significant amount of in- 
formation about the teaching profession. 
The information they possessed did not 
seem to be related to their attitudes to- 
ward the teaching profession. 

Important sex differences in attitudes 
toward teaching were found. Boys felt 
that teaching would necessitate buying 
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a smaller house and less desirable car 
about three times as often as did the 
girls. Boys felt they would earn less 
money, would be disappointed in not 
being able to afford things they wanted, 
and would worry about having enough 
money if they entered the teaching pro- 
fession. Sixty-four per cent of the girls, 
on the other hand, felt that teaching 
would provide about the same-sized 
house anc the same kind of car as other 
occupations. Only 53 per cent of the 
girls felt that they would earn less money 
in teaching, compared to 86 per cent of 
the boys. Only 37 per cent of the girls 
felt that they would worry about having 
enough money to afford things they 
wanted if they chose teaching as their 
profession. 

Pupils aspiring toward the highest oc- 
cupational level, as measured by the 
Warner Scale, felt that teaching would 
provide about the same security as other 
professions, that their parents would not 
be pleased if they entered teaching, and 
that they would worry about having 
enough money. In categories 2 and 3, 
pupils felt that teaching would provide 
security for them, that their parents 
would be pleased or neutral if they en- 
tered teaching, and that they would have 
enough money to buy most of the things 
they needed. Teaching would be boring 
and monotonous for students aspiring to 
the highest occupational level, while stu- 
dents in categories 2 and 3 felt that teach- 
ing would be exciting and interesting. 

There is evidence to show that those 
high-school seniors who would choose to 
teach mathematics, physics, or chemistry, 
if they became teachers, are significantly 
less interested in teaching than students 
choosing history or English. 

Students choosing science or mathe- 
matics as the subject they would teach 
if they entered the teaching profession 
felt that their personality and tempera- 
ment were not suitable for teaching. But 
students who rejected or’ ignored science 
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or mathematics largely felt that they were 
especially well-qualified to be teachers. 

Less than one-tenth of the students 
choosing science or mathematics felt that 
teaching required more ability or inter- 
est in academic or theoretical things than 
the occupations they were considering. 
But one-third of the students ignoring 
science or mathematics and two-thirds of 
those rejecting these subjects believed 
that teaching required more ability or 
interest in academic or theoretical fields 
than the occupations they were consider- 
ing. 

Students choosing science or mathe- 
matics also felt that entering teaching 
would mean owning a smaller house and 
a less desirable car. The economic dis- 
advantages of teaching seem to be felt 
most keenly in this group. 

Attitudes toward teaching as a pro- 
fession appear to be definitely formed 
long before high-school graduation. Al- 
though stability of such attitudes was not 
investigated in this study, it appears that 
the causes of the shortage of certain types 
of teachers are to be found long before 
college. 

It was interesting to note that on no 
items were significant differences found 
between high, medium, or low groups 
on intelligence or grade-point average. 

The authors believe that the instru- 
ments used in this study have promise for 
use in classes dealing with vocational 
guidance at the high-school level. Atti- 
tude test items dealing with teacher char- 
acteristics, working conditions in teach- 
ing, and comparisons of teaching to other 
occupations should provide interesting 
discussion topics in high-school classes. 
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A Silly Salient 

Perhaps every broad forward movement has its silly salients. One consideration which 
has had too much attention is whether or not a single certificate, that is, the same type of 
certificate, should be awarded to all teachers. There would seem to be reflected here some 
misty image of other professions, particularly medicine, where a license is awarded after 
basic preparation to all, with specialty board approval awarded in addition. Aside from 
the foolishness of an attempt by one highly respected profession to take on the coloration 
of another when it should develop in its own pattern, is the fact that the preparation of 
teachers is as varied as their functions. What form the certificate shall take is a business 
management decision to be made by the states and has no relation to the improvement of 
teaching, the accreditation of preparing institutions, nor the growth of the teaching 
profession. 

The value of the teaching certificate is influenced by the quality of the individual who 
holds it and the quality of his preparation for it. The use of the approved program 
approach and the co-operative ventures that are helping to raise the quality of teacher 
education throughout the country bring assurances of higher competence of individual 
teachers and greater prestige to all members of the teaching profession.—William P. Viall, 

Progress in Teacher Certification,” EDUCATIONAL Forum, March 1961, p. 387. 
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A Further Investigation of Personal Values 
of Students Entering Teacher Education 


Programs 


ln the September 1957 issue of the 
Journal of Teacher Education, Dilley' 
reported the results of an attempt to 
develop a scale designed to help students 
determine their own personal values at 
the time of entrance into a teacher edu- 
cation program and to provide some in- 
sight about the personal values held by 
students enrolled in different educa- 
tional programs. Using education and 
engineering students at a small liberal 
arts college, a correlation of .85 was ob- 
tained between the ranks assigned to the 
value statements by these two groups. A 
still higher correlation of .92 was ob- 
tained between male future teachers and 
engineers, suggesting a within-sex simi- 
larity in values held. A correlation of .80 
was obtained between the value prefer- 
ences of female future teachers and the 
engineering students, which suggests 
some between-sex differences. 

Some current investigations*®* indi- 
cate that colleges differ in their intellec- 


* Norman E. Dilley, “Personal Values Held by 
College Students Who Enter a Teacher Educa- 
tion Program,” Journal of Teacher Education 8: 
289-94; September 1957. 

*C. Robert Pace and George Stern, “An Ap- 
proach to the Measurement of Psychological 
Characteristics of College Environments,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology 49: 269-77; Octo- 
ber 1958 

*D. L. Thistlethwaite, “College Environments 
and the Development of Talent,” Science 130: 
71-76; July 10, 1959. 
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tual environments and hence may attract 
students possessing different values. It 
seems appropriate therefore to determine 
what  between-institution differences 
might appear with regard to the personal 
values of students in the field of teacher 
education, and also what within-institu- 
tion differences there could be with re- 
gard to the same values. The present 
study, therefore, had two purposes: 
First, to extend Dilley’s previous study 
by investigating the personal values held 
by students enrolled in the teacher edu- 
cation program within a large university 
to see what similarities and differences 
there are with values previously noted 
from students enrolled in a smaller uni- 
versity. Second, to investigate also the 
personal values held by students enrolled 
in different teacher education programs 
within the large university. 


Procedure 

The personal value scale developed by 
Dilley was utilized in the present study. 
This instrument consists of a series of 
seventeen personal value statements 
paired with each other using the paired- 
comparison technique. The seventeen 
personal value statements appear in the 
tables presenting the results of the study 
and therefore are not listed here. 

Dr. Cook is associate professor of educa- 


tional psychology, Division of Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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The scale was administered to 212 stu- 
dents enrolled in the educational psy- 
chology course during the first semester 
of the 1958-59 school year at Purdue 
University. The students were divided 
by sex and by major area. The major 
areas were agricultural education, ele- 
mentary education, industrial education, 
home economics education, physical edu- 
cation for men, and academic programs. 
The latter group included all students 
majoring in speech, English, social stud- 
ies, and similar areas. 

Scale values were obtained for the 
seventeen personal value statements for 
each sex and for each major area, ac- 
cording to methods suggested by 
Edwards.* The procedure employed here 
is slightly different from that used by 
Dilley but: the two procedures give sub- 
stantially the same results. The total 
number of males (N-73) and females 
(N-65) used in the analysis by sex was 
smaller than that for the different major 
areas because the “academic” area was 
not separated by sex in the data-collec- 
ting process. Rank-order correlation co- 
eficients were obtained between value 
ranks for the two sex and total groups 
and the value ranks for the various cur- 
ricula. 


Results 


The rank-order and scale values as- 
signed to the personal value statements 
for each sex and the total group in the 
present study and in the Dilley study are 
shown in Table I. Inspection of this 
table for the total group shows that 
“Marriage and Children,” “A Husband 
(or Wife),” “A Personal Library of Selec- 
ted Books,” “A New Automobile,” and 
“Solitude” rank about the same in both 
studies. The scale values for these state- 
ments are also quite similar. Differences 
exist between the original and present 


‘Allen L. 
Scale Construction 


Edwards, Techniques of Attitude 
(New York: Appleton-Cen- 


tury-Crofts, 1957) . 
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investigation primarily in the rank-order 
and scale values assigned to the state- 
ments “Opportunities to Help People,” 
“A Regular Income,” “A Home of Your 
Own,” “Pride in Your Work,” “Respect 
of the Community,” and “$10,000 at 
One Time.” A correlation of .94 was 
obtained between the two sets of ranks 
for the total groups. 


Comparisons between the rank-order 
and scale values for females shows simi- 
larity in the two personal value state- 
ments ranked first and second and in the 
personal value statement of “Solitude,“ 
which was ranked last by both groups. 
Major differences occur, however, be- 
tween the two groups with regard to the 
personal value statement “A Regular In- 
come,” which was ranked third in the 
present study but eighth in the original 
study, and the personal value statement 
“Opportunities to Help People,” which 
was ranked third in the original study 
but eighth in the present study. Some- 
what smaller differences were obtained 
for the value “$10,000 at One Time,” 
which was ranked tenth in the present 
study but fifteenth in the original study. 
A rank-order correlation of .88 was se- 
cured between the two sets of ranks for 
females. 

Comparisons between males reveals 
that the differences between Dilley’s 
group and the present group are not as 
large as was the case for females. In 
many cases, the scale values are very 
similar to each other. The largest differ- 
ence in scale values appears for the state- 
ments “A Regular Income,” “Opportuni- 
ties to Help People,” “A Trip to Eu- 
rope,” and “An Eight Hour Working 
Day.” In terms of the rank positions of 
all statements there is only a difference of 
two rank positions at most between any 
two statements. In the present investiga- 
tion the scale values for those statements 
ranking high are somewhat above those 
obtained by Dilley, while the scale values 
for those statements ranking low are 
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smaller than those obtained by Dilley. 
The rank-order correlation between the 
personal value statements for males was 
0.97. 

Summarizing the comparisons between 
both studies, males rank the statements 
in pretty much the same manner while 
females rank the statements slightly dif- 
ferent. The total groups from the two 
sizes of institutions show very similar 
rankings. 

The second purpose of the study was 
to compare the ranking of the values for 
students enrolled in different teacher 
education curricula. Table II presents 
the rank-order and scale values assigned 
to each personal value statement by stu- 
dents in the various major areas. To 
provide an over-all estimate of the rela- 
tionship between the various curricula, 
the coefficient of concordance® was cal- 
culated. The correlation coefficient ob- 
tained was .92. This result reflects the 
fact that there is a great deal of agree- 
ment between the rankings assigned to 
the personal value statement by students 
enrolled in various major areas. All the 
groups ranked “Marriage and Children” 
or “A Husband (or Wife)” either first or 
second and “Solitude” last. Some differ- 
ences exist, however, between the various 
areas when each is compared to the 
other, For example, all the groups ranked 
“A Regular Income” third or fourth, ex- 
cept the agricultural education group 
which ranked it sixth. 

A further note of interest in Table II 
centers in the fact that the physical edu- 
cation for men group, while ranking the 
statements much like the other groups 
did, had lower scale values in many cases. 
This might reflect the fact that this 
group tended to be less definite in their 
selection of the various values when com- 
pared with each other. That is, they 
chose other values more often when 


°M. W 


metric 


Tate and R. C. Clelland, Nonpara 
and Shortcut Statistics (Danville, IL: 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1957) . 
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given the choice than did the other 
groups, which tended to be more con- 
sistent in their selection between state- 
ments. 

Another observation of some impor- 
tance can be made about the two cur- 
ricula in which female students are en- 
rolled. Both the elementary education 
and home economics curricula show 
higher scale values for “Marriage and 
Children” and “A Husband (or Wife)” 
than do any of the other groups. It 
should be remembered in the interpreta- 
tion of Table II that the academic group 
consists of both males and females while 
the other curricula are sex-oriented. 


Discussion 


With regard to the first purpose of the 
study, several comments can be made 
about between-institution differences. In 
both the large and small universities stu- 
dents rank quite highly statements rela- 
tive to a mutual concern to many of 
them—the selection of a mate and its 
consequent development into marriage. 
With the current observed trend toward 
younger age of marriage in our popula- 
tion, this finding may not be unusual. 
Students in the two sizes of institutions 
do, however, rank differently personal 
value statements relating to what might 
be called a “security” orientation. Stu- 
dents in the large university, which is 
more vocationally oriented, rank higher 
statements relating to a regular income 
and a home of their own than do the 
students in the small university. This 
latter group in turn ranks higher state- 
ments relating to “social” values such as 
opportunities to help people and com- 
munity respect. The security orientation 
of the students in the large university is 
also reflected by the fact that they rank 
higher the value statement “$10,000 at 
One Time” than do the students in the 
small university. While both groups tend 
to rank contacts with children and 


adolescents in about the same position, 
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the students in the smaller institution 
tend to place this higher in the scale 
value than do the students from the large 
institution. Both groups tend tc reject 
statements relating to what m ‘t be 
called “materialistic” values. Stat.iments 
relative to a new car, fine clothes, a trip 
to Europe, and so on are placed rela- 
tively low on the scale. Both groups rank 
lowest the desirability of being alone. 
This may reflect the gregariousness of 
the typical college student. 

Comparison of sex differences between 
the two types of institutions shows that 
males tend to rank the different value 
statements in pretty much the same 
order. The scale values for males reflects 
the fact that in the small institution such 
“idealistic” oriented statements as con- 
tacts with children and adolescents, op- 
portunities to help people, community 
respect, and pride in work are valued 
much more highly by males. As for 
females, there were differences between 
the two institutions. The group from the 
large institution places much higher on 
the scale statements relating to security 
and marriage. This may be related to 
the type of institution they are attend- 
ing, since the ratio is about five males to 
It could also reflect the voca- 
tional orientation inherent in the cur- 
ricula in which these students enroll. 
[he security emphasis is also seen in the 
differences between rankings and scale 
values assigned to the statement “$10,000 
at One Time.” 

Summarizing, students in a large uni- 
versity tend to rank higher statements 
relative to “security” than do students in 
a small university. The same condition 
tends to hold for both males and females, 
although the differences between males 
from the two sizes of institutions are less 
than the differences between females. 


one female. 


An analysis of the data in terms of 
differences between students enrolled in 
major areas reveals a_ great 
of similarity in the ranks as- 


various 
amount 
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signed to the value statements. There 
are, however, some differences worthy of 
note. First, a relatively high ranking is 
given to pride in work by agricultural 
education students. This may be due to 
the training that such students receive in 
their high-school Future Farmers of 
America programs and their continued 
interest in similar activities in college. 
That pride in their work is important to 
them and is reflected also in their rela- 
tively high ranking given to community 
respect. Since most of the students will 
deal with the public to a great extent, it 
apparently matters to them what the 
public thinks and expects. Second, all 
the teacher education groups tend to 
place in the middle of the value con- 
tinuum those statements which many 
think are important to teachers or essen- 
tial to teacher success. Reference here is 
made to such statements as contacts with 
children, contacts with educated people, 
and opportunities to help people. Per- 
haps students are judging value state- 
ments in terms of their present experi- 
ences rather than what roles they might 
play as teachers in the community at 
some future date. Third, it appears that 
marriage is more important to females 
than to males since the future teachers 
in the areas of elementary and home 
economics education rank high state- 
ments relating to this value. This again 
may be a reflection of the male-female 
ratio existing at the large institution. 
Fourth, in only two of the curricula was 
the statement relating to a new car 
ranked somewhat high in the scale. 
These two curricula were agricultural 
education and physical education for 
men. What this means exactly is hard to 
say, except perhaps that the agricultural 
education people need a car for their 
work while the physical education for 
men group might desire a car more for 
status or prestige purposes. 


Summarizing, students enrolled in 
various teacher education curricula tend 
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to rank personal value statements in 
much the same manner. There are some 
exceptions as discussed above, but by and 
large the various groups of students hold 
similar values. 


There are some other points that 
might be worthwhile discussing at this 
time. First, it appears that certain per- 
sonal value statements fail to discrimin- 
ate between students. For example, 
“Marriage and Children” and “A Hus- 
band (or Wife)” appear to be chosen 
constantly over most of the other personal 
value statements, while “Solitude” is 
hardly ever chosen. Since these value 
statements seem to be nonfunctional, 
there may be some justification in elim- 
inating them from the scale. Second, 
both of the studies discussed here report 
the status of values held by students at 
the present stage of their development. 
It might be of interest to readminister 
the scale over the college years to see 
what changes, if any, would occur in the 
ranking and in the scale values of the 
various personal value statements as stu- 
dents proceed through their educational 
programs. 


Summary 


The purposes of the present study were 
(1) to see if there were any between- 
institution differences in the order in 
which teacher education students ranked 
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the same set of personal value statements, 
and (2) to determine if students enrolled 
in various teacher education curricula 
differ in the manner in which they would 
rank the same set of personal value state- 
ments. 

Using a sample of students from an 
introductory professional education 
course at a large university, comparisons 
were made of the results obtained from 
a small university. Comparisons were 
also made of students enrolled in various 
teacher education curricula within the 
large university. 

The results showed that while there 
were some between-institution differ- 
ences, in terms of both sex and total 
groups, there was a substantial correla- 
tion between ranks assigned to the value 
statements by students from the two sizes 
of institutions. Observed differences 
could possibly be explained by the dif- 
ferences in orientation held by the two 
types of institutions and the nature of 
students who enroll in them. While some 
differences existed between students en- 
rolled in various teacher education cur- 
ricula, a high degree of similarity in the 
rank-order assigned to personal value 
statements was noted. The differences 
existing between the various curricula 
were mainly in the scale values assigned 
to each of the personal value statements 
rather than to differences in their rank- 
order. 





Equality and Equality 


In America, we don’t want to hold back the gifted. Nor do we throw away the not- 
so-gifted. Certainly I am for equality in education, but I am also for equality of, oppor- 
tunity in education. We want to assure that everyone in our land may hope to develop 
to the limit of his capabilities.—Eric Johnston, “Are We Afraid of Freedom?” Your AASA 
IN 1959-60 (Washington, D. C.: 
p. 181. 


American Association of School Administrators, 1960) 




















Frank T. Wilson 


The Motivation of the Gifted 
and Teacher Education 


Waar do teachers undertake in their 
classes to facilitate the motivation of 
their more able pupils? Do they lean 
heavily upon prestige factors, such as 
grades and praise or reprimand and give 
relatively incidental heed to motivation 
arising from the giftedness of their un- 
usual pupils? Or do: they make a sub- 
stantial appeal to these children’s abili- 
ties and put relatively little emphasis on 
prestige factors? Do teachers tend to util- 
ize the motivating “cultural factors’ in 
their school communities as essential 
leads in inducing pupils to achieve in 
their school work? The answers to these 
questions are significant for teacher edu- 
cation. 

In order to shed some light on this 
matter, the Metropolitan Association for 
the Study of the Gifted, through a special 
membership committee, solicited reports 
from interested teachers in the metropoli- 
tan area describing classroom activities 
which they felt were well motivated, par- 
ticularly for their more able children. 
Of the large number of reports received, 
many proved to be so sketchy that they 
could not be used in the study, even 
though some were very interesting. 
Thirty-two were finally selected by the 
committee and analyzed. Three of them, 
somewhat condensed, were reproduced at 
length in the final committee report. The 
remaining twenty-nine were analyzed in 
chart form to indicate the grade and 
mental level of classes, the method of 
initiating the reported activities, and the 
main features of the activities as they 
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developed. This chart comprises eight 
pages of the final mimeographed report. 
The three lengthy accounts run to 
twenty-four pages. The remainder of 
this article will be devoted to the final 
section of the committee’s complete 
report.! 

Parts I and II of “Studies in Motiva- 
tion and the Education of the Gifted,” 
have perhaps thrown some light upon 
certain aspects of this important, though 
complicated, problem. From the theo- 
retical point of view, there seems to be 
support for the thesis that unusual chil- 
dren tend to possess strongly activating 
drives to achieve in areas in which their 
special abilities exist. Some psychologists 
propose that the realization of potential 
development for the more able has fullest 
promise when these drives are a major 
element in their developmental experi- 
ences. They believe that parents and 
educators should strive to seek out and 
nurture whatever unusual abilities chil- 
dren possess and capitzlize on the drives 
that arise from such capabilities. 


Drives and Interests 
of the Gifted 
Our reports from teachers indicate 
that it seems to be their usual practice 
to easily and confidently take hold of 


* See Metropolitan Association for the Study of 
the Gifted, “Studies in Motivation of the Gifted: 
Part II: Practices of Classroom Teachers” (New 
York: the Association, 1959). 


Dr. Wilson is emeritus professor of educa- 
tion, Hunter College of the City of New York. 
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these drives and interests of their un- 
usual pupils. They find that such drives 
tend to advance projects and other activi- 
ties of the class. Teachers frequently 
report that these children take the lead 
in creative productions, suggesting what 
to do and how to proceed, and carry 
other pupils along with them. In in- 
stances where many unusually able 
pupils work together, there seems likely 
to be exciting expansion and enrichment 
of the developing experiences. Teachers 
seem to feel that important satisfactions 
come to children from such highly moti- 
vated activities and, especially in the 
case of the more able, that the degree of 
the satisfactions are apt to be somewhat 
in proportion to the excellence of the 
achievement that takes place. 

The problem of motivation and gifted- 
ness is complicated, moreover, by the 
multitude of cultural factors that, from 
earliest years, are brought to bear, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, upon chil- 
dren in their nurture. Sociologists and 
psychologists have given helpful analyses 
of many of these factors and have indi- 
cated some of the values and some of 
the ill effects that may result from them. 

In our modest analysis of teachers’ 
practices there were numerous evidences 
that teachers were aware of many of 
these factors and that they did utilize 
them to strengthen the outcomes of learn- 
ing experiences. For example, the moti- 
vation of the group which arranged an 
“International Dinner” was clearly much 
reinforced by the approval received from 
the parents, who must have been inter- 
cultural in their approach to social rela- 
tionships. Again, the boy who was “tread- 
ing education” while awaiting the glad 
day when he could leave school and 
“swagger around auctions” was 
jolted by the logic of his need to acquire 
enough English to adequately express 
sales activities. 

However, our teacher reports also in- 
dicated that there was neither servile nor 
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convenience utilization of extraneous 
factors of motivation that sometimes are 
used to produce effort on the part of 
pupils when interest is lacking. Not an 
instance was reported of resort to the 
motivations to get an “A”’ on an activity, 
to avoid disapproval at home for poor 
school work, or to win an enviable pres- 
tige status. These recourses in the utiliza- 
tion of motivation seemed to our teachers 
to be foreign to the outcomes they felt 
were important. They apparently were in 
agreement with Dewey's sentiments that 
To make [material] interesting by extraneous 
inducements deserves all the bad names 
which have been applied to the doctrine of 
interest in education. 


Herein, perhaps, lies the heart of the 
problem of motivation of the gifted: 
How may one integrate the strong 
promptings of inner drives related to the 
unusual abilities of able children and 
the strong cultural factors that may be 
constructive in their nature, but if mis- 
used may be damaging to developing 
genius? This is not an easy task because 
the problems of motivation are truly as 
complicated as human life and as varied 
as the number of individuals living. 
Teacher education institutions have an 
opportunity to help solve this problem 
much more effectively than is at present 
the case. 


Releasing Constructive 
Motives 

No world-shaking solutions will be 
proposed in this report. Instead, a brief 
discussion will be made of the methods 
which teachers have found helpful in 
releasing children’s constructive motives 
and which they believe will foster the 
desirable development of the abilities of 
unusual individuals. 

1. Good teachers try to find out the 
nature and the degree of unusual abili- 
ties possessed by their pupils. If we may 


* John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New 
York: the Macmillan Company, 1916) p. 150. 
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believe our colleagues in developmental 
psychology, this means not 1 or 2 per 
cent of our children, but 15 to 20 per 
cent, a radically different matter. Others 
go even further, asserting with Hughes 
Mearnes that “every child has a gift.” 
Whatever the situation, unusual abilities 
do appear in varying degrees and pre- 
service teachers should have some degree 
of insight and skill in finding and nutur- 
ing these special capabilities. 

2. Parents and school people should 
accept these special abilities as worthy, 
even when the degree is not extreme, 
despite the present clamor to “return to 
the three R’s” and to make many more 
gifted children into engineers or scien- 
tists. Difficulties are not only multiplied 
if we foresee 15 per cent of children as 
unusual in one or more respects, but 
they are also intensified because some of 
these special abilities will be strange and 
even frightening to some teachers. How, 
for instance, can all teachers be expected 
to accept and contribute to the develop- 
ment of abilities to handle snakes and 
lizards, to breed horses, build space plat- 
forms, fly on the flying trapeze, and more! 
Inevitably the acceptance of some of 
these abilities must be more in spirit 
than in exercise in the classroom, but it 
nevertheless can be warm, genuine, and 
a model of broad human interest in and 
approval of what other people can do. 
Every teacher knows how much feelings 
of security strengthen the development 
of children’s personalities and, ulti- 
mately, of the achievement of most of 
them. 


A special need for help arises when 
children have unique abilities not es- 
teemed in their social group. For ex- 


ample, sometimes—more often than not 
in our culture—a boy's poetic talent is 
ridiculed. Unless it is supported by a 
teacher or another accepting adult he 
may develop deep psychological conflicts 
over the problem of whether to be loyal 
to his special giftedness and thereby 
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suffer the disapproval of his peers, or to 
turn from his personal excellence in 
order to gain social approval. Students 
who are preparing to teach need orienta- 
tion toward the significance of these mat- 
ters as to both their social importance 
and the rights of children who possess 
unusual abilities for their full unique 
self-realization. 

3. Generous provision of materials, 
opportunities to make use of them, and 
suitable experiential procedures need to 
be made. Books, supplies, equipment, 
space, program time, and encouragement 
to use these in ways constructive to 
growth are essential. Textbook teaching 
as the main school business is no longer 
defensible for these able children. Find- 
ing out, observing, comparing, analyzing, 
planning, evaluating—the use of the 
many and varied higher-level and crea- 
tive processess—must have a large place 
in educative experiences if the develep- 
ment of individual capacities is the main 
issue at stake. With 15 to 20 per cent of 
children growing in as many different 
unusual ways, much free time for indi- 
vidual or small group activities must be 
made available. 

The task of providing and being ap- 
preciative of a wide variety of materials 
can scarcely be left to the ingenuity of 
teachers. As professional persons they 
must be prepared with much knowledge 
and skill while they are developing com- 
petency. Almost more than anything, 
they must learn the peculiar ways in 
which the very able utilize materials and 
how they progress in their learning. 
There is sufficient evidence at hand to 
indicate that unusual children are un- 
usual in developmental processes as well 
as in abilities. A devoted teacher who 
resorts to pressuring unusually able chil- 
dren merely to do more and better in 
the same old ways with the same old 
materials may be jeopardizing extraordi- 
nary excellence. 








4. These approaches to the growth of 
unusual children provide the fertile soil 
from which socialized natures may be 
produced. From this soil deep-lying satis- 
factions arise because of the successes and 
satisfactions which are shared in com- 
mon enterprises—some through skill in 
performance and others through a supe- 
riority of mind or talents of many sorts. 
These outcomes make real the hope that 
joint endeavor may contribute to the 
advantage of all beyond that which any 
one individual alone could achieve. 


In this sort of “alive” school work 
there are also opportunities to help the 
more able grasp and accept ethical and 
philosophical understandings and _ in- 
sights on which the justification for 
democratic living has its bases. There 
seems good reason to believe that the 
attainment of socialized living is to a 
large extent the product of motivations 
to work and play together to attain com- 
mon and worthwhile goals. This in- 
tensely critical problem of development 
also can scarcely be left to chance and to 
the practices and purposes of education 
pertaining to “average” children. In un- 
dergraduate teacher education every stu- 
dent should be helped to understand the 
socialization of the more able and have 
some skill in developing it. Much more 
must also be learned by college staffs 
about what is involved in the problem 
and how to solve it constructively. 


5. In schools and homes where experi- 
ences similar to those that have been 
indicated above are the regimen there is 
a need for guidance by teachers and 
parents which shows more insight and 
a sense of social purpose than is usual 
in authoritarian or overly permissive 
schools and households. Teachers who 
have undertaken such roles with highly 
gifted pupils frequently assert that their 
main function is to guide rather than to 
instruct, because the eagerness of thirty- 
five young dynamos responds powerfully 
to materials, programs, and purposes. 
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The class which dramatized “Cinderella” 
in the “old-fashioned way,” reported by 
one of our co-operating classroom teach- 
ers, is an instance of this self-carrying 
activity of gifted children. In fact, guid- 
ance of unusual children is in large 
degree guidance of their drives, pat- 
terned by the continuing purpose to 
help them engage in full and rich educa- 
tional experiences, governed by their in- 
dividual needs and natures. If this guid- 
ance of inner motivation is carried on 
day by day, and year after year, in ac 
cord with principles of individuation in 
vividly socialized settings, it promises 
reasonable attainment of potential devel- 
opment and lives dedicated to achieve- 
ment for the well-being of all. 


Improved Teacher Education 


Needed 


Our study of teachers’ practices leads 
us to the conclusion that, in order to 
secure teachers who can identify, gladly 
accept, provide suitable school experi- 
ences for unusual children, and perform 
the role of guidance counselor, there ap- 
pears to be an immediate and pressing 
need for improved preservice teacher 
education programs. These programs 
will—in fact, must—be almost completely 
new ones in most of our colleges for 
teachers. They must be designed to ac- 
quaint teachers-to-be with the nature and 
nurture of children possessing unusual 
capabilities and to prepare every new 
teacher to serve gifted pupils construc- 
tively in consonance with the diversity 
and significance of their many varieties 
of giftedness.* 

One- or two-week units on superficial 
points in regard to the gifted—or lightly 


* Editors’ Note: For a report of a survey of 
objectives and outlines of courses on the educa- 
tion of the gifted and a list of the 66 institutions 
reporting offering such courses, see Joseph L. 
French, “The Preparation of Teachers of the 
Gifted,” Journal of Teacher Education 12: 69-72; 
March 1961. 
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treated topics in courses on educational 
psychology, principles, or methods—will 
not do. One of the most needed develop- 
ments in this area is to gather together 
and work over the findings which have 
been made in connection with the more 
able. It seems likely that there is no 
group which has been so intensively 
studied as these gifted children by top- 
grade research investigations and by the 
most able analyses and discussions. These 
materials need evaluation and _ transla- 
tion into programs and emerging philos- 
ophies of education for the gifted. Per- 
haps no greater nor more feasible contri- 
bution to the nation’s schools can be 
undertaken than this. Teacher educa- 
tion institutions have a challenge and 
an opportunity to contribute most use- 
fully to such undertakings. 

Programs are needed that will treat 
the problems in regard to the gifted in 
sequential order, from an elementary 
consideration of their nature and needs 
to a specialized study of more complli- 
cated problems. Some of the advanced 
courses should be limited solely to the 
education of gifted children. Staff mem- 
bers especially prepared by training and 
experience in this particular area should 
be appointed to faculties and be assigned 
special responsibilities in developing the 
program. Students should have many 
face-to-face experiences with gifted chil- 
dren and should observe and participate 
in reasonably adequate programs for the 
gifted that are in operation in good 
schools. The program should begin early 
in the undergraduate years and should 
continue through the master’s and doc- 
tor’s degree levels. Advanced-degree dis- 
sertations on problems of the education 
of the gifted should be encouraged in all 
post-graduate teacher education institu- 
tions. 

Workshops, conferences, study, and ex- 
perimental projects dealing with this 
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phase of school work should be contin- 
ually provided in school systems in order 
to re-educate teachers and the public as 
to the importance of suitable education 
of gifted children and for the develop- 
ment of particular provisions that will 
assure greater success in the enterprise. 

While most gifted children do “take 
care of themselves” up to a point, the 
need for suitable nurture at every stage is 
recognized in order to forestall excessive 
underachievement and to maximize the 
realization of reasonable potential. {[n- 
deed, this regimen is not unlike the con- 
stant care and culture of choice breeds 
and crops practiced in animal husbandry 
and agriculture. No sensible farmer, for 
instance, expends most of his energies 
trying to coax good-quality seed to make 
the best of impoverished soil. On the 
contrary, for his good seed the farmer 
prepares his best soil with care and culti- 
vates and nourishes the crop with almost 
daily attention, knowing full well that 
the choice seed will respond miraculously 
to loving care. Teacher education pro- 
grams also must prepare new teachers 
to nourish the choice seed. 

The committee which helped with this 
study of teachers’ practices was well 
aware of the complexity of the problem 
of motivation of pupils and the paucity 
of field and scientific studies of the prob- 
lem as related to unusually able children. 
It therefore seems proper in this report 
to hope for further and greatly varied 
investigations in this area. Among such 
there might well be a study of the ac- 
counts which unusually able children 
give of school experiences that they have 
found stimulating and satisfying, with 
data included as to particular things that 
in their opinion were either constructive 
or unconstructive. A similar study of 
parents’ reports on their identification 
of the motivational factors of their gifted 
children might give added information 
of interest and value. 
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Certification Proposals 


The problems of certification of teachers—in principle, purpose, and practice, have 
received a thorough and at times “soul-searching” study in a new book from the National 
Education Association's Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 

In order to consider some of the many problems related to certification, a national meet- 
ing was held in San Diego in the summer of 1960 which brought together representatives 
of nearly 70 national associations and organizations concerned with education. 


The Education of Teachers: Certification presents an interpretative report, summary, 
major addresses, and the working papers of this conference. 


Among the participants there seemed to be general agreement that the legal responsi- 
bility and the basic control over certification is and should be vested in the state depart- 
ments of education, but steps should be taken to determine the role of other groups which 
are involved in the process. 

Though a number of participants disagreed on both requirements and means of imple- 
menting improvements in certification, most of the working groups agreed that there is 
a need for flexibility in the certification process, a national body to ensure the adequate 
quality of the program that will make the approved program approach possible, a 
determination of the role of the profession in setting requirements, elimination of mis 
assignments of teachers, and better ways of evaluating competence.—THE EDUCATION OF 
Teacuers: Certirication. National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association. Washington 6, D. C.: the Association, 
1201 - 16th Street, N. W., 1960. 364 p. $3.50. 
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Patrick Groff 


Individualized Reading: Its Implications 


for Teacher Education 


Tue college textbooks for undergradu- 
ate courses in teaching reading with one 
exception! are unanimous in their sup- 
port of the idea that reading in the 
elementary school is most efficiently 
taught when children are organized into 
groups. Generally the number suggested 
is three. Recommendations from school 
superintendents have been made to re- 
duce this to two groups in the middle 
grades and to teach to the total group 
after this.2 In spite of this seemingly 
overwhelming weight of authoritative 
opinion, the advocates of individualized 
reading challenge the idea that children 
in any grade level can be divided satis- 
factorily into groups for any length of 
time, and that in each of these groups 
there will be children whose needs are 
of a similar nature. They protest that, 
as a matter of fact, the individual needs 
of children even in groups as small as 
ten remain quite dissimilar. As a con- 
sequence of what is known of individual 
differences they suggest that a reading 
method that is not individualized in its 
essential formulation lacks a_ faithful 
adherence to an acceptable psychology of 
learning to read. 

Defenders of individualized reading 
support a seemingly simple plan of teach- 
ing reading. Shortly after a child begins 
reading—that is, after he has learned a 

‘Gertrude Hildreth, Teaching Reading (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1958) . 

“Quoted in William S. Gray, “Group Versus 
Individual Instruction in Promoting Growth in 
Interpretation,” Proceedings of University of 


Chicago Conference on Reading (Chicago: the 
University, 1949) p. 23-28. 


number of sight words and perhaps some 
word recognition techniques—he is given 
the opportunity to choose, thereafter, 
which books or other reading materials 
he wishes to read. The time of his emerg- 
ence into independence depends on the 
child, of course, and on a number of 
readily available, easy-to-read textbooks. 
For example, when the child has prog- 
ressed far enough to read about one- 
third of the way into the first reader, On 
Cherry Street (Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1957), he should be able to read with 
independence Dr. Suess’ The Cat in the 
Hat (New York: Random, 1956). There 
are other trade books he can begin read- 
ing as soon as he reaches the pre-primer 
textbook level of ability. Ever increasing 
numbers of such trade books for begin- 
ning readers are making their appear- 
ance and one has only to dip briefly into 
these colorful, appealing “library books” 
to sense their great attractiveness. 
While the teacher provides guidance by 
supplying many different kinds of books 
or other reading material he knows the 
child is capable of reading at a given 
stage of reading development, the child, 
himself, it should be stressed, makes the 
final decision as to which of these he will 
read. 


The Principles of Individualized 
Reading 


The principles of individualized read- 
ing are briefly that the normal child 


Dr. Groff ia assistant professor of educa- 
tion, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California. 
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is actively curious and seeking of experi- 
ences consistent with his abilities and 
needs. His incentive to read will come 
naturally as a result of this seeking be- 
havior if certain conditions, to be de- 
scribed, prevail. After being introduced 
to books, the child, if given the oppor- 
tunity, will make an appropriate self- 
selection of reading materials that fit his 
abilities and needs. He will pace himself 
at the rate at which he can most effec- 
tively learn to read and in accordance 
with his own personal development, thus 
ensuring much successful experience and 
little or no failure. This success con- 
vinces him that the act of reading is a 
pleasurable thing, thereby creating in 
him desirable attitudes. In addition, he 
realizes almost immediately that the true 
function of reading is that of satisfying 
the need for pleasure or the need to solve 
problems in an individual and unre- 
strained manner. Freedom and the use 
of reading materials tend to become 
synonymous in his mind. 


The ability of the child to recognize 
the necessary beginning sight words to 
begin reading in books is usually de- 
veloped either by the use of experience 
charts written by the group, or by stories 
that individual children dictate to the 
teacher. Often children draw pictures of 
personal experiences and dictate stories 
about them to the teacher, who records 
the stories under the pictures for their 
later reading. Some teachers, however, 
simply follow the basal reading program 
through the primer level or into the first- 
reader level before beginning individual- 
ized reading. In either case, the indivi- 
dual child is soon going ahead at his own 
pace and employing his powers of self- 
selection in choosing what he will read. 


The teacher holds conferences with 
each child as often as time will permit. 
A record is kept of the number and 
variety of books each child reads and of 
the difficulties he seems to be having with 
word analysis, comprehension, and oral 
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reading. Critical thinking, literary ap- 
preciation, attitudes toward reading, 
reading interests, and work habits are all 
noted. Words the child fails to recognize 
easily are recorded and the child is 
guided to a study of these. (Often small 
groups of children with the same reading 
problems will be grouped temporarily 
for instruction.) Teachers report that 
this intimate contact with the child stim- 
ulates him to talk about his difficulties 
more readily, which allows the teacher 
to gain more insight into his limitations 
and needs. A typical day's reading activ- 
ities would run like this: (1) planning 
by the whole class for the day's activities; 
(2) individual silent reading or related 
activities or both, and pupil-teacher con- 
ferences; (3) small group sharing; and 
(4) evaluation by the whole class of 
progress achieved (not done each day). 
The sharing takes the form of critical 
comments by the child, art work, drama, 
reading oral, and written reports. 
Certain conditions are prerequisite to 
the success of such a program. Obviously, 
the presence of large numbers of books 
and other reading material on many 
different subjects and at many different 
reading-difficulty levels is vital to suc- 
cess. The teacher's knowledge of the 
difficulty of these books is important and 
his abilities to diagnose and teach the 
reading skills, especially word analysis 
and comprehension, is essential. The 
willingness of school administrators to 
allow for flexibility in the use of time for 
experimenting, for frequent observations 
of other teachers using the method, and 
for consultations and exchanges of ideas 
is recommended. The teacher has never 
before been such a guidance and resource 
person. He becomes a combination coun- 
selor - librarian - reading - instructor. De 
tailed plans for conferences, for forms for 
recording the child's progress, for 
arrangement and classification of books 
so that children can find the ones they 
want quickly, and for stimulating work 
habits in children are especially needed. 
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Teachers report that the results are 
worth the efforts. Almost all the reports 
of achievement as measured by standard- 
ized reading tests indicate normal or 
above-normal growth in reading. In ad- 
dition, it is felt that habits of concentra- 
tion are strengthened, thinking is en- 
couraged, the capacity for self-manage- 
ment is enlarged, and the reasons for 
reading become more purposeful. Par- 
ents seem enthusiastic. 


Individualized Reading and 


Teacher Education 


That the majority of schools of educa- 
tion will undertake to educate teachers 
in the details of this plan is, of course, 
the cherished expectation of proponents 
of individualized reading. What is the 
feasibility of such a prospect? How 
would courses of education in reading 
methodology be organized if this method 
became adopted? What additional 
courses might be required in teacher edu- 
cation? As yet there are few answers to 
these questions. 


The charge often is brought forward 
that elementary-school teachers follow 
too slavishly the outline and point of 
view of the textbooks they use. If this 
is so, college professors of reading 
methodology can also be accused of this 
practice. The textbook for the college 
course tends, unfortunately at times, to 
set not only the tone of the course offer- 
ing but its contents as well. This is par- 
ticularly true of courses taught by be- 
ginning college instructors. These teach- 
ers, feeling a need for security, sometimes 
depend too much on the organization of 
materials by highly respected authorities 
in the field. As they mature, and respect- 
ful attendance to their superiors trans- 
forms into an increasing independence of 
thought, there is often a radical over- 
hauling of the reading course content 
and objectives. Unfortunately, this urge 
for critical evaluation may be not as 
widespread as deans of instruction like 
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to think. Too commonly the pattern of 
the offering in a course is habitual, with 
radical change becoming painful indeed. 

Courses in reading methodology, if 
they follow the outline of almost all the 
textbooks written for them, involve 
several distinct features. The organiza- 
tion of these books has changed little in 
the last twenty years. Something of the 
nature of reading as a psychological pro- 
cess is presented. The importance of 
reading in our system of government is 
pointed out. Most of the texts from this 
point onward are organized in a chrono- 
logical way, proceeding from an explan- 
ation of the readiness period of reading, 
through primary-grade reading and in- 
termediate-grade reading. Following this 
there usually is a chapter on how reading 
is evaluated. Ordinarily, attention is paid 
to word recognition and analysis, com- 
prehension, reading in the content fields, 
and recreational reading. Depending on 
the author, special chapters on study 
skills, oral reading, and remedial reading 
may be included. Almost without excep- 
tion, the description of individualized 
reading methodology is never broached, 
however. Almost always, the degree of 
individualization of reading possible 
through small groups and “free reading” 
is described as being as adequate a pro- 
vision for individual differences as can 
be made. Great stress is laid upon the 
use of the teacher’s manual as a guide not 
only for the type of lessons to be taught 
but also for determination of the pace 
the program of reading instruction 
should follow. It can be said fairly that 
the various textbooks tend to follow and 
support the status quo of reading instruc- 
tion. They seldom can be characterized 
as breaking new ground. Readers of these 
texts will search in vain for exceptionally 
different ideas as they read from text- 
book to textbook. The amount of space 
given to each of the content topics de- 
scribed above seems to be about their 
only distinguishing feature. 
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Actually then, there is little evidence 
available from the textbooks to indicate 
that courses of methodology in reading 
taught in departments of education are 
being changed so as to lead the way for 
individualized reading to become used 
widely in the public schools. The con- 
trary seems to be more the case. While 
undoubtedly there are isolated college 
instructors who defy the mandates of 
the writers of college textbooks in read- 
ing methodology and emphasize indi- 
vidualized reading in their college class- 
rooms, they are presumably few in num- 
ber.* On the other hand, there are public 
educators in certain sections of the coun- 
try—notably New York and California— 
who exemplify the source of educational 
leadership, inspiration, and innovation 
who could stimulate progress toward a 
widespread use of individualized read- 
ing. 

The college course in reading method- 
ology would be changed notably if such 
progress were stimulated. Greater em- 
phasis would be given to familiarizing 
the student with the various titles and 
categories of all children’s books and 
other reading materials. This probably 
would call for requiring a course in chil- 
dren's literature in conjunction with the 
reading methods course. The special 
problems of reading in content fields— 
that is, in arithmetic, social studies, and 
science—would be relegated to the special 
methods courses. This proposal assumes 
that the reading of arithmetic problems, 
for example, can best be taught in the 
arithmetic class rather than in the read- 
ing class. 


Practically no time would be spent on 
remedial reading, since this problem 


* The writer admits freely to speculation here. 
He may be terribly wrong. There may be a 
literal groundswell of movement in colleges in 
this direction. The literature in the field of 
teaching reading would say no. A communica- 
tion from any college instructor of reading 
methodology who emphasizes individualized 
reading in his course would be appreciated. 
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would seldom arise under a plan that 
allows for individual rates of growth in 
reading. No child taking individualized 
reading would be classified a “remedial 
reader” and shunted away to embarrass- 
ing special classes. Instead, the classroom 
teacher would have material on hand 
with which the slower learner could find 
success, read comfortably, and make 
progress toward improvement. Excep- 
tional children who deviate widely from 
normal expectations, probably for psy- 
chological reasons, still would have to be 
taught by specialists, however. 

Word analysis and word recognition 
skills would have to be mastered in col- 
lege classes. Since the teacher does not 
copy a lesson from the teacher's manual 
in individualized reading, he must have 
these skills at instant recall and also be 
thoroughly schooled in the order in 
which they may be presented best. At 
present many students decide against 
making a deliberate effort to master 
these skills because they realize they are 
all arranged for them in the teacher's 
manual. Unfortunately, this over-de- 
pendence on the teacher’s manual sharp- 
ly restricts the teacher's ability to teach 
these skills incidentally or, if taught in- 
cidentally, to be sure they are being 
taught in a correct pattern. 

The unique features of the individual- 
ized reading program would be stressed, 
of course. These are basically the plan- 
ning period, at which time each child 
affirms what reading he will undertake; 
the conference period, at which time the 
teacher helps individual children or 
small temporarily arranged groups who 
have demonstrated a similar need; the 
sharing period, at which time the child 
communicates to others orally, artistical- 
ly, dramatically, or in written form what 
pleasures, information, or solutions to 
problems he has gained from his reading; 
and the evaluation period, at which time 
the entire class judges how well it is 
meeting its group goals and conform 
ing to group standards which have been 
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established co-operatively at an earlier 
time. 


Each of these involves certain unique 
problems, but the aspects of the program 
that call for the greatest degree of crea- 
tive teaching are the conference period 
and the sharing period. In the confer- 
ence period the teacher counsels and 
guides the child, helps him plan reading 
experiences that will best suit his needs 
and abilities, and directs him to needed 
word recognition activities. In the col- 
lege classroom, preparation for such 
teaching might be made most advantage- 
ously through the study and discussion of 
case studies of typical problems that chil- 
dren would bring to the conference 
period. The sharing period is closely 
related to the planning period, as might 
be assumed. Student teachers in college 
classes could probably best learn about 
the various ways a child could share a 
book by reading children’s books and 
actually demonstrating to small groups 
in the college class as many different 
ways books could be shared as possible. 


Of inestimable value to the student 
teacher would be the knowledge of tech- 
niques by which readability is deter- 
mined. Students would practice measur- 
ing readability of books. Undoubtedly 
much greater measurement of the read- 
ability of trade books would be under- 
taken by both publishers and professors 
if individualized reading were widely 
used. Probably even simpler processes 
than those extant would be forthcoming. 
Very likely one significant project each 
student teacher would complete in the 
reading course would be a descriptive 
catalogue of essential books on various 
topics and at varying levels of difficulty. 
Included in such a catalogue would be 
appropriate questions to evaluate the 
child’s comprehension, word recognition 
and literary appreciation, and a list of 
interesting ideas for the sharing by the 
child of information and ideas gained 
and pleasures experienced. 
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The topic of beginning readiness 
would be treated in the college course no 
differently from the way it is now 
handled. A program of individualized 
reading also would include making a 
careful judgment of a child’s emotional, 
social, mental, and physical status before 
beginning reading. Because each child 
reads material that conforms to his ca- 
pacities and abilities, the readiness of the 
child at later stages of reading would be 
determined by the teacher during the 
individual conference period. Her guid- 
ance at this point prepares the child for 
future reading. The college course would 
emphasize how to give such guidance, 

Evaluation in individualized reading is 
generally much more continuous and 
systematic than in group reading because 
of the systematic and continuous records 
the teacher makes of the child’s progress 
during the conference period. How to 
use forms on which data about the 
child’s progress are recorded quickly and 
easily would be an important aspect of 
the college course. The administration 
and interpretation of standardized tests 
would be taught in the tests- and-meas- 
urements course, not in the reading 
course. 

The effectiveness of college classroom 
instruction in individualized reading 
upon student teaching depends on suit- 
able conditions existing in the public 
school in which the student teacher 
teaches, and it may be that the wide- 
spread adoption of the method in college 
classes rests on these conditions. The 
advocates of individualized reading hope 
that these conditions will ultimately pre- 
vail. 
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... In His Classroom 

I'he teacher faces three problems in his efforts to improve the quality of education in 
his classroom. The first one, and the one that is always present with us in education, is 
that of motivation . . . making people want to know something, care about learning it, 
see some reason for it. The second is the problem of getting dead wood out of the 
curriculum in order to make room and time for things about the contemporary world 
that we have to teach people if they are to live in it wisely. And the third one is steadily 
improving his teaching methods to get better results.—-Howard H. Cummings, “As the 
Teacher Sees It.” EDUCATION FoR THE ECONOMIC CHALLENGES OF Tomorrow, 1949-1959, 
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The Education of Special Teachers 
in Western Europe 


EnucaTIoNAL programs for handi- 
capped children in Europe antedate pro- 
grams of preparation for their teachers, as 
would be expected. Even with the teach- 
ing of deaf and blind children where the 
need for special preparation is so obvi- 
ous, formal courses in teacher education 
have been inaugurated only recently in 
some countries, and for all types of 
special teachers the licensing require- 
ments still vary widely. Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and Poland require 
special education for all teachers of the 
handicapped, but in Greece and Spain 
certification for teaching normal: chil- 
dren is enough. In the Netherlands, 
certificates for elementary-school teach- 
ing and gymnastics are required, with 
men teachers needing qualification in 
handicrafts and women in needlework. 

Other countries prescribe advanced 
education in terms of the particular 
needs of a group of handicapped chil- 
dren, such as the blind, deaf, or orthope- 
dically handicapped. 


Requirements for Teaching 
the Handicapped 

In every country except Greece and 
Spain (a total of nineteen) some kind 
of special education is required for teach- 
ers of the deaf, but only fourteen coun- 
tries have similar requirements for teach- 
ers of the blind. The nature and the 
extent of the requirements are approxi- 
mately the same for both groups of 
teachers in these countries. In Sweden 
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and Portugal, however, programs for 
teachers of the deaf take longer than 
those for teachers of the blind: in 
Sweden, two years as compared with one, 
while the Portuguese program for teach- 
ers of the deaf includes more formal 
coursework than does the program for 
teachers of the blind. In France it takes 
longer to become a fully qualified teach- 
er of the blind or deaf if the candidate 
aspires to teach in one of the national 
institutions. 

The situation in France is very com- 
plex, with requirements for teachers of 
the blind and the deaf varying according 
to whether the institution is national, 
departmental (provincial), or private. 
In general, requirements are most exact- 
ing in the national establishments. For 
example, teachers of the blind in na- 
tional institutions must have had five 
years of inservice education and teachers 
of the deaf, three years, whereas the 
private or departmental institutions for 
the blind or deaf require only two years 
of such preparation. The titles of teach- 
ing personnel also vary according to the 
type of institution and the amount of 
preparation completed. 

In ten countries there are special re- 
quirements for speech correctionists, 
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whether called elocution teachers, re- 
educators, speech therapists, or ortho- 
phonists. In England they are listed as 
auxiliary medical personnel along with 
groups such as physical therapists and 
occupational therapists. The desirabil- 
ity of this classification is now questioned 
by some speech therapists, who believe 
that it would be better to be identified 
with education and to be classified as 
special teachers. 

Speech correction is sometimes added 
to or combined with the special educa- 
tion of teachers of the deaf or of the 
hard-of-hearing. In Denmark there is a 
ten-months course at each of the two in- 
stitutes for the speech handicapped, 
which will prepare teachers to work with 
hard-of-hearing children in the public 
schools who have speech difficulties or 
who are retarded readers. In Belguim 
t is considered desirable for teachers of 
deaf-mute children to qualify as mai- 
tresses d’élocution (speech therapists) in 
iddition to their basic preparation. Sim- 
ilarly, in France the teachers of hard-of- 
hearing children who do speech correc- 
tion in institutions for deaf-mutes take 
idditional courses in “re-education,” ob- 
taining a diploma as an orthophonist (di- 
blome d’orthophoniste) from the Faculty 
if Medicine in Paris. On the other hand, 
n Italy, where speech therapists are 
isted separately from teachers for the 
leaf and get separate diplomas, they take 
the same basic program of preparation, 
though with different emphasis in sub- 
ect matter. 


In Germany speech correction is an 
integral part of the education of teachers 
of the deaf or of the hard-of hearing or 
soth, and the graduate is qualified for 
work with the deaf, hard-of-hearing, or 
speech handicapped. 


Preparation for teaching the hard-of.- 
hearing and the deaf is usually the same, 
is preparation for teaching the par- 
tially sighted and the blind. The licenses 
sued in countries such as Austria are 
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for teaching the blind and partially 
sighted and for teaching the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. In France, in national 
and private schools, teachers of the deaf 
must have a special certificate for teach- 
ing the deaf and hard-of-hearing, but no 
special qualifications are demanded for 
teaching in schools specifically for the 
partially sighted or for the hard-of-hear- 
ing. In these schools teachers may be 
certified to teach mentally retarded chil- 
dren or they may simply be teachers with 
an interest in this field. Teachers of the 
partially sighted and _hard-of-hearing 
who work in French institutions for the 
blind and deaf, respectively, must be 
certified to teach backward children, as 
must the teachers in departmental insti- 
tutions for the deaf. 

Teachers of crafts and vocational sub- 
jects in special schools qualify primarily 
as artisans and vocational teachers. Only 
in rare cases have they qualified as 
special educators. 


Education for Special Teachers 


Programs of education for special 
teachers in the Netherlands are desig- 
nated as Protestant or Catholic; but in 
Belgium and Switzerland, even though 
there are separate Protestant and Catho- 
lic associations for special educators, the 
same educational program is taken by all 
special teachers. 


All countries prescribe preservice prep- 
aration at the same level for teachers of 
the handicapped as for teachers in the 
regular elementary school: a minimum 
of four years of secondary education plus 
a minimum of a year and a half in a 
teacher education institution. The 
underlying assumption is that few chil- 
dren will continue beyond elementary 
school, and those who do will in one way 
or another adjust to the regular pro- 
gram. Consequently, no need is recog- 
nized for special programs for the edu- 
cation of secondary-school teachers of 
the handicapped. 
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While it is usually possible for a uni- 
versity degree to be substituted for prep- 
aration in the teacher education institu- 
tion, this is seldom done since degree 
holders are rarely interested in elemen- 
tary-school employment. 


Successful teaching experience with 
normal children is prerequisite for ap- 
pointment as a special teacher in Austria, 
Belgium, Finland, Germany, Poland, 
‘Sweden, and Switzerland. In Yugoslavia 
two years’ experience is also required, 
except for graduates who have majored 
in special education at one of the three 
higher schools of pedagogy. Greece ap- 
points its few special education teachers 
from the ranks of experienced teachers. 
Denmark, England, Ireland, and the 
Netherlands regard this experience as 
desirable but not essential. In the other 
countries nearly all of the special teach- 
ers have taught normal children first. 
The growing interest in preservice pro- 
grams and the increasing demand for 
special education teachers make it un- 
likely that additional countries will 
adopt an experience requirement. 


Inservice education is more common 
than formal preservice education and 
extends from one to five years. The pro- 
gram is usually built around supervised 
teaching supplemented by formal 
courses. Sometimes short, full-time pro- 
grams of preparation precede the in- 
service education. In France, teachers 
for the “open-air” schools start with a 
fifteen-week intensive program and then 
go into the inservice program or a one- 
year, full-time, preservice program. 

Polish aspirants to posts as special 
teachers may choose between a two-year, 
full-time course and a three-to-four-year 
correspondence course which includes 
periodic intensive workshops and a year 
of inservice preparation. One curriculum 
in their two-year program is for educa- 
tional aides, who perform a special non- 
teaching function as auxiliary personnel 
in sanitaria and hospitals. They work 
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with children in their out-of-class hours, 
writing letters for them to family and 
friends, playing games with them, and 
reading to them, thus in general acting 
as parent substitutes or social workers, 
depending on the age and needs of the 
child. 

Formal programs of teacher education 
usually include some general courses per- 
taining to the field of special education 
as a whole, such as child psychology, edu- 
cational psychology, the physical de- 
velopment of the child, and children’s 
literature, along with other more special- 
ized courses related to particular types 
of disability. These could include anat- 
omy and physiology of a certain kind 
of handicap, history of the education of 
children with such a handicap, teaching 
methods, and suitable arts and crafts ac- 
tivities. Student tea¢hing and visits to 
special schools are also a part of the pro 
gram. For example, in Poland the stu- 
dents in their second year at the Institute 
of Special Pedagogy spend one week a 
month—eight weeks in all—traveling 
throughout Poland in groups with their 
methods instructor and visiting various 
institutions where they spend an entire 
day engaged in teaching and related ac- 
tivities. During such field visits they have 
numerous conferences with their 
methods instructor and with the direc- 
tors of the special institutions. 


Educators Abroad 


Some countries are either too small or 
have too limited resources to provide 
their own programs for special teachers 
and therefore send them abroad, or ex- 
pect them to go abroad, for this prepara- 
tion, as in the case of Luxembourg, 
Greece, and Portugal. Others may have 
some programs but not enough to meet 
all their needs, and so they still expect 4 
number of their special teachers to be 
prepared outside the country, as is the 
case of Ireland, Northern Ireland, Scot- 
land, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. In 
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Switzerland there are three special edu- 
cation institutions, but these provide 
only a general course leading to a certifi- 
cate for the field as a whole; teachers who 
wish to specialize in the teaching of the 
deaf or blind must get further education 
in other countries such as Germany, 
France, or the United States. In Yugo- 
slavia, teachers who need specialized edu- 
cation and who can speak a foreign lan- 
guage are sent abroad for this training 
by a scholarship office in the Ministry of 
Education; these teachers, in turn, in- 
struct their colleagues at home. 


Financing Special Teacher Education 


The cost of the education of special 
teachers may be met by the individual, 
by the voluntary organization or by the 
school offering the educational program, 
or occasionally by the government, as in 
Denmark where the teacher also gets 
full salary while engaged in a formal 
teacher education program. Scholarships 
are sometimes available for preparation 
that is secured abroad, though here, too, 
the individual sometimes underwrites 
the expenses himself. 


The Special Teacher's License 


In most countries the special teacher's 
license or certificate is issued by the 
teacher education school or institution. 
Sweden and France are exceptions. In 
France, teachers in national and private 
institutions for the blind and the deaf 
are certified by the Ministry of Public 
Health, while the Ministry of National 
Education certifies teachers in depart- 
mental institutions for the blind and the 
deaf, speech therapists, and teachers in 
open-air schools. 

There is considerable variation from 
country to country in the kinds of certifi- 
cates or diplomas granted, and in the 
groups which a teacher is qualified to 
teach. In France, for example, a number 
of specific certificates of aptitude for in- 
structing are issued to special groups, in- 
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cluding certificates for general instruc- 
tion of blind or deaf-mute children (with 
a specific one for instruction in a 
national institution), musical instruc- 
tion of the blind, physical education 
of the blind or the deaf, vocational 
instruction of the blind or the deaf, in- 
struction of mentally retarded children, 
and instruction in open-air schools. The 
certificates for teaching children in open- 
air schools and for teaching mentally re- 
tarded children are usable for special 
education in general. In Yugoslavia, 
teachers prepared to work with the blind 
can take a post in schools for other cate- 
gories, and even in the regular schools. 


Occasionally, where the first organized 
program of teacher preparation in 
special education was for teachers of the 
mentally retarded, certificates were and 
still are valid for any field of special edu- 
cation. This situation exists in Italy, 
where the diploma issued by the Scuola 
Magistrale Orthofrenica, originally in- 
tended for teachers of mentally retarded 
children, is valid for any other category 
of handicapped children as well, even 
though other specialized teacher educa- 
tion schools have been founded in the 
meantime. 

The wider application of the certifi- 
cate for teaching mentally retarded chil- 
dren is frequently found in a situation 
where a group such as the epileptic or 
the cerebral palsied has been tradition- 
ally included with the mentally handi- 
capped. For example, a certificate for 
teaching backward children is required 
in France for teaching the cerebral 
palsied. 


Exceptions in Assignment 


Even in those countries with specific 
educational requirements for special 
teachers, mumerous exceptions are 
usually made because of the continuing 
shortage of prepared personnel. There 
is also the common situation where older 
teachers are exempted from a recently 
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inaugurated program, though encour- 
aged to supplement their experience 
with optional workshops and refresher 
courses in vacation periods. Additional 
incentive may be provided them by at- 
taching a salary increase to supplemen- 
tary preparation. In Yugoslavia educa- 
tional authorities estimate that about 40 
per cent of the special teachers now serv- 
ing’ have had no special training, al- 
though some are currently taking work 
to become qualified teachers of handi- 
capped children. 


In some places certified special educa- 
tion teachers are teaching normal chil- 
dren and thus are not utilizing their 
special training. They may prefer a posi- 
tion in a regular school in the capital to 
work as a specialist in an outlying area. 
This is likely to occur where transporta- 
tion is poor and the social and cultural 
life is concentrated in the capital, as in 
Greece, Portugal, and Yugoslavia. 
Sometimes it is possible to attain salary 
increments through completing _pro- 
grams of study in special education with- 
out necessarily using this preparation 
for teaching handicapped children. In 
Italy, for example, teachers may obtain 
the benefits of the preferential pay scale 
that is attached to such preparation 
while continuing in their positions in 
the regular schools. 


The distribution of special teachers is 
uneven in most countries. It is generally 
difficult to obtain sufficient teachers in 
rural areas. In Yugoslavia, where there 
is an acute housing shortage, an induce- 
ment is given by allotting larger living 
quarters to special teachers who will 
work in the country districts. 


In some countries the desirability of 


special education is recognized, as shown 
by standards set up in employment prac- 
tices, even though these standards are 
not formally incorporated into certifica- 
tion requirements. Leaders in these coun- 
tries generally agree that it will become 
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desirable to adopt certification standards 
as programs grow in size. 


Handicapped Teachers 


It is a common practice in special 
schools to recruit teachers from the ranks 
of former pupils. Blind teachers teach 
blind pupils in nearly every country. 
Crippled teachers are found in schools 
for the orthopedically handicapped, as 
well as occasionally in the regular 
schools. In Yugoslavia blind students are 
eligible for admission to regular teacher 
education programs, after which they 
may attend the higher schools of peda- 
gogy to prepare for positions as teachers 
of the blind. On the other hand, efforts 
are often made in these countries to con- 
trol the proportion of such teachers so 
that the handicapped child will also have 
sufficient contact with nonhandicapped 
teachers, as in Scotland where the pro 
portion of blind teachers in schools for 
the blind must not exceed 25 per cent of 
the staff. 


Salaries 


In about half the countries the salaries 
of special teachers are higher than those 
of regular teachers. In Switzerland they 
are generally higher except in some pri- 
vate institutions, whereas in Sweden onl) 
the teachers of the blind have a salary 
advantage. In England, where all special 
teachers have a salary advantage, there 
is still further increment for teachers of 
the blind and of the deaf. In Ireland and 
in Portugal the salaries are generally the 
same for special and regular teachers, 
except in a few cases where a teacher 
with special preparation receives higher 
pay. In Greece and Italy so many differ 
ent factors influence the salary schedule 
that the special teacher sometimes ac 
tually earns less than the regular teacher 

In more than half the countries, the 
salaries of all teachers, including special 
teachers, are paid by the national govert 
ment. 
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Class Size 

Whether or not there is a pay differen- 
tial, special teachers usually have the 
advantage of teaching smaller classes, 
and in some instances have fewer classes 
per week than the regular teacher. In 
England, in contrast to an average of 
thirty-three pupils in all elementary- and 
secondary-school classes, maximum class 
size is fixed at fifteen for the blind and 
partially sighted, ten for the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, twenty for the epileptic 
and orthopedically handicapped, and 
thirty for the delicate. In practice some 
of these classes tend to be oversized, the 
blind and delicate being the groups least 
likely to exceed the maximum. 

The contrast is even greater in coun- 
where the average class size is 
higher. In France, the average class in 
the regular school has forty-five pupils, 
whereas the average special class has ten 
to fifteen blind children, twelve deaf 
children, and fifteen crippled children. 
In Germany, where the average class 
size is forty-eight, there are in the aver- 
age special class only seven blind chil- 
dren, nine deaf, twelve hard-of-hearing, 
fifteen crippled, and twenty-six speech 


tries 


handicapped. 

Poland goes still further in specifying 
maximum class sizes for different instruc- 
tional levels—the nursery school, the ele- 
mentary school, and the _ vocational 
school. An additional subdivision is 
made for class size for the chronically ill 
in preventoria, sanitaria for ambulatory 
children, and sanitaria for bedridden 
children, and in terms of age groups for 
tuberculosis sanitaria in particular, 


Special Names 

In some instances the teacher of handi- 
capped children has a special name, such 
as “curative pedagogue” in Switzerland, 
and “defectologist” in Yugoslavia. How- 
ever, Yugoslavian educators now prefer 
the use of the term “special educator” 
as the correct translation. 
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Hospital and Home Instruction 

Where hospital instruction for chil- 
dren is more formally organized, require- 
ments are usually the same as for teaching 
in a school for crippled children. When 
little instruction of this kind is given, 
however, a volunteer without special 
education may be accepted, though this 
person is often prepared as a regular 
teacher. It is rare for special preparation 
to be demanded of the teachers of home- 
bound children, since few countries 
make provisions of this kind, and where 
they exist, they are likely to be made by 
voluntary organizations or private indi- 
viduals. England recruits its teachers of 
the homebound from the ranks of retired 
teachers and married teachers who have 
left the profession. 


Organizations for Special Teachers 

In eleven of the twenty-one countries 
in western Europe there are special edu- 
cation organizations either entirely or 
primarily for special teachers. More 
countries (six) have separate associations 
for teachers of the deaf than for any 
other category. Three countries have 
associations of teachers of the blind (Eng- 
land, Germany, and Sweden), and two 
have combined organizations for teachers 
of the blind and deaf (Finland and 
France). At least five countries list as- 
sociations for special educators in gen- 
eral, without reference to a_ particular 
handicap (Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Yugoslavia). 

In Belgium and the Netherlands there 
are separate organizations for special 
teachers, based on religious affiliation, as 
well as separate journals. The Protest- 
ants have the Federation of Christian 
Instructors in Belgium, and the Catho- 
lics, the Federation of Catholic Institutes 
of Instruction. Parallel groups in the 
Netherlands are the Christian Union for 
Special Education in the Netherlands, 
and the Society for Furtherance of Ro- 
man Catholic Special Education, 
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In Sweden the Scandinavian Associa- 
tion of Schools for Retarded Children ap- 
parently includes both the mentally and 
physically handicapped. 

In Switzerland two of the pedagogical 
institutes educating special teachers (in 
Zurich and Fribourg) have associations 
for their graduates. 

The special teachers in Ireland, North- 
ern Ireland, and Scotland have no organ- 
ization of their own since they are afhli- 
ated with related English associations. 

In most countries the special teachers 
join a general teachers association. There 
may be a section or sections for these 
special teachers in the larger association. 
In some cases the teachers association 
sponsors meetings or conferences at- 
tended by the special teachers, for whom 
lectures in their specialties are arranged, 
as in Greece and Northern Ireland. In 
Switzerland teachers of handicapped 
children other than the deaf, hard-of- 
hearing, and speech-handicapped belong 
to the general teachers association. 

Various instances are cited of ways in 
which such a general teachers association 
collaborates with special educational 
groups. For example, the Norwegian 
Teachers Association collaborates with 
the Norwegian Association for the Pro- 
tection of Hearing in making arrange- 
ments for a series of summer courses in 
lip reading for teachers of the hard-of- 
hearing; and the Polish Teachers Union 
co-operates with the Institute of Special 
Pedagogy in carrying out a number of its 
special projects. 

These various special education associ- 
ations arrange seminars, workshops, con- 
ferences, and brief study programs for 
special teachers. Such workshops and 
congresses are also organized by volun- 
tary societies in the field of special edu- 
cation in most countries. 

There is frequent collaboration with 
international groups in special educa- 
tion. For example, through the German 
Association for Teachers of the Blind, 
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experts from the various committees of 
the World Council for the Welfare of 
the Blind contribute to the improvement 
of the welfare of the blind in Germany 
as in other parts of the world. Associa- 
tions in England have arranged various 
international congresses in special edu- 
cation, such as that for the deaf in Man- 
chester in the summer of 1958. Various 
special education conferences have been 
held by the Scandinavian countries, with 
meetings in each country in this group 
in turn. For instance, every second year 
a one-week workshop concerning the 
teaching of the blind is held in one of 
the Scandinavian countries during the 
school year, and every fifth year a one- 
week summer conference is held in one 
of these countries. There is also an 
annual congress for Scandinaivian teach- 
ers of the deaf. 


Professional Publications 

Special education teachers find incen- 
tive for the improvement of instruction 
in a variety of publications in their field. 
Many of these are published by volun- 
tary organizations serving the interests 
of a particular group of handicapped 
people, or by an_ individual special 
school, and deal with legal, social, and 
recreational concerns of the group in 
question. There are of course many 
journals, which include material con- 
cerning physically or mentally handi- 
capped children along with other types 
of needy or disturbed children, which 
are useful to special teachers—medical, 
public-health, welfare, and general edu- 
cational journals. Examples of these are 
The Children’s Home of France (Maison 
d’enfants de France), Protection of Child- 
hood (Sauvegarde de l’enfance), and Re- 
education (for delinquent, deficient, and 
neglected children), all published in 
France. 

Fifteen of the twenty-one countries 
also have publications, other than those 
of special organizations, of specific inter- 
est to special educators. A number of 
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these publications deal with the prob- 
lems of special education as a whole, and 
would therefore interest all special teach- 
ers. Examples of these are the Catholic 
Review of Special Instruction in Bel- 
gium, the Special Schools Journal in 
England, Abnormal Childhood in Italy, 
and The Special Schools in Yugoslavia. 

Most of the special education publica- 
tions dealing with educational problems 
are issued by associations of special teach- 
ers. In seven countries (England, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Portu- 
gal, and Sweden) associations of teachers 
of the deaf publish separate professional 
journals. In three countries (England, 
Germany, and Sweden) there are also pro- 
fessional journals published by national 
groups of teachers of the blind. 

In a few instances, as in Italy, there 
are publications directed to teachers of 
a particular category of handicapped 
children by the staff of an individual 
special school. Examples are Light with 
Light, published for teachers of the blind 
by the Romagnoli School in Rome and 
The Education of the Deaf-Mute and 
The School of the Deaf-Mute, published 
for teachers of the deaf by the Pendola 
Institute in Siena. Also in Italy, the Na- 
tional Federation of the Blind, with 
headquarters in Florence, issues the jour- 
nal Pedagogical Problems of Schools for 
the Blind specifically for educators of the 
blind rather than for the general public, 
as such organizations usually do. 

In Denmark and Finland there are 
journals for the deaf and blind com- 
bined. Only occasionally does one find a 
journal published for teachers of the 
delicate, crippled, speech handicapped, 
or hard-of-hearing specifically. 


Needs of Special Teacher 
Education Programs 


In general, the educational programs 
for special teachers in Europe need to be 
strengthened and enlarged. More theo- 
retical work as well as a more varied kind 
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of practical experience is essential. It is 
important that research and teacher edu- 
cation activities be combined in a single 
institution, so that the gap between dis- 
covery and application can be reduced as 
much as possible. Such institutions of 
special education should have university 
afhliation, if not actual status as uni- 
versity departments. The granting of 
certificates or diplomas directly by gov- 
ernment ministries, or at least the set- 
ting up of special education examina- 
tions to be passed by candidates on the 
completion of their preparation and be- 
fore professional work is started, would 
result in stronger than the 
present practice of allowing individual 
special schools to grant certificates to 
members of their own staff. Such meas- 
ures would help to insure the generally 
needed increase in the number of appli- 
cants for special education positions. 

In Europe, as in the United States, 
shortages of fully qualified teachers con- 
stitute the greatest obstacle to giving each 
handicapped child the education by 
which he may become all that he is cap- 
able of becoming. 


programs 
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Causes of the Revolution 
Ihe causes of the revolution [in instruction] are known to all. The mushrooming 
enrollments, during a period when there are not enough adults to provide sufficient 
personnel for all fields that require highly developed professional competence, forecast 
a shortage of outstanding teachers for at least another twenty years. The need to use 
teaching talent in ways to gain maximum benefits is an urgent necessity. Greatly increased 
demands for highly educated intelligence place a premium on instructional skill in all 
fields and at every level of the school system. The rapid expansion of knowledge in the 
social studies and the humanities, and particularly in the sciences, has produced the 
inescapable requirements that we must teach more of the proper content in less time with 
greater permanence and must make skills and knowledges function more effectively. 

In the face of persistent demands for higher quality, for more efficiency in instruction, 
and for greater numbers of students, technological discoveries that have proven beneficial 
in other fields are being adapted for use in teaching. As “necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” the critical instructional problems are stimulating the creative use of electronic 
machines to relieve teachers of some time;consuming, routine chores and to improve the 
general quality of instructional services. 

Although the causes of the instructional revolution are known, not all schools and 
colleges accept them as irrevocable. Many still continue with instructional programs and 
procedures that were out of date a generation ago. They seem to be indulging in a type 
of “whistling in the dark” that suggests that they are attempting to ride out the revolution 
by ignoring it.—Lindley J. Stiles, “Revolution in Instruction,” The Second Charles W. 
Hunt Lecture, presented at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of The American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, February 22, 1961, p. 10. 
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The Methods Course—Why? 


Waar are the functions of courses 
entitled “Teaching Science in the Ele- 
mentary School” or “Science Experiences 
for Young Children”? A methods course 
must bridge the gap between the formal 
preparation which the prospective teacher 
receives and his task of teaching or guid- 
ing students in the area of science. It 
is one of the courses which must change 
the student from a receiver of informa- 
tion to an individual capable of guiding 
the learning of the others, and it calls 
for a change in attitude on the part of 
the students—a change both in the way 
they learn and in the way they will teach. 

Most educators will admit that the 
preparation of elementary-school teach- 
ers in the area of science has been rather 
spotty and often poor. The subject-mat- 
ter courses offered are often of the survey 
type. For example, prospective teachers 
often take one year of biological science 
and one year or less of physical science. 
Most of these courses are lecture-demon- 
stration courses whose primary result is 
an accumulation of information. Rarely 
are laboratory experiences included in 
these offerings. 


Duties and Responsibilities 
of the Teacher 

To evaluate better the function of a 
methods course in this area, it is neces 
sary to look at what is demanded of the 
teacher once he enters the classroom. The 
teacher is expected to have a functional 
knowledge in health, nutrition, botany, 
zoology, ecology, physics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, geology, and so on. In addi- 
tion, he must be capable of guiding 


Even though this article deals specifi- 
cally with the teaching of science, it has 
implications for other methods courses. 

—EpiTors 


pupils in developing projects, including 
helping them wire circuits, bend glass, 
hammer nails, dissect frogs, and raise 
rats. 

These teachers-to-be are usually ex- 
pected to select from the mass of ever- 
changing scientific information those 
areas of study which best meet estab- 
lished criteria for their programs. They 
must be able to ask questions which will 
lead their pupils to pursue areas of sci- 
ence in depth, open-ended questions 
which will encourage students to seek 
further answers, questions which will 
provoke discussion as well as thought, 
and stimulating questions which will 
sustain interest in the classroom. Teach- 
ers must know how to order equipment, 
what type to order when funds are 
limited, where to get equipment and 
what sources are available locally, and 
also how to utilize the five-and-dime 
store to make simple equipment. 

Teachers are expected to be capable 
of long-term planning—planning which 
should result in behavioral changes in 
their pupils. They are also expected to 
be competent in lesson planning—in mak- 
ing maximum use of the limited time 
they have with their pupils. 


Dr. Fischler is assistant professor of edu- 
cation at the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 
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If a teacher enters a school system 
where no system-wide textbook is in use, 
he must be able to evaluate science books 
by applying criteria he develops. Any 
science educator can enlarge on the fore- 
going statement of skills and responsi- 
bilities. 


Gaps To Be Bridged 

In view of the preparation a prospec- 
tive teacher receives in his science-con- 
tent courses and the kinds of experiences 
he will be asked to perform in the class- 
room, let us look at the gap that lies 
between the two. This is the gap that 
must be bridged by a methods course. 
Somehow the instructor of such a course 
must at least make the prospective 
teacher aware of these tasks, give him 
some introduction to them, and help him 
set up criteria that will enable him to 
make intelligent choices. The prospec- 
tive teacher must have a feeling of con- 
fidence so that he will not be afraid to 
teach “science” when he enters his own 
classroom. The instructor of a methods 
course must provide these young people 
with the self-confidence necessary to do 
this. It is true that the prospective 
teacher, upon graduation, is merely an 
apprentice who must begin to develop 
while on the job. However, it is neces- 
sary for him to have some knowledge of 
what others have done and some feeling 
for science as a process. Hopefully, he 
will not attempt to teach his pupils in 
the same manner as he was taught in 
his own content course. 


The Bridge 
Analyzing in more detail a methods 
course which attempts to make. this 


transi‘ion, here are some things which. 


may be seen. At the outset, let it be clear 
that the prospective teacher must have 
knowledge in the content areas he will 
be expected to teach. Since this is often 
not the case, a responsibility for this 
knowledge becomes obligatory within 
the methods courses. Through the pres- 
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entation of content, however, many goals 
implied in the above may be accom- 
plished. For example, in teaching mag- 
netism and electricity, the instructor can 
approach the topic with a series of 
simple demonstrations which encourage 
the students in the class to ask questions. 
One question leads to another which in 
turn leads to a third which may conclude 
with “How can we find out?” or “How 
do we know?” By making a series of 
simple demonstrations which can be per- 
formed by the prospective teachers as 
well as their prospective pupils, perhaps 
they will develop an approach to the 
teaching of science. They will also be 
developing self-confidence as well as 
knowledge. 

It is not enough for the instructor to 
do the demonstrations. It is essential 
for the prospective teacher to develop 
confidence in handling euipment. For 
example, these future teachers must place 
their fingers simultaneously on both 
poles of a battery (one and one-half 
volts) to see that they will not be 
“shocked.” This confidence is of utmost 
importance if we expect them to allow 
their pupils to work with the materials 
of science. 

In addition to having experiences with 
the materials of science, we must help 
the prospective teacher develop criteria 
which will aid him in selecting those 
areas of science which will be most bene- 
ficial to his pupils. This involves a 
knowledge of the areas of science, a 
knowledge of the experiences which 
young people are capable of performing, 
and a knowledge of the principles of 
learning. 


The Transition 


To accomplish this goal the prospec- 
tive teacher should prepare a science unit 
for either the primary or intermediate 
grades. The unit might contain perva- 
sive objectives, immediate objectives, 
pupils’ objectives, activities, materials, 
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references, and evaluation of pupils’ be- 
havior changes. Pervasive objectives 
stem from the process of scientific in- 
quiry and may be realized through the 
asking of such questions as: “How do we 
know?” “How well do we know?” “How 
can we study things and events we cannot 
see?” and “What kinds of sense do we 
make from our observations?” 

Immediate objectives are the specific 
results of scientific inquiry: “What regu- 
larities, patterns, generalizations, or laws 
can we find among observable phenom- 
ena?” “Where are these regularities ap- 
plicable and where are they not applica- 
ble?” “What degree of security do we 
have in using these regularities in pre- 
dicting new results?” 

Pupils’ objectives stem from such ques- 
tions as, “How?” “When?” “How much?” 
What happens if . . . ?” and “What is 
the relation between . . . ?”” Often teach- 
ers plan without being aware of the 
pupils and the questions they might have 
or be caused to have. 

Activities are essential to the pupils’ 
growth toward the desired objectives. 
Science deals with both things and 
events; therefore, the more direct activi- 
ties the pupils have through which to 
gain answers to their questions, the better. 
Materials must be secured; films, film- 
strips, and other audio-visual materials 
must be ordered; and arrangements for 
feld trips into the community must be 
planned ahead of time. These and other 
items must be determined and included 
in the unit. 

Evaluation is necessary in order to 
determine whether we have achieved our 
goals. Such possibilities as recalling in- 
formatidn, selecting information, select- 
ing experiences, predicting results, de- 
signing experiments, improving experi- 
ments, and estimating the reliability of 
data and of conclusions may be included 
in the evaluation. The evaluation must 
determine growth toward the achieve- 
ment of the pervasive and the specific 
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objectives—growth as measured by be- 
havioral changes. By encouraging young 
teachers to think through an area in this 
fashion, we give them practice in long- 
term planning. But this is only their 
first attempt and it is hoped that they 
will change it, modify it, and develop 
other areas in a similar way. 

Since every class session is important 
and the contact time is precious, the 
prospective teacher should develop com- 
petency in lesson planning. How can he 
reorganize the knowledge he possesses 
into stimulating lessons that will en- 
courage pupils to pursue study on their 
own, to raise questions and then seek 
their own answers? How can he change 
from a “teller” to a guider of learning? 
Developing such competences requires 
changing the attitude of a prospective 
teacher. Because this is commonly the 
most difficult task, it therefore is time- 
consuming and this point should be em- 
phasized throughout the entire methods 
course. Through such activities the be- 
ginning teacher will be helped to say to 
a group, “I don’t know. But how can we 
find out?” 


Through the planning of a long-term 
resource unit, teachers will become fa- 
miliar with various sources of supplies, 
film catalogues, children’s trade books, 


encyclopedias, paper-back books, and 
such publications as the Science Teacher, 
Elementary-School Science Bulletin, Sct- 
ence News Letter, and Scientific Amert- 
can. Through planning, the teacher de- 
velops an awarenesss of the possibilities 
for individual and group activities. Thus 
as he reads, he constantly adds informa- 
tion to his unit, gathering additional 
material to be used next time. 


Within any elementary-school class- 
room, there is present a range of abili- 
ties. One of the questions which both 
experienced and inexperienced teachers 
always ask is, “What can I do to stimu- 
late the child who does not want to 
learn, or the child who is slow?” Also, 
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“What techniques can be used in dealing 
with the gifted child?” These are real 
questions for the prospective teacher, 
questions which must be discussed realis- 
tically in a methods course. A variety of 
approaches may be used to clarify these 
problems for students. A few are demon- 
strations, field work, laboratory experi- 
ences, films and dramatizations. These 
people must also learn that in order to 
make the best choice in each instance, 
the teacher must apply the more general 
criteria established previously in the 
teacher education program. 

The future elementary-school teacher 
must also understand the impact of sci- 
ence on society as well as the impact of 
society on the field of science. He should 
be aware of the scientific enterprise, of 
the problems that science has solved as 
well as those it has seemed to create. He 
must realize that mathematics is a valua- 
ble tool of the scientist and, wherever 
possible, children should be encouraged 
to make quantitative descriptions. The 
relationship of science to other areas such 
as social studies and language arts should 
also be brought to their attention, since 
these prospective teachers will usually 
be responsible for the total program. 

There is another course taken by the 
prospective teacher which also aids in 
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bridging the gap between theory and 
practice—student teaching. In the area 
of science, however, this course has not 
seemed very effective. In many cases the 
master teacher has had little or no prepa- 
ration in science 4nd often he may look 
to the new teacher for direction. There- 
fore, since these new teachers are fre- 
quently expected to give assistance to the 
older teachers, they should know their 
own limitations as well as how to work 
co-operatively with others in the pro- 
fession. 

The methods course for elementary- 
school teachers is the course in the area 
of science, therefore, which fulfills all of 
the important functions discussed above. 
The time usually available for this task 
is thirty to sixty clock hours. A course 
which fulfills these functions is difficult 
to design and equally as difficult to op- 
erate. It consists of compromises one 
must make between what ought to be 
done and the time available for doing 
the job. The teacher of this course must 
understand his responsibilities to these 
prospective teachers. He must help them 
to acquire the confidence, knowledge, 
and skills as well as the attitudes which 
will encourage them to teach science and 
to continue to develop further compe- 
tency in this field. 


Ads Nauseas 


If they can scent one heart from breaking 
Or analgeze one life the aching 

Or palliage one pain, 
As death is sure, they'll TV the cure 


Again and again 


And again 
And again. 


—Donald S. Klopp 
Los Angeles State College 
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Andreas M. Kazamias 


The Education of Good Teachers and the 
Oberlin Master of Arts in Teaching Program 


A RECURRING theme in the uproar 
that has recently characterized American 
education has been the school’s unsatis- 
factory performance with respect to the 
talented students, or the gifted, as they 
are more commonly known. As early as 
1945 the famous Harvard Report cau- 
tioned against what it called the “color- 
less mean,” and more recently James 
Bryant Conant directed his efforts to- 
ward strengthening the program for the 
academically talented. 

The criticisms of the alleged flaccidity 
of the secondary-school program have 
highlighted one of the most crucial prob- 
lems facing us today—the shortage of able 
ind well-educated teachers and educa- 
tional leaders. The pursuit of excellence, 
to use the terminology of the Rockefeller 
Report, entails the preparation of excel- 
lent teachers. But excellence in teaching 
isnot demanded solely because the minds 
of the academically talented need to be 
stretched to their fullest potential. Ex- 
cellence in teaching must always be en- 
visaged as the cornerstone of any ideal 
f education in a democracy. 


In thinking about the education of 
good teachers, three important questions 
come to mind. The first is “What is a 
good teacher?”’ the second, ““What should 
constitute his education?” and the third, 
“Whose responsibility is it to prepare 
him?” The first two questions are elusive 
ind no ready and sarisfactory answers 
have been found. The words “good” and 
‘education,” which make the questions 
even more difficult, are. purposely used 
here. The phrases “effective teachers” 
o “training teachers” have not been 
sed because a teacher muy be effective 


but not necessarily good and may be 
trained to perform a task without being 
educated. To be sure, the teacher must 
be effective and trained, but in our kind 
of society he must also be something 
more. He is constantly engaged in the 
task of fostering, maintaining, and in- 
tensifying life in the pupil on every 
plane—intellectual, emotional, moral, 
imaginative, and physical. 

No one has yet succeeded in devising 
a formula that would definitely guaran- 
tee the creation of individuals with such 
attributes. In most countries of the 
world teacher education has traditionally 
been envisaged in terms of two distinct 
and often mutually exclusive elements, 
viz., the “academic” or “liberal” and the 
“professional” or “technical.” This un- 
necessary dichotomy has led to differing 
conceptions of the proper curriculum 
for a prospective teacher and has plagued 
the academic world. It is unwise, it seems 
to me, to assume that the education of 
a good teacher consists entirely of what 
is traditionally understood by liberal 
education, as of course it is unwise to 
assume that it consists of a proliferation 
of courses in education. The verb “to 
teach,” according to an English educator, 
takes two objects, one direct and the 
other indirect. We say, for example, “I 
teach John Latin.” In order, therefore, 
for a teacher to perform his proper func- 
tion, he needs to know at least the fol- 
lowing: (1) Latin, (2) John, and (3) the 
conditions under which and the reasons 
why John learns Latin. Stated more con- 
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cretely, the education of a good teacher 
comprises knowledge of his field, knowl- 
edge of the process of education, profes- 
sional skills in the art of teaching, and 
a strong background in liberal or gen- 
eral education. 

’ Now, whose responsibility is it to pro- 
duce such individuals? Before the rise 
of the teachers’ colleges and the colleges 
of education, the liberal arts colleges and 
universities were the sole agencies pre- 
paring secondary-school teachers. Even 
now, contrary to a popular conception, 
the chief source of supply of such teach- 
ers is the liberal arts college and univer- 
sity. It seems clear, therefore, that if 
there is something wrong with our high- 
school teaching, the liberal arts colleges 
must accept a large part of the responsi- 
bility. An equally important and, in my 
opinion, unfortunate fact, is that the 
liberal arts colleges, and particularly the 
“best” among them, have assumed less 
and less responsibility in teacher educa- 
tion. This being the case, how is it pos- 
sible to meet the necessary demand for 
good teachers? Strong liberal arts col- 
leges draw many if not most of the ablest 
students from the best secondary schools. 
If they exonerate themselves from the 
responsibility of encouraging some of 
these students to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, then the schools will suffer, chil- 
dren will suffer, the nation will suffer, 
and ultimately those colleges themselves 
will suffer. The classical tragic cycle of 
“hybris begets hybris” will be in opera- 
tion, if it is not already. The conclusion, 
therefore, seems inevitable. If there is 
to be an improvement in teacher prepa- 
ration, the liberal arts colleges must par- 
ticipate more actively and more imagina- 
tively to bring it about. 

Judging from the experience here at 
Oberlin, many of the above conditions 
have been at work. Oberlin has been 
preparing teachers since the first years 
of its existence. But recently the number 
of able students, especially men, enter- 
ing teaching has steadily diminished, for 
partly internal and partly external rea- 
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sons. Some of these reasons are such that 
the college has no control over them. | 
shall not at this stage dwell in detail 
upon them, but one, specifically, should 
be mentioned. Many of Oberlin’s able 
students who are interested in entering 
teaching careers find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to accommodate the profes. 
sional study of education in their pro. 
gram of studies during their undergradu- 
ate years. Some of these students seek 
admission to graduate programs in 
teacher education; others forget teaching 
altogether. Those few who do attempt 
to “cross the Rubicon” in their under- 
graduate years find that they have to 
patch their professional education onto 
a program designed for other purposes, 
or are motivated to do so by considera- 
tions somewhat unrelated to teaching, 
ie., getting jobs to see their husbands 
through graduate school. This motiva- 
tion does provide a constant supply of 
immediate and future teachers, but it 
presents some problems to those engaged 
in preparing teachers. 

Undergraduate teacher preparation in 
liberal arts colleges, therefore, may be 
gradually becoming obsolescent; but the 
point to be emphasized here is that at 
Oberlin a number of students who want 
to go into teaching find it difficult to 
do so. This, we have reason to believe, is 
not an isolated phenomenon. 

In view of this problem and the con- 
siderations mentioned above, Oberlin 
has initiated a Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing program which began operating dur- 
ing the academic year 1960-61. 


The Program 

The emphasis of the Oberlin MAT is 
on the qualitative aspects of teacher edu- 
cation and in its initial stages it is 
limited to twenty students. With the 
vision of quality as its motivating ideal, 
it seeks to provide a balanced course of 
study consisting of (1) advanced work in 
the student's major and related fields, 
(2) basic courses in education, and (3) 
student teaching in the form of an 
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internship. Furthermore, it is open only 
to those students who possess the requi- 
site intellectual competence, interest, and 
enthusiasm as well as the necessary char- 
acter traits which have long been re- 
garded as essential attributes of a good 
teacher. 

The period of study extends over a 
summer session of not less than six weeks 
and one full academic year. 

In the summer the student receives 
eight credit hours, six in the field of edu- 
cation during the period of actual resi- 
dent study (six weeks), and two for private 
reading in the methodology of teaching 
in the student's special field. This latter 
area emphasizes supervised independent 
study and includes the following activi- 
ties: (1) study of current high-school 
texts in the student's special teaching 
field; (2) reading of assignments in spe- 
cial methods of teaching; (3) prepara- 
tion of detailed plans in at least one unit 
of teaching in the fall, the unit to be 
evaluated by a college teacher as well as 
by an experienced classroom teacher; and 
(4) observations of available summer 
high-school classes and youth clubs. 

For one semester (fall or spring) of the 
following academic year the student is 
a full-time, paid intern in a co-operating 
public-school system and assumes full- 
time teaching responsibilities. The in- 
tern is supervised by the school and by 
the college and at least once a week 
(either on an evening or a Saturday 
morning) he attends a specially organ- 
wed, on-campus seminar in education 
which counts for three credit hours. 

The other half-year is devoted to full- 
time graduate study. During this period 
the student takes at least twelve credit 
hours of work in his area of specializa- 
tion and related fields and three hours 
in education. 

The program of study of each success- 
ful applicant is organized individually, 
lepending on his academic background 
and his particular needs. To qualify for 
the MAT degree the candidate must 
complete thirty-four credit hours dis- 
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tributed as follows: major and related 
fields (graduate level), fourteen hours; 
education, twelve hours; and teaching 
internship, eight hours. 


College-School Co-operation 

One of the important features of the 
Oberlin MAT is the internship which in- 
volves co-operation with public-school 
systems. Three neighboring school sys- 
tems—Cleveland, Elyria, and Lorain— 
joined with the College to provide the 
teaching positions for the program for 
1960-61. Other school systems in this 
vicinity are to be included in subsequent 
years. 

The main purpose for establishing 
such a co-operative relationship was to 
encourage public schools to take a more 
active part in the preparation of teach- 
ers. Hitherto, the role delegated to 
public schools in teacher preparation 
an the professional contact that has 
existed between the schools and the Col- 
lege have been limited to student teach- 
ing or to an occasional school visit or 
observation. This, though very profita- 
ble, did not prove to be very satisfactory. 
Student teaching, however well organ- 
ized, is not rooted in the atmosphere of 
the school nor in the social and political 
life of the community. The student 
teacher does not actually come to grips 
with the realities of the classroom, the 
school, and the community. Though use- 
ful, it is at best a pedagogical stop-gap. 
Its practicality is apparent rather than 
real and the latter is more significant. 
Under a student-teaching arrangement 
college professors, on the one hand, wha 
have very little contact with the class- 
room and the school, dwell too much in 
the ivory tower of the “theoretical,” and 
school administrators, on the other hand, 
are forced, so to speak, to accept what 
the colleges give them. 

The internship arrangement seeks to 
obviate such anomalies. The school au- 
thorities interview the prospective intern 
and final admission to the program de- 
pends on such an interview. 
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Mid-Western College Co-operative Plan 

The Oberlin MAT has not been de- 
signed for Oberlin students alone. A 
basic consideration in starting the pro- 
gram was that it should function in co- 
operation with a selected group of other 
liberal arts colleges in Ohio and adjacent 
States. 

In February, 1960, a meeting was held 
at Oberlin at which the presidents or 
representatives of fourteen colleges in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan were in- 
vited to discuss the establishment of a 
co-operative plan for the purpose of se- 
lection and recruitment of promising 
students for the Oberlin MAT. The 
fourteen Colleges invited were: Albion, 
Antioch, Baldwin-Wallace, Denison, 
Earlham, DePauw, Hiram, Hope, Kala- 
mazoo, Kenyon, Ohio Wesleyan, Otter- 
bein, Wabash, and Wooster. 

Plans are being worked out to estab- 
lish officially this co-operative program. 
Under such an arrangement each college 
will (1) establish a faculty committee 
representing different areas of the col- 
lege curriculum and (2) appoint a rep- 
resentative who will act as liaision be- 
tween and among the committee, the 
college, the MAT director, and the ad- 
ministrative board. The representative 
will become identified as the official cen- 
ter of information concerning not only 
the Oberlin MAT program, but also 
other fifth-year programs. 

The representative committee origi- 
nally set up limited objectives such as 
(1) discussion of the MAT idea in gen- 
eral and its desirability as a method of 
preparing master teachers; (2) the dis- 
semination of information about the 
Oberlin MAT program to interested stu- 
dents; (3) the distribution of application 
blanks; and (4) the making of recommen- 
dations for admission to the program. 
This arrangement eliminates the inde- 
pendent and haphazard method of apply- 
ing for admission to the program and 
insures more accurate appraisals of the 
applicants. Students from the co-operat- 
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ing colleges have priority in admission 
to the program and in securing financial 
aid. 

This selection and recruitment pro- 
cedure is just one objective of such a 
relationship. The various committees 
either separately or jointly will also ana- 
lyze the present liberal arts curriculum 
or professional curriculum or both as 
they relate to the preparation of teach- 
ers. To take one example from the pro- 
fessional aspect of the curriculum, peri- 
odic conferences will be held to discuss 
the importance and the content of such 
courses as philosophy of education, his- 
tory of education, sociology of education, 
methods of teaching, etc. “Who should 
teach these courses?” “How should they 
be taught?” and some other pertinent 
questions will be discussed. 


Financial Information 

Tuition for the program is paid to 
Oberlin College at prevailing rates. (For 
the summer and the academic year of 
1960-61 the tuition fee was $1,150. In 
addition, every student paid the regular 
health fee of $35, which covered health 
services for the academic year.) 

The participant in the program earns 
approximately $1,500 from his intern- 
ship, which is paid by the school system 
in which he serves as an intern and 
receives from the College a scholarship 
amounting to approximately $800. 

The internship arrangement makes it 
possible for the student to secure finan- 
cial assistance that will meet almost all 
of his expenses. 


Conclusion 
The Oberlin MAT represents yet an 
other effort to meet the increasing need 
for well-educated teachers for the second: 
ary schools. Its motivating force is the 
desire to educate a good teacher whom 
a modern poet has described as 


The sainted pioneer of civilization, unto 
whom 

All wisdom won and all man's future hope 
is due. 





Fred T. Wilhelms 


The San Francisco State College 
Teacher Education Project 


TeacHER education, which exists to 
influence the behavior of teachers—how 
they will teach—should itself be a model 
in applying what is known about learn- 
ing and teaching, conceived in terms of 
the permanent modification of behavior. 
In actual fact it has not generally been 
regarded by its students as offering a 
particularly good learning situation; all 
too often they have assessed it as dull, 
banal, wordily and repetitiously theoreti- 
cal, and out of touch with reality. Fur- 
thermore—and this is more truly impor- 
tant—it has not been notably effective in 
generating the very behavior patterns 
which constitute its central purpose. 

At least in part, the difficulty lies in 
an organizational pattern which took its 
set in times when the teaching-learning 
process was badly understood. Teaching 
was conceived in those days as a body of 
practices which could be systematically 
“learned” in a theoretical setting and 
later applied when the need arose. Even 
the educational psychology of that time 
dealt largely with some “laws of learn- 
ing” which, if systematically kept in 
mind, would ensure successful teaching. 

\s a consequence, historically, profes- 
sional teacher education has placed its 
reliance on a series of courses on various 
aspects of the educational task, climaxed 
by application in student teaching. The 
particular patterns of courses have varied 
from place to place and from time to 
time. A quarter-century ago a fairly typi- 
cal pattern progressed through history 


of education, educational psychology, 
general methods, special methods, and 
possibly philosophy of education, to a 
limited experience in student teaching. 
One might not find just that pattern in 
many colleges today. Yet the basic pro- 
gression remains essentially the same: 
from the conceptual foundations of edu- 
cation in history, philosophy, psychology, 
and sociology; through methodology; to 
a climax in student teaching—from 
theory to practice, from mass classroom 
instruction to a more individualized rela- 
tionship with “master teacher” and 
“supervisor.” 

One flaw in such a program was always 
easy enough to see: that the progression 
from a preliminary accumulation of 
theory to a later integration of this 
theory and its application to reality was 
pedagogically unsound. It took no great 
genius to predict some of the difficulties 
which would arise out of it; and expe- 
rienced educators commonly observed 
such problems as these: 

1. The theoretical material which was 
presumably learned in the earlier stages 
often “just isn't there’’ when the time 
comes to apply it. Either the student 
never really mastered it or he acquired 
it in such an out-of-context fashion that 
he has difficulty relating it to his task. 

2. Having had little real contact with 
children in the actual school situation, 
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the student in psychology courses lacks 
a developed apperceptive base for under- 
standing the theoretical content he is 
asked to master. He may acquire the 
vocabulary and be able to state the prin- 
ciples, but they have for him inadequate 
rooting in reality and therefore little real 
meaning. 

3. Similarly, the student lacks aroused 
motivation. Having never faced, even 
in a small way, the grave and complex 
problems which perpetually challenge 
the inexperienced teacher, he often com- 
plains of “lack of content” even while 
his class is dealing with problems which 
defy the best minds in the profession. 


4. The student—especially if he is an 
able and sensitive one—may be led to a 
shallow-rooted acceptance of a set of 
theoretical constructs. His aspiration 
level goes very high. Then his pretty 
image is shattered by sudden contact 
with harsh realities and often he over- 
reacts, in cynical defeatism. 


5. With some uneasy foreknowledge of 
the above, many students never really 
commit themselves to their professional 
preparation, feeling that it is “just 
theory” and that they will have to dis- 

card it later anyway. 

Such problems have been sensed for 
a long time, and efforts have been made 
to offset them. Thus schools of education 
have commonly made provision for some 
observation of children in schools. In 
recent years some colleges have expanded 
observation into “participating observa- 
tion,” involving some direct experiences 
with children earlier than student teach- 
ing. Some colleges have found still other 
means of putting prospective teachers 
into earlier and more significant relation- 
ships with children and youth, either in 
schools or in other agencies. So far as 
they have gone, such measures have ap- 
peared to be wholesome and helpful. 
But the rigidity of the basic structure 
has rarely permitted them to go much 
beyond the incidental and the palliative. 
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Eprror’s Note: In 1958 San Francisco 
State College received a five-year grant 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health to study ways of promoting men- 
tal health through teacher education. 
The project staff devoted the first year 
to thinking through its own position, 
finally laying out an experimental pro- 
gram which was launched in September, 
1959. This article—commonly referred to 
by the staff as its “rationale statement”— 
includes only a thumbnail sketch of the 
program itself. The reasoning which lies 
behind the program should be of interest 
to all in teacher education. 

And even this much adaptation has often 
strained the framework and the adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Yet the stresses and strains continued 
to multiply. For there were more flaws 
in the old system than those revealed by 
the common observations listed above. 
Teaching itself had been conceived too 
narrowly, and therefore the education of 
teachers had been inadequate even in 
its goals. 

Psychology, for instance, was moving 
forward by giant strides. The old tables 
of unvarying instincts, the old laws of 
learning—all that had given sanction to 
the “body of practices” conception of 
teaching—were found utterly wanting, 
over-mechanistic, and terribly over-sim- 
plified even where there was some truth 
in them. An image was emerging of the 
child as a dynamic organism—always 
reacting, always learning, as a whole per- 
son. The entire affective dynamism was 
coming into prominence, shouldering 
aside the fiction of the pupil supposed to 
be temporarily a purely cognitive unit. 
The concept of the uniqueness of each 
personality was acquiring a great new 
richness, going beyond a fact that had to 
be recognized, or one that must be re- 
spected, to one that ought to be cherished. 

The resultant demands upon teaching 
were revolutionary. Teaching had to be 
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viewed as more fundamentally a matter 
of interacting with young persons than 
as “instruction” in the traditional sense. 
This did not imply less need for the skills 
of instruction—quite the contrary. But 
it did dictate a great growth of the 
teacher’s sensitivity to persons. In the 
schools as a whole there came with it 
a vast added concern for the personal 
development of pupils—for their mental 
health, for example, and more generally 
for their growth into vigorous, creative 
people. 

It would have been nonsense to expect 
that so fundamental a shift in the con- 
ception of teaching would not throw new 
strains upon the education of teachers. 
The common course-title change from 
“educational psychology” to “‘psychologi- 
cal foundations” may be taken to signify 
one response to the demand—a great 
broadening and deepening of the in- 
sights into the nature of learners and 
learning which were to be offered the 
prospective teacher. But even the barest 
sort of a priori logic would lead one to 
expect that the new demands could not 
be adequately met by any set of theoreti- 
cal classroom courses—no matter how 
well conceived or taught—within the tra- 
ditional teacher education framework. 


Yet another set of stresses was to strain 
that framework. The social sciences, too, 
were studying the school situation, dem- 
onstrating that schools and learners are 
powerfully affected by social forces, and 
that teachers must work in terms of 
those forces as well as in terms of the 
individual pupil. It was as if, having 
learned to relate to a pupil as a dynamic 
organism, the teacher must now learn 
to deal with the community also as a 
dynamic organism. 

This intellectual development is re- 
cent. The growing response to it is the 
introduction of courses called “Educa- 
tional Sociology” or, more broadly, 
“Social Foundations of Education” (the 
broader term signifying the absorption 
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of content from such disciplines as cul- 
tural anthropology, history, and philos- 
ophy). But once again the result is 
mounting frustration, as good educators 
seek to treat within the four walls of a 
classroom the vital, pulsing currents and 
cross-currents of community forces—and 
to do it with students relatively innocent 
of direct experience. Trying to study 
the community without going out into 
it parallels all the problems of studying 
children without contact with children 
and studying classroom methodology 
away from the school. 


The mounting pressures of frustration 
made an eventual eruption inevitable— 
an eruption completely out of the cramp- 
ing, confining, traditional framework. 
And so, across the nation, a variety of 
new patterns is being tried. Many are 
operating under the ill-defined term, 
“internship.” Characteristically, these 
have leaped to a great emphasis on learn- 
ing by experience, often with a minimal 
preliminary of theoretical background 
and a small amount of theoretical semi- 
nar work proceeding apace with the in- 
tern’s busy working role. There is often 
some element of rebellion against exces- 
sive theory and preoccupation with 
“methods.” In some measure the pro- 
grams are also a response to a search for 
greater economy of time in professional 
education and for less interference with 
the teacher's liberal education. Consid- 
erable claims are being made for such 
programs, claims which probably still 
need more study. Yet, to put it mini- 
mally, the programs seem to have dem- 
onstrated that it is possible and safe to 
break out of the traditional progression 
of courses—to “upset” the order of things 
—in the assurance that professional edu- 
cation is not thereby ruined. 


While we applaud the break-out, we 
doubt that the problem is so simple as 
to be solved by leaping from one extreme 
to the other. One typical feature of the 
internships is some retreat from the theo- 
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retical content and the systematic study 
of the more traditional program. This 
retreat we do not propose to join. We 
believe that the knowledge and insights 
which, over many years, evolved within 
the disciplines of education and the be- 
havioral sciences are extremely valuable 
to teachers and that they demand close, 
systematic study. We do not propose to 
skimp such material in a hurried, “prac- 
tical” program. As we see it, the problem 
is to teach this content more effectively 
by incorporating it into a nicely timed 
and intricately interrelated program 
which constantly weaves theory and prac- 
tice together so that each will reinforce 
the other. 

Furthermore, we perceive that learn- 
ing to be a teacher—like all learning—is 
a very personal and individual matter, 
something going on inside the learner. 
No one set program can facilitate this 
process of growth best for all students. 
Interpersonal behavior (of which teach- 
ing is one aspect) changes but slowly 
through time. It results primarily from 
new and profound experiences gradually 
internalized, interpreted, and integrated 
into the learner's personality. 

It has long been sensed that the teacher 
is the key element in any classroom. Yet, 
curiously, we seem only beginning to 
appreciate that what a teacher is may be 
more important to the full development 
of his pupils than anything he does. The 
implications for teacher education are 
enormous. If the young teacher's inter- 
personal behavior is to change desirably, 
he himself is involved. He must change. 
He must come to see himself more clearly 
in relation to his work. He must move 
toward a higher integration of his own 
personality—toward better mental health. 
All this seems to argue neither for a set 
series of mass-instructed courses nor for 
a rushed, over-preoccupied, full-time in- 
ternship period. It seems to demand 
time for free growth in an open situa- 
tion, rich in experiences and rich in re- 


flection upon those experiences. It needs 
a pressure-free situation that permits and 
challenges each prospective teacher to use 
his own best powers in his own unique 
way. 

Finally it may well be added that 
recent critiques of teachers have been 
pointing to their need for better liberal 
education in general as well as for better 
preparation in the particular subject 
matter they are to teach. The need 
cannot be conceived as something to be 
satisfied wholly before the beginning of 
a teacher's service. At least equally im- 
portant are attitudes and habits leading 
to eager learning over a lifetime. While 
the present discussion is focused upon 
the professional sector of a teacher's edu- 
cation, the revision of this sector can 
never be considered without taking into 
account the probable effects of the new 
program upon the broader, general edu- 
cation sector. 


Basic Generalizations 

Ideas and practices mature slowly, out 
of the long experience of a profession. 
Rarely is one proved, in any absolute 
sense; but years of steady hammering on 
the anvil of experience add up to a severe 
testing. As old theories and _ practices 
fail to stand the test, new ones are 
brought forward to be tested. 

What we have tried to do so far in 
this article is to look in perspective at 
how this evaluation of thought and prac- 
tice has been going in teacher education. 
We have wished to see what strengths 
and what inadequacies have shown up; 
how the goals themselves have been 
changing, and what new demands have 
been created by new insights; what ideas 
and plans have been emerging. In a 
longer paper we might well have gone 
into greater detail and might well have 
shown the data supporting our conclu- 
sions. But in truth we know of no one 
piece of evidence as impressive as the 
fact that so many kinds of evidence seem 
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to be pointing in the same general direc- 
tion. 

Out of our whole study of the situa- 
tion, before attempting to formulate one 
specific plan, we have tried to evaluate 
many directional signs. We have sought 
to identify the basic tests which would 
have to be met by any program of teacher 
education, if it were to be judged as 
successful. 


Tests in Terms of Product 

Any program must ultimately be 
judged by what it produces. As we have 
seen, the goals of teacher education have 
themselves been expanding, as the role 
of the teacher has been better under- 
stood. In other words, the product 
wanted today is somewhat different than 
it was in times past. It appears to us 
that at this time a program of teacher 
education must be judged relatively suc- 
cessful in the degree to which it provides 
the schools with teachers who: (1) are 
healthy, vigorous, and wholesome per- 
sons, personally well suited to working 
with young people; (2) are well educated 
in general, are especially competent in 
their knowledge of the subject matter 
they are to teach, and have the motiva- 
tion and the skills to carry on in con- 
tinuing their education; (3) are profes- 
sionally skillful and highly motivated for 
the tasks of the school; (4) teach and 
relate to children and youth on the basis 
of special knowledge of the nature of the 
learner and learning; and (5) carry on in 
awareness of the forces operating within 
the community and in society. 

The above are, of course, only broad 
categories, each of which needs more pre- 
cise delineation. Nevertheless, they may 
serve to lay out the scope of concerns 
which must be involved in a teacher 
education program. 


Tests in Terms of Process 

We come now to the realistic question: 
How can a teacher education program be 
developed which will be likely to solve 
ata high level the problems described 
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up to this point and fulfill the categori- 
cal demands so briefly stated just above? 

As we have added various bits of evi- 
dence, including the “educated hunches” 
of competent leaders, we are driven to 
the conclusion that truly radical change 
is demanded. We have come to base our 
action proposals upon a set of ideas we 
see as fundamental: 

The growing of a young person from 
college student into professional teacher 
—a leader of children and youth—is a 
deeply personal becoming. It cannot be 
thought of or accomplished en masse. 
The objective of teacher education must 
be to help each aspirant make himself 
into not only the most competent prac- 
titioner but also the most fully developed 
person he is capable of becoming. 

To reach maximum hope of thus aid- 
ing a student, a program needs the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

1. The program must be deeply per- 
sonalized. This means much more than 
the usual meaning of “individualiza- 
tion”: It means that the program must 
be keyed to and integrated about the one 
unique person, deliberately encouraging 
and helping him to understand himself 
and to build upon his unique foundation 
of strengths 

2. It follows that the program must be 
fundamentally flexible, able to be differ- 
ent even in kind because a given student 
is what he is. 

3. Such differentiation will be possible 
only as there is a close and enduring 
relationship between each student and 
one or more faculty members. There- 
fore, the program must be designed to 
provide continuity of relationship, in- 
volving professional counseling as well 
as an instructional relationship. 

4. The program must—from the very 
first and continuingly—be formed out of 
a student's living, significant relation- 
ships with children and youth, as well 
as with the school and community in 
which they are growing up. 
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5. The program must provide un- 
stinted opportunity for systematic and 
reflective study of the theoretical bases 
of education, so related to firsthand ex- 
perience as to facilitate an optimal in- 
tegration of the two. 


Action Proposal 


To build a program which will meet 
the criteria above can never be easy. 
Nevertheless, we are making an all-out 
attempt to live by our principles. The 
salient features of our plan are as follows: 

1. We have organized two three-man 
instructional teams—one elementary, one 
secondary—each balanced for compe- 
tences in the psychological foundations, 
the social foundations, and the general 
areas of curriculum and methods. Each 
team will stay with its students as long 
as they are taking courses in professional 
education (three of four semesters). It 
will be supplemented by specialists, as 
needed. But it is basically responsible 
for the students, for their personal as 
well as their professional growth. The 
main goal is continuity of contact, a 
close counseling relationship along with 
instruction. Another goal is integration 
of what it taught. 

2. We have organized two correspond- 
ing groups of students, 55 in each. We 
set the number to approximate our nor- 
mal faculty load. The students are as 
near a cross section as we could get of 
juniors and seniors entering their first 
professional work. On the average, they 
will spend about half of their time in 
the professional program. 

3. We have built a special relationship 
with several school districts so that we 
can use the schools and communities for 
laboratory work during the whole pro- 
fessional study period. The aim has been 
to secure such flexibility that we can 
come and go intermittently for many 
different kinds and levels of study and 
experience. The school staffs help to 
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plan the program, and of course we do 
nothing without their prior agreement, 
but with their willing co-operation the 
arrangement permits an amazing diver- 
sity of schedules and experiences, in 
many cases individually planned. 


4. We have suspended the usual se. 
quence of professional courses. This does 
not necessarily mean that, altogether, the 
subject matter covered will differ radi- 
cally from the usual. The differences 
may be more in mode of approach. But 
there is no advance commitment to any 
particular subject matter. What we have 
gone after is simply freedom to use our 
best professional judgment as time goes 
on. 

These arrangements do not constitute 
the program. They are only the matrix 
within which a program can be evolved. 
They give us the utmost freedom to 
“follow our noses.” But, of course, we 
do have some basic commitments that 
guide us. 

One of these refers to the role of direct 
experience with children and youth and 
their schools and communities. We re- 
ject the pattern that places almost all 
theory first and almost all experience at 
the end. We reject equally those intern- 
ship programs which largely jettison 
theory in favor of practice. We want to 
explore a dynamic interrelationship. We 
plan for some experience from the start; 
but we prefer to start with modest expe- 
riences—getiing acquainted with young: 
sters, learning to appreciate them, to 
relate easily to them; getting the feel of 
schools and communities—and to move 
on later to the added role of directing 
learning. We hope to use experience at 
least as much to arouse motivation and 
build apperception for theoretical studies 
as to create skills. We estimate that the 
total time devoted to experience may not 
be greater than usual; chiefly the spacing 
of the experiences will be different. We 
assume that a student will have alternat- 
ing blocks of time, some short, some long, 
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in the field and on the campus—and 
sometimes a mixture of the two. For 
most students, we hope, student teaching 
will be complete before the final semes- 
ter, leaving time free for a deepening of 
educational thought, for further experi- 
ences including out-of-school situations, 
and for a climactic return to his liberal 
studies. 

Another commitment is to systematic, 
disciplined study of educational theory. 
We think such study is essential, and we 
plan to use at least as much of it as is 
usual. We hope we can so relate it to 
experience that it will become a prob- 
lem-solving response to an aroused sense 
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Finally, by far our greatest commit- 
ment is to the personal and professional 
growth of each student. Already we are 
giving tremendous freedom, as well as 
demanding—and getting—a tremendous 
sense of each individual’s responsibility 
for his own learning. We have a deep 
intensity about letting and helping each 
one become more himself. We want him 
to capitalize on his greatest strengths, 
with growing confidence. We hope we 
can have our little society so open and 
warm that he can dare to try things, and 
maybe fail now and then. Above all, we 
want to encourage him to get acquainted 
with himself and accept himself. For we 


believe nothing else so strongly as that 
it is the person inside the teacher that 
counts. 


of need and purpose. If so, much of it 
can take the form of an _ individual 
search for data and solutions. 






























Toward a Liberal Education for Teachers 





Teacher education at Rutgers has always utilized the entire resources of the University, 
but a recent development should help to focus these resources in a way which will enhance 
the liberal preparation of teachers. In a recent action by the University’s Board of 
Governors, the responsibility for undergraduate programs in education was placed with 
the newly-formed University Council on Teacher Education and the School of Education 
became the Rutgers Graduate School of Education. 

Under the new arrangement curricula for the preparation of teachers are being prepared 
co-operatively by representatives of the several disciplines and the School of Education. 
Henceforth, undergraduates who plan courses in teaching will enroll in one of the five 
liberal arts colleges or other programs and will enter the professional phase of their 
preparation in the junior year. At that time, professional education courses will be 
provided by the faculty of the Graduate School of Education. 

The immediate result of the new program on the undergraduate level will be to provide 
the future teacher with a greater depth of preparation in subject-matter courses, and to 
guarantee a closer relationship with faculties outside of professional education. 

his new program is focusing the total resources of the university on teacher education. 
The adoption of greater responsibilities in teacher education by other units of the 
University, through the Council, also will have the corollary benefit of promoting more 
eficient use of faculty and facilities in the graduate program in education. 

The Rutgers Graduate School of Education offers programs for teachers and other 
educational personnel at the levels of the master’s, specialist and doctor's degree. These 
programs include advanced professional work for elementary-school, secondary-school and 
college teachers, administrative and supervisory personnel, guidance workers and school 
psychologists. It is the only institution in the State which prepares educational personnel 
at the doctoral level.—Henry C. Herge, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Rutgers, 
The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 







D. W. Tieszen 
Charles M. Foreman 


Student Teaching—Some Legal 
Considerations 


In the eyes of the law the position of 
the student teacher is both precarious 
and nebulous. In most states, his status 
is recognized neither by statute nor by 
administrative regulation. Case law also 
is meager and resolves few problems. 
Clearly the student teacher's status before 
the law is open to question. In contrast, 
a certificated teacher's legal status is 
spelled out by statute in some detail in 
most states. Moreover, through case law 
his position has been clarified over the 
years. 

Student teaching is emerging into a 
new dimension. of significance. The old- 
time “practice teaching” in which a stu- 
dent spent perhaps an hour a day in a 
classroom is disappearing rapidly. Also, 
as the character of the campus laboratory 
school changes from a student-teacher 
proving ground to a demonstration and 
experimental school, colleges and univer- 
sities are, for the most part, placing stu- 
dent teachers in public-school facilities. 

In recent years there has developed a 
system of “block teaching” in which the 
student teacher teaches full time for a 
period ranging from six to eighteen 
weeks. As the movement toward a fifth 
year of preparation continues, it may 
become standard practice for students to 
do a full year of internship prior to 
certification. This increased exposure of 
the student teacher to the public-school 
classroom multiplies the possibility and 
probability of legal entanglements. 

In many states this new dimension will 
pose some real problems. One question 
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Are we as a profession wise enough to 
recognize and resolve a potential problem? 


which will be raised is, Does the student 
teacher have the authority to teach, even 
temporarily, without a certificate? Note, 
for example, the administrative regula- 
tion of one state which says: 


No one, including foreign and domestic ex- 
change teachers, shall be permitted to teach 
in the public schools of the State unless he 
is the holder of a valid certificate. Any viola- 
tion of this regulation by an applicant for 
a certificate or connivance at its violation by 
the holder of a certificate, shall be deemed 
unprofessional conduct and sufhcient cause 
for the refusal to grant a certificate or for 
revocation of a certificate already in force 

The purpose of this regulation is to 
keep all uncertified teachers out of the class 
room regardless of how they are paid, either 
out of private or public funds, or whether 
they are paid at all. 


At the same time, this state requires 
student-teaching credit before its stu- 
dents can qualify for certification. This 
state, as is true of most states, did not 
consider the position of the student 
teacher when the regulation was framed. 


Two Cases 

A New York decision, Garner vs. the 
State of New York (10 N.Y.S, 2d 274 at 
275), indicates that where no specific 
statute or administrative regulation 
exists, a student teacher has a legal status 
differing from that of a regularly certi- 
fied teacher. The case involved a pupil 


Dr. Tieszen is dean of instruction, Central 
Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Dr. Foreman is assistant professor of educa 
tion, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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who was injured while attempting a 
head stand during a required physical 
education class. A student teacher was 
supervising the class which was being 
held in the foyer of the gymnasium. The 
supervising teacher was in the main gym- 
nasium with another group. The head 
stand and other stunts being performed 
were activities included in the state- 
adopted syllabus. The student teacher 
was in her third year of normal school. 
Although the lower court labeled it an 
unavoidable accident, the appellate court 
found negligence, declaring, “they com- 
pelled a child of tender years to partici- 
pate in a dangerous exercise without any 
attempt to comply with the rule relating 
to supervision adopted by the Board of 
Regents." The rule cited required that 
a physical education teacher must have 
completed a four-year approved course. 

Another New York case, Brittain vs. 
the State of New York (103 N.Y.S. 2d 
185), in which adequacy of supervision 
by a student was questioned, followed, 
and in its decision the. previous case was 
quoted. 

During the administration of a 
strength test, part of a battery of physical 
fitness tests required of all applicants to 
Cortland State Teachers College Depart- 
ment of Physical Education, an appli- 
cant’s knee was injured. The test was 
administered by a senior student. The 
court declared that the state of New York 
through its agents, the staff of the college, 
was duty bound to use reasonable care 
in the conduct of the tests and that this 
duty embraced proper administration 
and supervision. Inasmuch as the stu- 
dent administrator had not completed 
the four years of academic and _profes- 
sional preparation required by the Board 
of Regents, the duty of care had not been 
satisfied. 

On the basis of these two decisions the 
presumption is that where requirements 
have been set for the preparation of 
teachers or the certification of teachers, 
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or both, and where no specific law exists 
conferring legal status on the student 
teacher, a class supervised solely by a 
student teacher does not comply with 
the requirements. 


Laws in Other States 


A few states have given some attention 
to this problem. An Oregon statute, for 
example, vests the student teacher with 
full authority to teach, “. as if such 
student were the holder of a valid teach- 
er’s certificate.” A Connecticut law goes 
even further by requiring the local school 
board to protect the student teacher in 
the same manner as certified teachers. It 
does so in this language: 


Each board of education shall protect and 
save harmless any member of such board or 
any teacher or other employee thereof or any 
member of its supervisory or administrative 
staff, and the state board of education, the 
board of trustees of each state institution 
and each state agency which employs any 
teacher, and the managing board of any 
public school as defined in Section 10-161 
shall protect and save harmless any teacher 
employed by it, from financial loss and ex- 
pense, including legal fees and costs, if any, 
arising out of any claim, demand, suit of 
judgment by reason of alleged negligence or 
other act resulting in accidental bodily injury 
to or death of any person, or in accidental 
damage to or destruction of property, within 
or without the school building, provided 
such teacher, member or employee, at the 
time of the accident resulting in such injury, 
damage or destruction, was acting in the dis- 
charge of his duties within the scope of his 
employment or under the direction of such 
board of education, board of trustees, state 
agency, department or managing board. For 
the purposes of this section, the term 
“teacher” shall include any student teachers 
doing practice teaching under the direction 
of a teacher employed by a town board of 
education or by the state board of education. 


A California statute simply authorizes 
the county superintendent to issue pre- 
liminary temporary certificates to stu- 
dent teachers authorizing them to teach 
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without salary from district funds under 
the supervision and control of a certified 
teacher, “. . . whether or not such duties 
are performed entirely in the presence 
of the employees of the district assigned 
to supervise the holder (of the temporary 
certificate).” 

The Public School Code of Pennsyl- 
vania provides that the board of trustees 
of any college and the school board of 
any district may enter into an agreement 
to make available the classes of the 
school district for teaching facilities for 
student teachers. The statute requires 
that the action be entered upon the min- 
utes of the respective boards and that it 
be approved by the superintendent of 
public instruction. Moreover, this state 
makes it lawful for the college to provide 
transportation to student teachers to and 
from the place where student teaching 
facilities are available. 


Problems to Be Resolved 

Some of the questions which need 
thought and interpretation are as fol- 
lows: 

1. What is the position of the student 
teacher with respect to tort liability? 

2. Does a student teacher have legal 
authority to administer discipline? 

3. May a student teacher report with 
immunity information which might be 
damaging to the reputation of a pupil? 

4. What is a student teacher's position 
when he exceeds the authority delegated 
to him by his supervising teacher? Does 
he abandon the protection bonafide 
teachers have under the law? 

5. May a student teacher be used as 
a substitute teacher? If so, may he be 
paid for this service? 

6. Will the workman’s compensation 
laws cover the student teacher, should 
he be injured on the job? 
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7. How binding is the contract be. 
tween the student teacher and the school 
board? Can the college break this con- 
tract during the contractual period in 
spite of the wishes of the school board 
or the student teacher? 


8. Are there responsibilities a certified 
teacher cannot delegate to a student 
teacher? 


9. Is the school district obligated to 
protect the student teacher in those states 
which have “save harmless” statutes? 


10. Where student teaching is re. 
quired in order to qualify for certifica- 
tion, is the student teacher entitled to 
certification by virtue of having com- 
pleted the requirement despite our judg- 
ment that he will not make a satisfac- 
tory teacher? It is time for the profession 
to consider the best manner in which the 
student teacher, the supervising teacher, 
the college supervisor, the school district, 
and the college can be protected by law. 


Upon investigation one finds few an- 
swers to the questions above. As a result 
a log jam of unresolved issues is created. 
Unless some effort is made to clarify the 
student teacher's status, this log jam is 
likely to collapse around our unsuspect- 
ing colleague. Few states today have 
faced the issues regarding the legal status 
of the student-teaching operation. 


Obviously, this problem needs further 
study and certainly a recommendation 
that all states define the legal status for 
student teachers should be considered. 
Are we to wait for another “Kalamazoo 
Case” and trust in the wisdom of some 
supreme court to establish a legal basis 
for this vital phase of teacher education 
—or are we as a profession wise enough 
to recognize and to resolve a potential 
problem? 





The human mind is our fundamental resource.—John F. Kennedy. 





Rodney M. Jones 


Off-Campus Student-Teaching Programs 


College-Sponsored Recognition Designed to Improve 
the Professional Competences of Co-operating Teachers 


Various types of recognition are ex- 
tended to off-campus co-operating teach- 
ers by many teacher preparing institu- 
tions. In these practices, monetary values 
are of relatively minor consideration. 
The major considerations are prestige, 
honor, or the improvement of profes- 
sional competence. This is evident from 
the results of a 1957 nation-wide ques- 
tionnaire study of the practices of teach- 
er preparing institutions in extending 
recognition to off-campus co-operating 
teachers. 

This report of a portion of the results 
deals specifically with those types of 
recognition which are intended to im- 
prove the professional competence of the 
co-operating teachers. These include tui- 
tion exemptions for study, free or re- 
duced-cost inservice education programs, 
audio-visual aids, consultant services, 
and paid-up annual membership in pro- 
fessional organizations. No attempt has 
been made to assay the value or effective- 
ness of these types of recognition in the 
improvement of professional compe- 
tence. 

Aside from the experience gained by 
engaging in instruction, perhaps the most 
widely used method by which teachers 
seek to improve their professional com- 
petence is that of advanced study. It is 
reasonable to expect that teacher prepar- 
ing institutions would encourage this 
practice, especially among those in off- 
campus schools who work with student 
teachers. 


Tuition Exemptions 

The granting of tuition exemptions by 
teacher preparing institutions for study 
carried on by co-operating teachers is a 
method of extending recognition to 
them. An exemption may be granted for 
study at the teacher preparing institu- 
tion itself or for study at other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


Tuition Exemptions at the 
Teacher Preparing Institution 

Questionnaire replies indicated that 
ninety-two or 16.7 per cent of the 551 re- 
sponding institutions granted a tuition 
exemption to off-campus co-operating 
teachers. These included 12.1 per cent of 
the small, 38.4 per cent of the medium- 
sized, and 33.8 per cent of the large in- 
stitutions!. 

The values for tuition exemptions 
were reported in such terms as “class 
hours,” “semester hours,” “quarter 
hours,” “points,” and “credits.” They 
were also reported in dollar values, as 
fractional parts, and as per cents of the 
dollar values. Because of the general un- 
derstanding of “credits” and of “dollar 
values,” all responses were, as far as 
possible, equated in these terms, thus 


* Small institutions were those reporting not 
more than 100 student teachers per year; me- 
dium-sized, 101 to 300; large, more than 300 
student teachers. 


Mr. Jones is a teacher of high-school 
mathematics at the Campus School, State 
University of New York College of Educa- 
tion, New Paltz. 
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This is the third and last in a series of 
articles by Dr. Jones on off-campus stu- 
dent teaching programs to be published 
in this JourNAL. For the other two, see 
the December 1960 issue, p. 512-519, and 
the March 1961 issue, p. 97-100.—Eprrors 


permitting ranges and medians to be so 
reported for the tuition exemptions. 

Table I shows that exemptions were 
granted by twenty-five (11.2 per cent) of 
the public, twenty-nine (30.9 per cent) 
of the private, and thirty-eight (16.3 per 
cent) of the church-related institutions. 
The exemptions generally ranged from 
one to ten with a median of 3 credits and 
from $10 to $150 with a median of $50. 

Approximately |] per cent of the re- 
spondents wanted to continue or increase 
the exemptions and 11.4 per cent wished 
their institutions would begin to use 
tuition exemptions as a means of recog- 
nizing their off-campus co-operating 
teachers. 


Tuition Exemptions at Any Other 
Institution of Higher Learning 

Only nine of the 551 teacher prepar- 
ing institutions were reported to offer to 
their co-operating teachers a_ tuition 
exemption for study carried on at other 
institutions of higher learning. Of the 
nine, five were small institutions (three 
public and two private), three were 
medium-sized institutions (one public 
and two private), and one was a large 
public institution. Six respondents 
wished to continue the exemption and 
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thirty-seven wished to have the exemp- 
tions offered by their institutions. 


Free or Reduced-Cost Services 

A number of free or reduced-cost sery- 
vices are provided by teacher preparing 
institutions to off-campus co-operating 
teachers in recognition of their contti- 
bution and arc intended to improve pro- 
fessional competence. College-sponsored 
inservice education programs is one of 
these methods of recognition. 


Inservice Education Programs 

Because of the possibilities for im- 
provement of the services of off-campus 
co-operating teachers, one might expect 
nearly all teacher preparing institutions 
to offer this kind of recognition. The re. 
sponse from 551 institutions shows that 
225 or 40.8 per cent offered inservice edu- 
cation programs, 237 or 43.0 per cent 
made no such offer, and 89 or 16.2 per 
cent did not state their practice in this 
matter. Free or reduced-cost inservice 
education programs were offered to their 
co-operating teachers by 52.3 per cent of 
the public institutions, 36.2 per cent of 
the private institutions, and 31.8 per 
cent of the church-related institutions. 
These included 37.5 per cent of the small 
institutions, 49.5 per cent of the medium- 
sized institutions, and 60.0 per cent of 
the large institutions. 

Respondents at 28.5 per cent of the in- 
stitutions wished to continue or increase 
the inservice education programs and at 
institutions which did not offer them; 
19.8 per cent of the respondents wished 


TABLE I 
Turrion Exemptions AT THE TEACHER PreparinG INstITUTION OrrERED TO Orr-CamPus 


Institutions 


Type Number 


Public 25 
Private 29 
Church-Related 38 


Totals 92 





Size of Exemptions 


Credits 


Dollar Values 


Ranges Medians Ranges Medians 


3 $16 — $150 $65 
3 $25 $ 60 $50 
3 $10 — $150 $50 


$10 — $150 $50 
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to begin such programs as a method of 
recognition for off-campus co-operating 
teachers. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

Free or reduced-cost audio-visual aids 
were offered to co-operating teachers by 
205 or 37.2 per cent of the responding 
institutions. They were not offered by 
252 or 45.8 per cent of the institutions, 
and 94 or 17 per cent made no reply to 
this query. More than half of the public 
institutions (120 or 53.6 per cent) offered 
the use of audio-visual aids to their co- 
operating teachers. They were offered by 
22 per cent of the private and 28.3 per 
cent of the church-related institutions. 
Among the small institutions, only 32.3 
per cent provided this service as com- 
pared with 52.5 per cent of the medium- 
sized and 56.3 per cent of the large in- 
stitutions. To continue or to increase 


this method of recognition seemed desira- 
ble to 24.7 per cent of the respondents, 
and 10.5 per cent of those at non-offering 


institutions wished to begin their use. 


Consultative Services 

The response to the question on free 
or reduced-cost consultative services 
shows that 388 or 70.4 per cent of the 
institutions offered consultative services 
to their co-operating teachers, while 109 
or 19.8 per cent did not offer them and 
fifty-four or 9.8 per cent made no reply. 
More public institutions replied affirma- 
tively than did either private or church- 
related institutions. The figures reported 
are 182 or 81.3 per cent for public, fifty- 
six or 59.7 per cent for private, and 150 
or 64.4 per cent for the church-related 
institutions. Compared as to the size of 
institutions, consultative services were 
offered to co-operating teachers by 68.3 
per cent of the small, 79.9 per cent of the 
medium-sized, and 70 per cent of the 
large institutions. Nearly half of the 
respondents (48.5 per cent) wanted either 
to continue or to increase the use of this 
method of recognition, and nearly a third 
of those at non-offering institutions 
wanted to begin its use. 


OFF-CAMPUS STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAMS 


Membership in Professional 
Organizations 

Through their publications, confer- 
ences, and other services, such organiza- 
tions as the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching contribute 
much to the professional growth and 
competence of their members in particu- 
lar and of teachers in general. It would 
seem likely, therefore, that teacher pre- 
paring institutions would offer encour- 
agement to students and teachers—par- 
ticularly their off-campus co-operating 
teachers—to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of membership in such professional 
organizations. 

One questionnaire item queried insti- 
tutions regarding the extent to which 
they offer paid-up annual membership 
in professional organizations to their co- 
operating teachers. The response is sur- 
prising. Only eight of the 551 institu- 
tions were reported to be making this 
offer. Five of these were public institu- 
tions—one small, three medium-sized, 
and one large. Three others were small 
church-related institutions. One respond- 
ent wrote, “We offer half payment for 
membership in the Association For Stu- 
dent Teaching. No takers!"" One small 
institution was reported to “provide loan 
kits of publications.” It is likely that 
many institutions do not make this offer 
because it is reasonable to expect that 
teachers would personally take out mem- 
bership in one or more professional 
organizations. 

Institutions which were reported as 
not offering paid-up membership in pro- 
fessional organizations numbered 396 or 
71.8 per cent of the 551 covered in the 
study. Respondents at 170 institutions 
wished to continue on the non-payment 
basis, but fifty-three or 9.7 per cent felt 
it would be desirable for their institu- 
tions to make the offer. Among the latter 
were thirty-four respondents at small in- 
stitutions, fifteen at medium-sized insti- 
tutions and four at large institutions. 
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TABLE II 


Types or Recocnrrion Desicnep To Improve THE PRroressionat ComPpeTENCE OF Orr-Campus 
Co-OPERATING TEACHERS 








Types of Recognition 


. Consultant Serviews 


. Inservice Education Programs (free c or Reduced Cost). 


. Audio-Visual Aids (Free or Reduced-Cost) . 


Per Cent of 

Respondnets 
Favoring such 
Recognition 


54.2 
48.3 
35.3 


Per Cent of 
Colleges 
Using 
Recognition 
70.4 
40.8 
37.2 


4. Tuition Exemptions for Study Carried on at the “Teacher 


Preparing Institution 


16.7 


Tuition Exemptions for Study Carried c on at ‘Other Institutions 


of Higher Learning. 


. Paid-Up Annual Memberships in Professional sepeainaenient 


(such as NEA, AST, ASCD) 


Present Practice and Desired Change 

It seems clear that rather large num- 
bers of teacher preparing institutions 
offer to co-operating teachers the services 
of their own college staff personnel and 
the use of their college equipment. The 
services of college personnel are utilized 
by the co-operating teachers who take 
advantage of tuition exemptions, inserv- 
ice education programs, and consultative 
services. College facilities are utilized 
during these activities and during other 
on-campus meetings, and also when col- 
lege-owned audio-visual aids are made 
available to classroom teachers. 

In the case of each of the six methods 
of recognizing off-campus co-operating 
teachers, a lack of financial backing was 
the obstacle most frequently mentioned 
by respondents who wished to have their 
institutions increase or begin their use. 

Table II provides an overview of the 
data gathered on the six types of recogni- 
tion which may improve the professional 
competence of co-operating teachers as 
reported by 551 teacher preparing insti- 
tutions. Listed in a descending order of 
reported frequency of use they are as 
follows: (1) consultative services (offered 
by 70.4 per cent of the institutions); (2) 
inservice education programs (offered by 
= . per cent); (3) audio-visual aids (by 

2 per cent); (4) tuition exemptions at 


1.6 


1.5 
the teacher preparing institution (by 167 
per cent); (5) tuition exemptions for 
study at another institution of higher 
learning (by 1.6 per cent); and (6) paid- 
up annual membership in professional 
organizations (by 1.5 per cent of the 
teacher preparing institutions). 

It will be noted that Table II not only 
lists the various methods of extending 
recognition to co-operating teachers in 
order of frequency of use, but it also con- 
tains the per cent of respondents who 
favored the use of each method. Each 
of these figures was obtained by adding 
together the numbers of respondents who 
reported that it would be desirable for 
their institutions either to begin, to con- 
tinue, or to increase the practice queried. 
These per cents show that if, overcoming 
all obstacles, the changes desired by the 
respondents could be accomplished, con- 
sultative services would be offered by 
only 54.2 per cent instead of 70.4 per 
cent of the teacher preparing institu- 
tions. This and audio-visual aids are the 
only types of recognition which would 
decrease, for, by comparing the per cents 
in both columns of the table, it is evi- 
dent that increased use would be made 
of the others—inservice education pro 
grams, tuition exemptions, and paid-up 
annual memberships in professional 
organizations. 





William A. Bennie 


Compensating Co-operating Teachers 


Tae problem of compensating co-oper- 
ating teachers has disturbed administra- 
tors of teacher education programs ever 
since the emergence of off-campus stu- 
dent teaching as the dominant pattern 
of this phase of laboratory experience in 
teacher education. Regardless of the spe- 
cific pattern of student teaching or the 
amount of payment given to the class- 
room supervising teacher, sooner or later 
dissatisfaction rears its ugly head. 

There are probably many reasons why 
this perennial issue must be constantly 
faced. The rapidity with which colleges 
moved their laboratory programs in 
teacher education into the public schools 
allowed little time for co-operative plan- 
ning and the consequent evolution of ac- 
cepted principles which are involved. 
Classroom co-operating teachers with 
little or no knowledge of how to do the 
job of supervision which they have been 
willing to accept are not difficult to find. 
Correspondingly, the colleges themselves 
have oftentimes been lax in providing 
adequate supervisory assistance from the 
campus to assist the teacher. 

Another contributing factor is the 
amount of compensation which is paid 
by the college to the co-operating teacher. 
Most institutions make no pretense that 
the payment represents adequate and 
fair compensation for services rendered; 
rather they accept the position that the 
payment is only a token of appreciation. 
Teachers have grown tired of being paid 
with appreciation and often feel that 
they are being imposed upon. Most 
teachers do not realize how sizeable a 
budgetary item any significant payment 


would represent for a college which pre- 
pares several hundred teachers each year. 
The only alternative is a much higher 
student teaching fee which most colleges 
would be reluctant to add to the already 
growing cost of college attendance. 

The third factor is the lack of aware- 
ness on the part of the public-school 
administrators that the job of supervis- 
ing a student teacher requires additional 
effort on the part of the classroom 
teacher—effort which justifies an adjust- 
ment in the total teaching ioad. Instead, 
all too often, teachers with student teach- 
ers find themselves with heavier duties 
because they “have help.” 

Finally, classroom teachers understand- 
ably expect to be paid for their services. 
Such payment has a fundamental base 
in our culture—a day’s pay for a day's 
work. One can also appreciate the fact 
that since teachers’ salaries have been at 
such low levels, the added income pro- 
vided by supervision of student teachers 
has been a welcome addition to the 
family coffers. 

There are many who would take issue 
with any plan of compensation for co- 
operating teachers, however. Since teach- 
ers are educated to take positions for 
the state, it would seem reasonable to 
use the state’s facilities—the public 
schools—to provide the aspects of teacher 
education which they are most capable 
of providing. Certainly teacher educa- 
tion has been a state-accepted responsi- 
bility since universal education has be- 
come a near reality. 


Dr. Bennie is director of student teaching 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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Proponents of this point of view would 
point out that supervision of a student 
teacher is a part of the teacher's profes- 
sional obligation. Then, as the profes- 
sion as a whole is upgraded, the status 
of each individual teacher improves as 
well. 

In an effort to resolve the problem of 
compensation for co-operating teachers, 
Miami University has developed a plan 
which seems to offer some potential solu- 
tions. While it is not original in all 
aspects, the Miami plan combines some 
methods of payment utilized by several 
other institutions into an over-all pattern 
which provides teachers with an oppor- 
tunity for helping themselves become 
better teachers or helping others with 
their education. 

The plan in operation at Miami Uni- 
versity, inaugurated in 1959-60, provides 
for a tuition waiver in exchange for the 
services of the co-operating teacher. This 
is not new, of course, but the alternatives 
presented for the utilization of the waiver 
reflect some unusual considerations. 

For each student teacher assigned to a 
public school, Miami University awards 
a certificate enabling the teacher to en- 
roll for six semester hours of graduate 
study at Miami without the payment of 
registration fees. If the co-operating 
teacher does not desire to utilize his cer- 
tificate, he may direct that it be awarded 
to another teacher in the school district. 
If no teacher desires to use the tuition 
waiver or if the co-operating teacher pre- 
fers, it may be used by the public schools 
as an undergraduate student scholarship. 
For every three student teachers, the Uni- 
versity provides a year’s scholarship to a 
deserving student. Recipients are nomi- 
nated by the public schools and approved 
by the University’s scholarship commit- 
tee. Already several student scholarships 
have been awarded. 

The advantages of this plan are many. 
Most obvious, of course, is the fact that 
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the co-operating teacher has the oppor- 
tunity of furthering his own knowledge 
and proficiency by attending summer 
school or extension courses with some 
saving of money. Actually, the amount 
of tuition saved in this way amounts to 
considerably more than the University 
could afford if a cash payment were 
made. Teachers who utilize such tuition 
waivers receive a fairly adequate com- 
pensation. 

Permitting other teachers to use such 
waivers in place of the co-operating 
teacher enables the co-operating school 
district to supplement its inservice edu- 
cation program by assisting teachers who 
need to improve various weaknesses to 
become more efficient through additional 
course work. Another advantage to the 
public schools is the availability of schol- 
arships for deserving students provided 
by the faculty of the school district. 

Obviously, there are some advantages 
for the college as well. More scholarships 
are available, thereby enabling the Uni- 
versity to enroll more good students. 
Also, the actual cost of the student teach- 
ing program is lessened, although the 
program does represent some loss of tui- 
tion income for the University. Since 
many persons who utilize tuition waivers 
are served by existing courses and classes, 
however, the cost to the University is 
reasonable. Finally, the students them- 
selves are not charged a student teaching 
fee, a fact which is welcomed by parents, 
students, and the University. 

The Miami plan as it now operates 
was formulated by representatives of the 
communities which co-operate most fre- 
quently with the school in its student 
teaching program, who met with the uni- 
versity’s administrative officials. The plan 
may not prove to be the answer to all 
the problems of supervision compensa- 
tion, but it does represent a step forward 
in the co-operation of college and public 
schools in the education of teachers. 
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Dan Selakovich 


Self-Evaluation By Student Teachers 


W orkinc with student teachers can 
be sheer joy or pure agony. Very often 
agony is associated with the problem of 
evaluating student teaching. This essen- 
tial part of the student teaching experi- 
ence often presents difficult problems for 
both the supervising teacher and the stu- 
dent teacher being evaluated. 

What makes it so difficult? Certainly 
the lack of any clearly defined list of 
teaching competences which have some 
kind of universal application is a serious 
dificulty. If successful teaching could 
be reduced to a list of competences which 
would be acceptable in all situations, 
evaluation of student teaching might be 
a simple matter. Unfortunately this is 
not the case. Numerous such lists have 
been devised, some experimentation has 
been done, but we do not seem to be 
any closer to a definition of teaching 
competence than we were years ago. 
Many of the lists are helpful and much 
of the experimentation is encouraging. 
The problem still remains, however, for 
the supervising teacher: “How can I 
arrive at a fair evaluation of my student 
teacher's work?” Near the completion of 
his student teaching assignment the 
supervising teacher must attempt to 
make some kind of an objective evalua- 
tion of his student teacher's abilities or 
lack of them. Since evaluation is a nec- 
sary part of student teaching, some 
eflort should be made to make the expe- 
rience as painless and profitable as pos- 
sible 

he plan for the evaluation of student 
teachers at West Texas State College at 
Canyon, Texas, might interest some read- 
ers. The system of evaluation is based 


on the assumption that the answer to 
effective teaching may lie within the 
teacher himself. Perhaps the student 
teacher is his own best critic. This is 
why a system was developed in which 
the student teacher assumes the major 
responsibility for his evaluation. 

Early in his collegiate experience the 
student teacher is required to begin de- 
veloping a list of principles. These prin- 
ciples summarize what he thinks con- 
stitutes effective teaching in his field. 
The student teacher begins this list as 
part of the required work in_ his 
first course in education. It continues 
throughout his teacher preparation 
career. Throughout the process, of 
course, he has been challenged on his 
principles by a variety of professors in 
a number of courses in education. By 
the time the student reaches the final 
semester of his senior year, he has what 
he believes to be a list of principles 
which are a measure of effective teaching. 

His principles take on real meaning 
for the prospective student teacher. They 
have been developed with considerable 
thought and effort on his part. He be- 
lieves in the principles to the extent that 
he feels he can implement and illustrate 
them in the classroom. 

As a prerequisite to student teaching, 
the student is required to submit a for- 
mal list of principles to the co-operating 
teacher and his college representative. 
The flexibility of this system of evalua- 
tion is one of its outstanding qualities. 
It provides one method of adequately 


Mr. Selakovich is assistant professor of 
social studies at West Texas State College, 
Canyon, Texas. 
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recognizing differences among students 
and among preparation programs. It 
forces students and supervisors to really 
examine their beliefs about teaching. It 
enables the student and the people who 
are working with him to view teaching 
competence in some specific context. Of 
‘course there may be a great deal of simi- 
larity in the lists of different students. 
There are certainly well-grounded prin- 
ciples in psychology and education that 
have broad application. Such items as 
“providing for individual differences” 
and “seeing that conditions are condu- 
cive to the learning situation” appear 
in most lists. Significant differences de- 
velop in the lists for subject-matter areas, 
however. 


The teaching of social studies has cer- 
tain problems which, may or may not be 
common to problems in other subject- 
matter areas. In this kind of flexibility 
the list really becomes meaningful as a 
measure of successful teaching by the 
student teacher. In social studies the 
student is given an opportunity to con- 
sider the method and the principles of 
learning in the specific context of some 
phase of his subject-matter field. Such 
objectives as the “building of democratic 
citizenship,” “intelligent decision-mak- 
ing,” “respect for the individual,” and 
“appreciation of our cultural heritage” 
take on some real meaning for the pros- 
pective student teacher. In effect, while 
he is working with his list of principles 
he is asking himself, “How am I going 
to accomplish these important objectives 
in social studies?” 

The following list of principles was 
written by a student whose major field 
was social studies. The list was com- 
pleted just prior to his student teaching 
experience. It is a combination of prin- 
ciples in psychology, education, and 
social studies he thought he could ac- 
complish in his teaching. The list is a 
culmination of serious thought by the 
student about teaching effectiveness. It 
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had been written and rewritten many 
times and was submitted in this form in 
the spirit of restrained self-confidence 
and reasonable humility. These are the 
elements this student felt were essential 
to effective teaching in social studies: 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
Errective TEACHING IN SociAL Struptes 


1. I believe that the good social studies 
teacher is sincerely interested in the subject 
matter that he is teaching, and he believes 
that subject matter is important. 

2. The good teacher should be well 
enough acquainted with the content to 
present a challenge to the student; the teach- 
er should always be in pursuit of new ideas 
and the development of old ones in order to 
better qualify himself for his teaching task. 

3. The teacher should develop in the stu- 
dent a background that will enhance his 
ability to make intelligént decisions in his 
daily life. 

4. I believe that the teacher must help the 
student understand democratic citizenship, 
that is, he must create a basic understanding 
in the student of responsibilities and conse- 
quences that are needed for democratic 
citizenship. 

5. The teacher must challenge the student 
to form his own opinions on important 
issues, but to first acquire adequate knowl- 
edge to form intelligent opinions; he must 
challenge the student to look at issues as 
objectively and open-mindely as _ possible. 

6. The good social studies teacher should 
make the student something that he has not 
heretofore been, that is, make the subject 
matter realistic and adaptable to everyday 
living and thereby enrich the life of the stu- 
dent as much as possible. 

7. Good teaching should develop in the 
student a respect for the individual in a 
democratic society and an appreciation o} 
the freedoms that our society provides. 

8. The good teacher knows as much about 
each student in class as he can. The stu 
dent's interests and needs are important to 
successful development of the democratic 
character. 

9. I believe that the social studies can be 
taught effectively only if they are taught in 
an integrated manner . . . geography, history, 
government and politics, economics, and 
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sociological patterns are all interrelated, and 
they must be taught as interrelated subject 
matter in order to enable students to fully 
understand difficult concepts in social studies. 

10. Teachers should teach that the society 
in which they live is not infallible . . . that 
there is a difference between folklore and the 
scientific method for consideration of press- 
ing social problems. 

11. A good teacher makes a connection be- 
tween past and present and is able to illus- 
trate the permanence of various concepts 
as well as create a greater sense of apprecia- 
tion of our society. 


METHODS OF TEACHING: GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


1. Discussion is essential to reflective 
thinking in the social studies. This method 
should be demonstrated and used by the 
social studies teacher. 

2. Method should recognize that problems 
in social studies cannot be solved as prob- 
lems in math or science. The method or 
resolution of problems must be stressed after 
giving facts and ideas careful and intelligent 
consideration. 


The Learning Situation 
Learning takes place best when: 
A. The teacher 
1. Maintains his best personal appear- 
ance. 
Uses correct English. 
Shows enthusiasm in teaching. 
Shows interest in all students. 
Is able to communicate well with 
students. 
6. Makes definite assignments. 
7. Can recognize emotional tension in 
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students. 

8. Has a sense of humor. 

9. Has a good background in subject 
matter. 

10. Has self-confidence. 

ll. Is aware of the developmental differ- 
ences in students. 

12. Attempts to adjust program to in- 
dividual abilities. 

13. Gives meaning to facts. 

14. Uses a variety of materials and 
methods. 

15. Challenges the students’ abilities. 
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B. The learner 
1. Is encouraged to respond. 
2. Is interested in the method of teach- 
ing. 
3. Has respect for the teacher as an 
individual. 
4. Feels that the teacher has genuine 
interest in him. 
5. Is treated fairly and honestly by the 
teacher. 
C. The situation 
1. Presents harmony between students 
and teacher. 
2. Has the physical conditions of the 
room comfortable. 
3. Presents an atmosphere of democra- 
tic teaching. 
4. Is generally comfortable and pleasant 
for students and teacher. 


In many respects the list is inadequate. 
In some respects it is too idealistic. One 
could find many criticisms of it. How- 
ever, its significance and importance lies 
in the fact that it is the student’s own 
list. He felt that if he could accomplish 
most of the things he set down he would 
be doing an effective job of teaching. 
The student teaching experience then 
provided a real test for this student. He 
was given an Opportunity to “test” his 
ideas in the laboratory of direct experi- 
ence. 

He knew of course that he could not 
do all of the things he had listed in any 
one class period. He was prepared, how- 
ever, to point out to the supervising 
teacher or anyone who observed him, 
which principles he could demonstrate 
during any given class hour. The list of 
principles became a realistic, meaningful 
guide for the supervisor in observing this 
student. If a principle was too idealistic, 
the supervising teacher could point this 
out. If there were principles evident in 
his teaching that were good but were not 
listed, these, too, could be called to his 
attention. If the student listed a good 
principle and had an opportunity to im- 
plement it but failed to do so, the rea- 
sons for this failure could be analyzed. 
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The list thus became an excellent basis 
for conferences. Evaluation was truly a 
continuous process from the first to the 
last day of the student teaching assign- 
ment. 

When the time came for evaluation, 
the student teacher and the superivising 
teacher found that they had been so in- 
volved in this process all along that final 
evaluation was just another day's work. 

The evaluation for this student teacher 
in social studies had real meaning for 
both the supervisor and the student 


teacher. An important element for suc- 
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cess in this approach to evaluation is that 
evaluation of the student's principles is 
something separate from a grade in stu- 
dent teaching. The people involved in 
this program found this essential to a 
frank and honest evaluation of the stu- 
dent's principles. There is an honest 
recognition in this system that evaluation 
for both purposes of grading and the stu- 
dent's beliefs as stated in principles is 
extremely subjective. The system has 
worked so well for everyone concerned 
that it is likely to continue in use until 
research on teaching competence finds 
a better approach. 


National Honor Society Winners Name Teaching Top Career 

For two years running, teaching has been the favorite career choice 6f the highest rank- 
ing senior members of the National Honor Society who participated in the NHS scholar- 
ship program. NHS is sponsored by NEA’s National Association of Secondary School 


Principals. 


Screened first by a scholastic aptitude test and then by a general aptitude test, this 
year’s crop of 2,386 youngsters was drawn from a group of over 55,000 honor seniors. 
Eighteen per cent said that they plan a career in teaching, an area of acute shortage. 
This compares with 18.7 per cent for the 1959 group. 

Another area of shortage, engineering, was second choice both in 1959 and 1960—14.6 
and 11 per cent respectively. Other popular choices in "59 and ‘60 were in the fields of 
physics, medicine, mathematics, and chemistry, where demand also far exceeds supply. 

Below are listed some of the fields chosen by this year’s top-flight high-school graduates, 
together with the percentages of those planning to go into each field: 


Career Choice 


Percentage 


Teaching 18.0 
Engineering 11.0 
Physics 
Undecided 
Medicine (Research, M.D., Pharmacology) 9.0 
Research (Science, Textiles, etc.) 8.2 
Chemistry 6.5 
Mathematics (Statistics, Research in Cybernetics) 6.3 
Government (International Affairs, Foreign Service) 5.0 
Law 4.2 
Creative Arts (Architecture, Art, Dress Designing, Music) 2.1 
Psychology 2.0 
Business, Insurance, Economics, Banking Industry 2.0 
Journalism : 2.0 
Ministry 1.0 
1.0 


Social Work and Nursing 
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Russell L. Trimmer 


Tell Us More, Student Teacher! 


THe purpose of this article is not to 
arrive at any conclusions which could be 
proved valid by statistical manipulation, 
but rather to call attention to some of 
the factors that, according to student 
teachers, are worthwhile and _ helpful 
where the role or responsibility of the 
co-operating teacher is concerned. The 
students in this report were holders of 
bachelor’s degrees and had completed 
teaching in junior- or 
(See Table I.) 


their student 
senior-high schools. 

By inspection of Table II, it is to be 
noted that the student teacher, if he is 
given the opportunity to be on his own 
and is given encouragement and help in 
using his own ideas, assesses his experi- 
ence as satisfactory. The implication 
here is that if a co-operating teacher 
cannot release his class, then it might be 
advisable that he not accept a student 
teacher! 

Independence is an asset to the student 
teacher; however, he recognizes his own 
limitations, for he regards helpfulness 
is one of the major attributes of a co- 
operating teacher. This is a loose term 
and it is most difficult to differentiate 
between it and other terms, such as co- 
operativeness, understanding, interested, 
sincere, and enthusiastic. These latter 
qualities are almost certain to make 
themselves evident when a co-operating 
teacher is identified as helpful. 

Che data in this study were gathered 
by asking the student teachers to respond 
to the following questions: “Why would 
you recommend or not recommend that 
your co-operatinng teacher be asked to 





serve again?” In a previous article’ the 
negative comments were summarized. 
This article deals with the positive com- 
ments and behavior of the co-operating 
teachers. The writer reported in his first 
article that less than 10 per cent of the 
co-operating teachers were considered by 
the student teachers to be unsatisfactory. 
What are some of the positive character- 
manifested by the co-operating 
teachers? What kind of behavior bene- 
fited the student teacher most? What 
were the experiences most commonly 
shared by student teachers? Answers 
gained can give the co-operating teacher 
some assistance in planning for his stu- 
dent teacher, even though the reliability 
of student ratings is open to question, 


istics 


To determine the significance of the 
role of the sexes in the assessment of 
experiences in student teaching, the data 
are broken down into four classifications. 
They are as follows: Male student teacher 
and male co-operating teacher, male stu- 
dent teacher and female co-operating 
teacher, female student teacher and male 
co-operating teacher, and female student 
and female co-operating teacher. 

The list in Table III is generally the 
same; however, the female student 
teacher apparently places more emphasis 
on conferences. The difference is not 
great enough to draw any conclusions 


See Russell L. Trimmer, “Student Teachers 
Talk Back,” Journal of Teacher Education 11: 
537-38; December 1960. 


Dr. Trimmer is director of secondary stu- 
dent teaching, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California. 
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TABLE I 
DistrisuTion oF StupeNtT TEACHERS ACCORDING TO SCHOOL ASSIGNMENT Fi 
No. in No. in Jr. 
Student Teachers High School Per Cent High School Per Cent Total 
Male 230 90.9 23 9.1 253 
Female 86 87.8 12 12.2 98 
Male and Female 316 90.0 35 10.0 351 
Fr 
that one sex or the other is most depend- On the basis of the technique used in = 
ent upon one kind of assistance. this study, with full recognition of its Su 
Table IV shows the greatest shift in limitations, a few guidelines are suggested Go 
emphasis in the placement of subject- for the co-operating teacher if he is to oo 
° ° 4 4 ol 
matter mastery and teaching techniques. provide an adequate student-teaching Go. 
Male student teachers are likely to con- situation. To summarize, it could be Sin 
sider their situations to be of greatest stated that the student teacher desires Dai 
value when the co-operating teachers are that the co-operating teacher (1) permit a 
well grounded in subject matter and the student teacher freedom to plan and Giv 
techniques of teaching. execute what is going to take place in Cor 
oun - ri »le ° 9 . . 7 
Table V reveals that conferences again the classroom; (2) hold regular confer = 
. . - . . . 2< y . it 
received top ranking. This fact is inter- —— with the student teacher; (3) lend 
esting from the point of view that this #SS!stance by making suggestions pertain- TO 
occurred in both situations where female ‘8 + both methods and materials to be 
student teachers were involved. es = the classroom; (4) know his sub- 
ject matter thoroughly; (5) be helpful; 
(6) be co-operative; and (7) offer con- 
TABLE Il structive criticism. —_ 
Frequency oF ComMENTs ON StupENT TEACHING TABLE III 
SITUATIONS 
Mace Stupent TEACHER AND FREQUENCY OF CoMMENTS ON STUDENT TEACHING 
Mate Co-Operatinc TEACHER SITUATIONS 
ened ee FemMace StupENT TEACHER AND 
Frequency Mate Co-operaTING TEACHER 
of ——— ~Per ==> = <=> ( 
Comment Response Cent Frequency 
- of Per ; 
Freedom for Student Teacher 25 15.6 CQoenmeene Response Cent Confe 
Constructive Criticism 21 13.1 Well | 
Helpful 16 10.0 Regular Conferences 7 17.5 Co-of 
Co-operativeness 15 9.4 Freedom in Classroom 5 12.5 Freed 
Conferences on Regular Constructive Criticism 5 12.5 Good 
Schedule 14 8.8 Helpful 4 10.0 Under 
Subject-Matter Control 14 8.8 Co-operativeness 3 7.2 Practi 
Liked by Students 10 6.3 Enthusiastic About the Teach- Intere 
Understanding 9 5.6 ing Profession 3 73 Willin 
Well Organized 6 3.8 Good Disciplinarian 2 5.0 Adv 
Interested in Letting Student Good Organization 2 5.0 Constr 
Teacher Develop Own Idea 5 3.1 Understanding 2 5.0 Good 
Others 25 15.5 Others 7 17.5 Others 
TOTAI 160 100.0 TOTAL 40 100.0 TOTA 
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TABLE IV 


FREQUENCY OF COMMENTS ON STUDENT TEACHING 
SITUATIONS 
Mace Stupent TEACHER AND 
FemMALe Co-OPERATING TEACHER 


Frequency 
of Per 


Comment Response Cent 


Freedom to Student Teacher 17 15.2 
Constructive Critisicm 17 15.2 
Helpful 11.6 
Subject Matter Control 12 10.7 
Good Teaching Techniques 9 8.1 
Cooperativeness 9 8.1 
Liked by Students 6 5.3 
Good Disciplinarian 4 3.6 
Sincerely Interested 4 3.6 
Daily Conferences 4 3.6 
Tolerant 3 2.7 
Develops Self-Confidence 3 2.7 
Gives Security 2 oy, 
Considerate 2 1.7 
Enthusiastic 2 a. 
Others 5 4.5 
TOTAL 112 100.0 


rABLE V 


FREQUENCY OF COMMENTS ON STUDENT TEACHING 
SITUATIONS 
FemMALe STUDENT TEACHER AND 
FemMaALe Co-OPERATING TEACHER 





Frequency 
of Per 


Comment Response Cent 


Conferences 11 18.6 
Well Organized 7 11.8 
Co-operativeness 7 11.8 


Freedom to Run Class 6 10.2 
Good Disciplinarian 5 8.5 
Understanding 4 6.8 
Practical Suggestions 3 2.1 
Interested in New Ideas 3 5.1 
Willing to Give Time and 

Advice 3 5.1 
Constructive Criticism 2 3.4 
Good Rapport With Class 2 3.4 
Others 4 6.8 
TOTAL 59 100.0 
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William F. Brazziel, Jr. 


Organizing for Full-Time Student Teaching 


For some time now it has been a com- 
mon belief among those concerned with 
teacher education that the student-teach- 
ing phase of the professional laboratory 
experience should be broadened to in- 
clude as much of the total life of the 
school and community as possible. As a 
succinct summary for such a consensus, 
one might witness the report of the six 
regional conferences of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, held in 1958. On 
the “nature and coverage” of field ex- 
periences, the groups agreed, among 
other things, that: 

1. Student teaching is of such importance 
that it should be a full-time experience. 
Ihe professional laboratory experiences 
of the prospective teacher should sample 
the total educational experiences of the 
school child 
4/l prospective teachers should have a 
concentrated teaching experience in a 
particular area.! 


The Problem 
For many years Southern University, 
like many institutions, offered the frag- 
mented, but expedient, student-teaching 
experience of a few hours per day for 
each prospective teacher. Like most, it 
had learned to live with but not to ap- 


preciate its inadequacies. There were the. 


usual mild complaints from graduates of 
the program and from the institutions 


' National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, National Education 
Association, The Teacher Education Program 
Basic Principles and Issues (Washington, D. ¢ 
the Association, 1958) p. 22. 


employing them, of beginning teachers 
who were strong and confident in the 
areas in which they had been fortunate 
enough to schedule their practice teach- 
ing but unsure in others in which they 
were devoid of practice. It was pointed 
out annually in the evaluations that most 
beginning teachers had to begin on a 
“do-it-yourself” basis to learn skills and 
shape philosophies in the important 
areas of after-school curricular and extra- 
curricular activities. Their education 
courses seemed unrealistic in what was 
taught and the manner in which it was 
learned. 


An Approach 


In an effort to offer prospective teach- 
ers the supervised practices in all areas of 
the activities of the school, Southern set 
about organizing its student-teaching 
program on an all-day, complete-semes- 
ter basis—a full-time basis. Such an 
organization entailed many problems, 
among which were the necessity to (I) 
move a larger portion of the student- 
teaching program off the campus; (2) 
secure and develop in service a larger 
number of co-operating schools and 
supervising teachers; (3) reapportion the 
courses in each certification curriculum 
in order to clear a semester for full-time 
practice; and (4) secure financial support 
for adequate college supervision and for 
salaries for supervising teachers. 


Dr. Brazziel is co-ordinator of general edu- 
cation at the Norfolk Division of Virginia 
State College. At the time this article was 
written he was director of student teaching, 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiane. 
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Efforts to increase the number of 
supervising teachers were guided by the 
belief that co-operating schools should 
have at least a commuting proximity to 
the university if supervision is to be 
adequate, that parish and school person- 
nel should be interested in a co-operative 
effort to train teachers, that the school 
program should be excellent, and that 
the prospective supervising teachers 
should possess the minimum qualifica- 
tions for state certification as a supervis- 
ing teacher. These qualifications are (1) 
full certification in the field of the super- 
visory assignment; (2) three years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience at the level of 
the supervisory assignment; and (3) a 
master’s degree irom a regionally ac- 
credited institution, including at least 12 
semester hours of professional education 
at the graduate level, 6 of which must be 
at the level or in the field of his super- 
visory assignment and 3 of which must 
be in supervision appropriate to the level 
or the field of his supervisory assignment. 

\ survey conducted on an interview 
basis revealed a wealth of competent, in- 
terested personnel in_ well-organized, 
smoothly operating schools in metropoli- 
tan Baton Rouge and New Orleans and 
in parishes within a radius of eighty 
miles of the university. Agreements were 
effected with ten parish boards of educa- 
tion for co-operation with forty-five 
schools and some one hundred to 150 
supervising teachers. 


The task of developing in service the 
ability of the prospective supervising 


teachers to work with student teachers 
was approached by a variety of methods. 
Some of the more fruitful included (1) 
summer and evening courses in the uni- 
versity graduate school which dealt with 
the supervision of student teaching; (2) 
seminars and professional faculty meet- 
ings in the co-operating schools on stu- 
dent teaching with college supervisors as 
consultants; (3) the encouragement of 
visitations by new personnel to estab- 
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lished co-operating schools and to the 
regular meetings of supervising teachers; 
and (4) the distribution of a rather volu- 
minous handbook on student teaching 
developed by the College of Education 
in co-operation with co-operating schools 
and the circulation of selected references 
on student teaching and teacher educa- 
tion. 

Simultaneously in progress were the 
preparation of off-campus facilities, the 
employment of personnel for expansion, 
and curriculum reapportionment in each 
area of certification. As a result of the 
soul-searching activities which accom- 
pany such a reorganization, four major 
changes emerged: 

1. The number of semester hours of 
professional education was reduced for 
each curriculum, but the number of con- 
cepts taught and learned remained con- 
stant by the simple expedient of com- 
bining some courses and eliminating 
others. 

2. Provisions were made in the elec- 
tion of courses for the development of at 
least two teaching fields for secondary- 
education majors and a major-subject 
emphasis for elementary-education ma- 
jors. 

3. Provisions were made for all courses 
and field experiences necessary for a suc- 
cessful student-teaching experience to be 
completed by the end of the junior year. 

4. Provisions were made for an op- 
tional scheduling of student teaching in 
either semester of the senior year. 

The credit for student teaching was 
also raised to 8 semester hours with the 
normal load for the semester consisting 
of student teaching and perhaps one 
course taken in night or Saturday classes 
either on campus or in a university ex- 
tension center near the community in 
which the student practices. 

The final major hurdle was adminis- 
trative in nature and involved finances. 
To actually supervise instead of visit and 
to pay supervising teachers instead of 
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honoring them for their services involves 
a considerable outlay. Goals for super- 
vision—and these were reached—in- 
cluded the provision of time and person- 
nel for college supervision to the extent 
that each student faculty member could 
be observed in the teaching act and have 
a conference with a college supervisor in 
his field at least four and preferably six 
times during the semester of practice. 
Iwo other goals included were (1) a 
seminar of two hours each week in a 
central school of the student-teaching 
center, to be held by the college super- 
visor and (2) two one-hour conferences 
with the supervisory teacher. Salaries for 
the latter were set at a level commensur- 
ate with the part-time teaching of courses 
in local public schools and industry. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 
of the Program 

Evaluations of the present approach 
to teacher education indicate that its 
values will far overshadow its disad- 
vantages. An ostensible weakness in 
theory if not in practice is the basic as- 
sumption which is demonstrated in the 
framework of the program, that all stu- 
dents will use their time best by devoting 
a full semester to teacher education ac- 
tivities. The results of the program as 
observed in the behavior of the prospec- 
tive teachers seem to indicate that at 
least in this case this is time well spent. 
Another obvious disadvantage is the ex- 
pense. Some immediately obvious ad- 
vantages included the following: (1) the 
lessening of the teacher preparation load 
of the campus laboratory school, thereby 
freeing it for more experimentation and 
demonstrations; (2) the accruement of 
competence and confidence on the part 
of the prospective teacher in every area 
of instruction and service demanded for 
successful performance in his field; (3) 
the partial elimination of the “insurance 
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certificates,” the holders of which have 
been willing to “endure” teacher educa- 
tion to the extent of spending an hour or 
so per day in the campus school or in the 
neighborhood co-operating school but 
have been unwilling to practice on an 
internship basis a profession in which 
they had little interest; (4) a greater at- 
tention to and protection of the rights of 
children through more consistency in the 
quality of instruction being offered and 
through the removal of incompetents 
who might have been able to cope with 
a highly fragmented program; and (5) 
the improvement of instruction in co- 
operating schools through the increased 
zeal of efforts to grow in service and to be 
worthy of emulation on the part of the 
entire faculty. 

In summary, from this faculty's ven- 
ture into a somewhat different approach 
to the education of teachers, it seems 
apparent that field experiences hold a 
great potential as a central focus of the 
teacher education program rather than 
as simply a culminating activity. The 
Swiss plan of placing directed teaching 
in the first and third year seems to prove 
that current thinking concerning the 
place and function of student teaching 
should be brought up for review.* The 
excellent work-study plans of several 
American colleges and universities in the 
areas of engineering and social sciences 
also offer suggestions for experimental 
excursions by those who prepare 
teachers. 

The full-time internship for all would 
seem to offer a great promise as a method 
of instruction which would attract the 
competent to teaching in greater num- 
bers and insure a greater excellence in 
the products of the teacher education 
institution. 

* Robert Jolly, “The Training of a Swiss Ele- 


mentary-School Teacher,” Journal of Teacher 
Education 10: 303-08; September 1959. 
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DAVID G. RYANS, Research Editor 


Jacob S. Kounin 
Paul V. Gump 
James J. Ryan, Ill 


Explorations in Classroom Management 


Tue origins of the researchers to be sum- 
marized here lay in the authors’ feeling of 
inadequacy in trying to help teachers, espe- 
cially beginning ones, with problems of im- 
portance to them. Discipline is one problem 
frequently verbalized by teachers. Teachers’ 
questions about “what to do when Johnny 
disturbs” have been shrugged off with im- 
patience, or have been answered with slogans 
or “principles.” Scientific reasearch about 
the technology and theory of controlling mis- 
behavior in a classroom is either lacking or 
inadequate. 

Consequently, we turned our attention to 
a study of the practical problem of classroom 
management, from the standpoint of tech- 
nology. We wanted to see whether there is 
not some lawfulness about discipline in class- 
rooms or, on the other hand, whether the 
variety of variables involved is so great as 
to preclude the possibility of predicting 
pupils’ reactions from the qualities of dis- 
ciplinary techniques employed. 

Since the teacher must work with groups 
or, at least, “aggregates” of pupils, we shifted 
the focus from the effects of disciplinary 

individual child to that 
reactions, or the “ripple 


measures upon an 
of the audience 
effects.” 

Specifically, how does a teacher's method 
of handling the misbehavior of one child 
(henceforth to be referred to as a desist 
technique) influence other children who are 
audiences to the event but not themselves 
targets? 

Che factors to be discussed can be grouped 
into two major classifications: (1) variables 
operating at the time of the desist-technique 

eg., the qualities of the desist technique, 


the social position of the target) and (2) pre- 


the audience-pupils’ 
to learn and their 


vailing variables (e.g., 
intensity of motivation 
liking for the teacher). 


I. Variables Operating at the Time of the 
Desist-Technique. 

A. Threatening vs. 
Techniques. 

In a fashion characteristic of psychologists, 
we started with an experiment using college 
students (these are “captive subjects” that 
do not require administrative clearances and 
parental approvals). Four classes of students 
in a college of education were used as sub- 
jects. Two classes were taught by a young 
instructor of educational methods; two 
classes were taught by an older professor of 
psychology. 

The experiment was conducted as follows: 

1. At the second meeting of the class a 
researcher, posing as a graduate student, 
obtained questionnaire data on the attitudes 
of students regarding their instructors, the 
degree of seriousness of classroom misbe- 
haviors (including “coming late to class’) 
and causes of racial prejudice. The student 
reports were anonymous. 

2. The two instructors of each of the four 
classes began the third class period with a 
lecture which gave “his own evidence” that 


Supportive Desist- 


Dr. Kounin is professor of educational 
psychology, and Dr. Gump is project director 
and research associate, Education Research 
Project, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Dr. Ryan is assistant professor 
of psychology, Department of Psychology, 
University of Nevada, Reno. 

The studies discussed in this paper have 
been supported by Grant M-1066 fram the 
National Institute of Mental Health, United 
States Public Health Service. 
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The “explorations” described in this statement actually go beyond what we probably 
are accustomed to thinking of as “classroom management.” The researchers raise, and 
attempt to answer, some fundamental questions about variables involved in interpersonal 


relationships in the classroom setting. 


Of particular importance, the research here reported is of the “prajected experiment” 
type, directed at understanding of PRODUCER-PRODUCT influences and effects growing out 
of teacher-pupil interactions in “real” classrooms. 

Equally significant, these “explorations” represent a co-ordinated attack on a set of 
related problems; they do not constitute merely a collection of reports dealing with 
isolated and unrelated hypotheses. Also, the authors consistently look for relationships 
among the inferences suggested by the data, seeking to establish the essential network 
of implications that may enable us better to explain classroom behavior and better to 
equip teachers for their important task.—D. G. R. 


the single most important cause of racial pre- 
judice was repressed hostility toward puni- 
tive parents that is displaced upon minority 
groups. 

3. A male student, previously informed 
about the experiment, arrived late to class 
—toward the end of the instructor's lecture. 

4. The instructor directed either a threat- 
ening or a supportive desist-technique at the 
late-comer. Both desist-techniques stated 
that coming late interfered with the instruc- 
tor’s presentation and should cease. The 
supportive desist-technique went on to offer 
the late-comer help in acquiring the lecture 
material he had missed. The threatening one 
stated coldly that “this cannot help but affect 
my evaluation of you and your grade.” 

5. The “graduate student” readministered 
his attitude questionnaire. 

Iwo conclusions emerged from this pre- 
liminiary experiment: 

1. Students who are not themselves targets 
of a desist-technique are affected by it. 

2. The two methods of handling misbe- 
havior in a classroom produce statistically 
significant different results. That is, there is 
a degree of predictability from some dimen- 
sions of desist-techniques to some effects 
upon audience students. 

Threatening-desist-techniques, for both 
instructors, resulted in significantly lowered 
judgments of the instructors’ helpfulness, 
likeability, freedom from authoritarianism, 
and fairness; threatening techniques also 
raised ratings of the amount of classroom 
tension 

For the young instructor—but not for the 
professor—differences between the two desist- 
techniques produced significant changes in 


ratings of the instructor's competence in his 
subject-area and in the freedom of the stu- 
dents to communicate with the instructor. 

Students in none of the groups changed 
their attitudes about the seriousness of the 
deviancy (coming late), and all groups shifted 
significantly towards the position of the 
instructors about the causes of racial pre- 
judice. 

It would seem, then, that differences in 
the effects of certain qualities of desist-tech- 
niques are more marked in some areas than 
in others; that the prestige of the emitter of 
the desist-technique makes some difference; 
and that some norms of classroom behavior 
are so well established in colleges as to be 
rather resistant to change by an instructor's 
stand on the issue. Influence attempts of 
instructors that are directly related to course 
content are not readily changed in relation 
to a single example of their desist-technique 
style. 

However, another finding may well serve 
to limit the generalizability of the above 
results. Although 97 per cent of the students 
reported that they did not perceive that the 
event was contrived, the students who wit- 
nessed either technique were surprised that 
a college instructor would take time out to 
correct a student for coming late, even 
though they rated coming late as a serious 
misbehavior. Most of them, especially those 
who witnessed the threatening desist-tech- 
nique, felt that the behavior was not typical 
for the instructor. There were frequent com- 
ments on a post-incident questionnaire such 
as: “He must have had an argument with 
his wife,” or “He probably got caught in a 
trafic-jam.” This reaction to an unexpected 
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behavior of an instructor, in a sense “excus- 
ing it away,” may actually function to reduce 
the changes produced by differences in desist- 
techniques. From the viewpoint of research 
methodology and strategy these findings also 
point to the advisability of using teacher- 
style variables that are within expectations 
and that have some ecological prevalence. 


B. Punishing vs. Reprimanding vs. Ignor- 

ing. 

In an experiment with eighth and ninth 
graders (for whom teachers’ use of desist- 
orders is not unexpected) Ryan, Gump, and 
Kounin! investigated whether qualities of 
a desist-technique make any difference in 
audience-pupils’ reactions.2_ Volunteer paid 
subjects were recruited from three metro- 
politan junior high schools during the sum- 
mer months to come to a university campus 
for the purpose of participating in a research 
studying different methods of teaching. Vol- 
unteers were randomly assigned to groups of 
about twenty-five each where they were asked 
to consider themselves as being in a regular 
classroom. 

After each group assembled it experienced 
the following sequence of events: the experi- 
menter introduced the activities of the day; a 
female teacher (the same for each group) 
introduced herself to the class; the subjects 
filled out a questionnaire containing mostly 
ratings of their first impression of the teacher; 
the teacher taught a lesson, using slides, 
about Turkey; a pretrained pupil (also the 
same person for all groups) misbehaved (got 
up and sharpened a pencil while the slides 
were being shown); the teacher issued a 
desist-technique; the subjects filled out an- 
other questionnaire about the activities, the 
teacher, and the deviancy-event. 

Three desist-techniques were used: (1) puni- 
tive and intense (walked toward him, saying 


‘James J. Ryan; Paul V. Gump; and Jacob S. 
Kounin, “An Experiment on the Effect of Moti- 
vation to Learn Upon Students’ Reactions to 
Teachers’ Desist-Techniques.” (In preparation.) 

* This experiment was actually started at a 
later time in the sequence of explorations in 
order to study the effects of pupil-motivation 
It will be referred to later as the “high-school 
experiment.”) We are referring to it here be- 
Cause it does show that qualities of the desist 
lechnique make some predictable differences in 
audience-pupils’ reactions. 
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“Hey you, who do you think”you are?” in a 
firm, irritated voice, put her arm on his 
shoulders in a gesture of pushing him into 
his seat, saying, “Now sit down! If you ever 
do that again, I'll really make trouble for 
you.”); (2) simple reprimand (saying in-a 
matter-of-fact tone: “Don’t do that again. 
Please sit down in your seat now.”); and 
(3) ignoring (indicated awareness of the 
behavior, but did nothing). 

The “take” of the experimental manipula- 
tion was evidenced by the existence of a 
significant difference between all groups in 
the predicted direction regarding the sub- 
jects’ ratings of the teacher’s meanness, anger, 
and degree of determination to stop the mis- 
behavior. 

Compared to the others, the punitive tech- 
nique resulted in the subjects’ rating the 
deviancy as “most serious,” the degree of in- 
terference with attention to the task as 
“greatest,” the teacher as “making too much 
of an issue” over the event, the experience 
“most discomforting,” and the teacher “best 
able to maintain order in a class of ‘tough 
kids.” ”’ 

The simple reprimand produced the high- 
est ratings for teacher fairness and also re- 
sulted in the subjects’ reporting their paying 
more attention to the lesson following the 
event and to the teacher being judged as best 
able to maintain order in “most classes.” 

Subjects witnessing “ignoring” as the 
desist-technique thought the misbehavior 
most likely would recur, but rated the teacher 
highest in her degree of liking for pupils. 

There were no differences between the 
groups in subjects’ ratings of how much the 
teacher knew about the subject or how well 
she could explain it. When equivalent effects 
are considered (likeability, fairness, felt dis- 
comfort) it should be noted that the results 
of punitiveness in this experiment are quite 
similar to the results obtained from the 
threatening desist-technique in the college 
experiment. 


C. Clarity, Firmness, and Roughness. 


In one study by Kounin and Gump? fifty 
observers were trained to record critical in- 
cidents in Barker and Wright’st specimen- 


* Jacob S. Kounin and Paul V. Gump, “The 
Ripple Effect in Discipline,” Elementary School 
Journal 158-62; Fall 1958. 
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record style. These were incidents in which 
an audience-child was aware of a teacher di- 
recting a desist-technique at another child. 
Twenty-six kindergarten classes were selected 
to represent the range of socio-economic and 
ethnic neighborhoods in a large city. All 
observations were made during the first four 
‘days of beginning kindergarten. The observ- 
ers were instructed to record: (1) what the 
deviant and the audience-child were doing 
immediately before the teacher intervened, 
(2) the full content and manner of the desist- 
technique and the deviant’s immediate re- 
action, and (3) the behavior of the audience- 
child during and for two minutes following 
the desist-technique. 


When the resulting 406 incidents were 
analyzed, it was possible to reliably charac- 
terize both the teachers’ desist-techniques and 
the behavior of the audience-children. 


The qualities of the desist-technique were 
rated along dimensions of: (1) clarity (de- 
fining the deviancy and stating what to do 
to stop it); (2) firmness (this included items 
conveying an “I mean it’ quality—walking 
closer to the deviant, or continuing to look 
at the deviant until he stopped); and (3) 
roughness (angry remarks and looks, or 
punishment). 

The reactions of the audience-child were 
classified as (1) no reaction (no overt be- 
havior which the coder could interpret as re- 
lated to the desist-technique incident); (2) 
behavior disruption (overt signs of negative 
emotionality such as fear, anxiety, and rest- 
lessness or a shift away from an originally con- 
structive direction); (3) conformance (stops 
a deviancy of his own or behaves even better, 
i.e., sitting more “correctly” himself); (4) 
nonconformance (engages in a misbehavior 
of his own); and (5) ambivalence (both con- 
forms and misbehaves). 

Statistically significant differences were 
obtained in the overt behavior of the audi- 
ence-children as related to the desist-tech- 
nique used by the teacher. Techniques in- 
creasing “clarity” resulted in increased “con- 
formance,” but had no effect upon “be- 
havior disruption.” Techniques increasing 
“roughness,” on the other hand, had no 

* Roger C. Barker and Herbert F. Wright, 


Midwest and Its Children (Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson, and Company, 1954) 532 p. 
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effect on “conformance or nonconform- 
ance,” but did increase “behavior disrup- 
tion.” The effects of “firmness” differed from 
both. 

Some of the conclusions of this study are 
as follows: 


1. What teachers do makes a difference. 
There is some lawfulness about the effects 
of techniques. It was not necessary to obtain 
personality ratings or IQ tests of the teachers 
as persons; it was only necessary to find out 
what they do and how they do it. (Whether 
teachers with personality factor-x can or 
cannot do things certain ways is another 
issue.) 


2. There are contextual or prevailing vari- 
ables that also effect how an audience-child 
will react to an event. Two such contextual 
variables stand out from the kindergarten 
study. One refers to the degree of familiarity 
the pupil has with the teacher and the situa- 
tion. (Such familiarity, of course, relates to 
the amount of time one has spent in a 
particular experience. For example, there 
were more “no reactions” on the last three 
days than on the first day.) The other con- 
textual variable is the audience-child’s orien- 
tation at the time of the incident. Tech- 
niques high in “firmness,” for example, pro- 
duced increased “conformance,” but only for 
audience-children who were themselves ori- 
ented toward, or interested in deviancy at 
the time of the event. 


3. “Roughness” is not an increased degree 
of “firmness.” In terms of their effects, it is 
evident that these are different dimensions. 

Although it does not deal specifically with 
the ripple effect, we would like to summarize 
another study on the effects of “punitiveness” 
since it is closely related to the dimension of 
“roughness.” In a study by Kounin and 
Gump® we attempted to determine the in- 
fluence of teachers judged to be punitive 
upon childrens’ attitudes toward misconduct. 
Three pairs of first-grade teachers, each pair 
from the same school, were selected. One of 
a pair was rated as “punitive” (anti-child, 
ready to threaten and inflict harm) by prin- 


* Jacob S. Kounin and Paul V. Gump, “The 
Comparative Influence of Punitive and Non- 
punitive Teachers Upon Children’s Concepts 
of School Misconduct,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology. In press. 
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cipals, assistant principals, the two investi- 
gators, and a supervisor of student teachers; 
the other member of the pair was rated as 
“nonpunitive.” All teachers were rated as 
having good organization and as achieving 
the learning objectives for their grade. Chil- 
dren from these classes were interviewed 
individually during the third month of at- 
tendance at school. The interview consisted 
of the question: “What is the worst thing a 
child can do at school?” and, following the 
reply, “Why is that so bad?” The miscon- 
ducts talked about were coded for content 
and for certain qualities. The following was 
found: 


1. Children with teachers judged to be 
punitive showed more preoccupation with 
aggression—their misconducts were more 
serious, their targets suffered more harm; 
they more frequently cited physical assaults 
on others as misconduct, and their replies 
contained more gory—or “blood and guts”— 
phrases. 

2. Children with punitive-rated teachers 
had more conflicts and were more unsettled 
about misbehavior in school. They selected 
misconducts to talk about for which they ex- 


pressed abhorrence and yet which required 
premeditation, or “malice aforethought.” 


3. The children with nonpunitive teachers 
gave more “reflexive justifications” as expla- 
nations for why given misconducts were bad 
This was coded when a child gave no con- 
sequence for either himself or others in his 
explanation of why the misconduct was bad 
-the reason given being “because it’s not 
“because it’s bad.” We suggested 
two interpretations for this finding: (a) 
that children with nonpunitive teachers have 
less conflicts about misconduct than have 
children with punitive teachers—to say “you 
don't do x because it’s not nice” reflects a 
settled issue; and (b) a sort of naive faith 
and trust in the teacher is reflected by 
children with nonpunitive teachers—a_re- 
flexive justification for a school misconduct 
is like, say, “x is bad because teacher says so.” 


nice” or 


1. Punitiveness of teachers detracts from 
childrens’ concern with school-unique values 
and results in less internalized socialization. 
Children with punitive teachers talked more 
about physical attacks on peers—misconduct 
by no means unique to the classroom setting. 
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Children with nonpunitive teachers talked 
more about learning, achievement losses, and 
violations of school-unique values and rules. 


D. Task-focus vs. Approval-Focus. 


Since discipline is centrally related to 
problems of power and influence and 
methods of exerting power and influence. 
another study was undertaken in which 
Alden® dealt with some variables pertaining 
to these factors. Following French’, she 
hypothesized the following bases for teacher 
power and influence: the coercive role (the 
teacher as one who can punish); the “legiti- 
mate” role (the teacher as an official leader); 
reward; and pupils’ liking for a teacher and 
teacher expertness. 


The base of a new teacher's power (specif- 
ically, “expertness” and “liking”) was 
manipulated by varying the experimenter’s 
introduction of the teacher. All classes were 
given a lesson in secret writing. A “high 
expert” was introduced as knowing all about 
codes and as having a high position in the 
military intelligence for coding and decoding 
secret codes; the “low expert” was introduced 
not as an expert but simply as a teacher who 
had agreed to teach the lesson. The “high 
liking” new teacher was introduced as being 
very fond of children and the “low liking” 
as not caring about children one way or 
another. 


The desist-techniques used by the teacher 
were related to these concepts. Some desist- 
techniques focused upon liking and teacher 
approval (“I see a boy playing with some 
paper clips. I just don’t like a boy who plays 
with things when he should be paying atten- 
tion.”). Other desist-techniques related to 
expertness and focused upon the task (“I 
sce a boy playing with some paper clips. Be- 
cause secret writing demands concentration, 
I don’t see how he can learn much about it 
when he plays with things instead of paying 
attention.”’). 


* Elizabeth Alden, The Effects on Non-Target 
Classmates of the Teacher's Use of Expert Power 
and Liking Power in Controlling Deviant Be- 
havior. Doctor's thesis, Wayne State University, 
1959. 158 p. 

* John R. P. French, Jr., “A Formal Theory of 
Social Power,” Psychological Review 63: 181-95; 
May 1956 
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Fifth graders were divided randomly into 
eight classes in which a new teacher taught 
a lesson (in a pedantic, “academic” manner) 
about secret writing. In this manner, both 
“high” and “low expert” and “high” and 
“low liking” teachers used both approval- 
focused and task-focused desist-techniques. 
In each group three desist-orders were di- 
rected at three children who had _ been 
trained to act the role of misbehaving pupils. 
In four of the groups, the desist-technique 
focused upon teacher liking and approval 
and in four groups the desist-technique 
focused upon the task. 


One of Alden’s most impressive findings 
was the following: in all cases, desist-tech- 
niques focusing upon the task were more 
effective in eliciting desirable student reac- 
tions than desist-techniques focusing upon 
the teacher's approval. (With the exception 
of scores on a test of how much was learned 
from the lesson, measurements of results were 
all based upon differences between measures 
given before the lesson and measures given 
after the lesson). For some effects, the superi- 
ority of the task-focused desist-techniques 
held, regardless of whether the introduction 
of the teacher focused upon her expertness 
or her liking for children. Thus, in all 
groups, task-focused desist-techniques _in- 
creased audience-childrens’ ratings of the 
teachers skill in handling children and in- 
creased their rated degree of interest in secret 
writing. 


For some effects, the use of a task-focused 
desist-technique combined with the teacher's 
expertness to effect the pupils’ reactions. 
Thus, when an expert teacher used a task- 
focused technique it increased the children’s 
judgment of how much she liked pupils and 
would be inclined to reward pupils; it re- 
sulted in the pupils considering the devi- 
ances she corrected as being more serious and 
feeling less inclined to misbehave themselves; 
and it led to a greater amount of information 
recalled by the pupils from the lecture itself. 
The influence of being introduced as having 
high liking for children made a significant 
difference on one measurement: a teacher 
with high liking for children and high ex 
pertness using task-focused desist-techniques 
resulted in pupils feeling more inclined 


toward discussing personal matters with her. 


E. The Deviant’s Reaction and Prestige. 


An experiment by Gnagey® was directed at 
two questions: (1) What is the effect of the 
deviant's reaction to a teacher's desist-tech- 
nique upon audience-pupils? (Specifically, 
does whether the deviant submits to or de- 
fies the teacher's desist-order make any dif- 
ference on how audience-children react to 
the event?) (2) Does the prestige of the de- 
viant among his classmates influence audi- 
ence-pupils’ reactions to a desist-order event? 


In this study, four intact classes of fifth 
graders were shown a science film during 
which a male classmate “misbehaved” (say- 
ing aloud, “Hey, is this film about over?’) 
This deviant boy then became the target of 
a desist-order exerted by the teacher. This 
teacher, who was new to the class, directed 
the deviant to leave the room and report 
to the principal. The deviants were pre- 
selected on the basis of socio-metric scores. 
(Of course, their classmates didn’t know that 
the deviancies were part of an act.) Two 
male deviants had high attributed influence 
among their classmates and two had low in- 
fluence. Two (one high-influence and one 
low-influence) were trained to behave in a 
submissive manner (saying, “Yes ma'am, I'm 
sorry,” (on leaving the room) and two were 
trained to react in a defiant manner (saying 
belligerently, “I'll leave the room, but | 
won't go to the principal's office. The heck 
with you!”’). 

Gnagey found that the target's reaction 
did make a predictable difference in audi- 
ence-pupils’ reactions. Compared to pupils 
who saw the deviant defy the teacher, pupils 
who witnessed the deviant submit to the 
teacher rated the teacher as “more capable of 
handling kids” and as more expert in showing 
films; they rated the desist-technique as 
fairer; and they recalled more facts from the 
film. The magnitude of the differences be- 
tween the effects of the two kinds of deviant 
reactions was greater for boys than for girls 
and was greater for boys who were audience 
to a high-influence deviant than boys who 
were audience to a low-influence deviant. 


*William J. Gnagey, “Effects on Classmates 
of a Deviant Student's Power and Response to 
a Teacher-Exerted Control Technique,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology 51: 1-9; February 
1960. 
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The Gnagey study also points up one 
reason for an audience-person to be affected 
by a desist-order directed at someone else, 
namely, some sort of linkage with the devi- 
ant. In this case it is a sociometric linkage— 
the linkage of an audience-pupils’ motivation 
to identify with a same-sexed person in a 
high prestige position. Hence, the finding, 
for boys only, of a greater effect of a high- 
influence male’s reaction than that of a low- 
influence male’s reaction. Another sort of 
linkage—to the deviancy event—was_ illus- 
trated by the previously mentioned kin- 
dergarten study. Here, when the audience- 
child was either deviant himself or was 
watching the deviancy, he was more likely to 
react to the desist-technique than if he had 
no such relationship to the deviancy. In both 
the Gnagey study and the kindergarten 
study, then, linkages are shown to be im- 
portant: linkages to the deviant person, and 


linkages to the deviancy event. 
Il. The Influence of Prevailing Variables. 
With the exception of the kindergarten 
study, all the studies previously referred to 
dealt with contrived conditions and with 
audience-pupils’ reactions to qualities of de- 
sist-orders as these were emitted by teachers 
unknown to them except for that one time. 
\s such, they may be loaded in favor of dis- 
covering a ripple effect. For a desist-order 
may have an effect on a nontarget classmate 
because something in it contains new in- 
formation for him concerning the teacher or 
the rules of the setting. This is probably the 
reason for the finding in the kindergarten 
study that the degree of clarity of a desist- 
technique makes a difference in the con- 
forming behavior of an audience-child, especi- 
ally first 


when the situation is not completely struc- 


on the day of school attendance 


tured. Except for the facts pertaining to 
learning scores in the Alden and in the 
Gnagey studies, most of the effects dealt with 
attitudes and judgments. 

Research conducted in other contexts 
shows that judgments of others are subject 
to selective perception and perceptual dis- 
tortion on the basis of the receiver's motiva- 


tions as well as on the basis of the receiver's 


relationship to the emitter of behavior (re- 
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lative prestige, liking for, etc.)®. According- 
ly, it seemed pertinent to investigate audi- 
ence-pupils’ reactions to naturally occurring 
desist-techniques in actual classrooms with 
regular teachers. The design employed here 
was similar to that used in the kindergarccn 
study but with two differences: older chil- 
dren were used as subjects and interviews 
were utilized in order to study judgments 
and attitudes. The research sought to deter- 
mine the influence of variables “within” 
audience-pupils as such influences affected 
their reaction to desist-orders. These “‘with- 
in" variables were: (1) the degree of intens- 
ity of students’ motivation to learn the sub- 
ject-matter and (2) students’ degree of liking 
for their teacher. 

The subjects, randomly selected, included 
sixty-three boys and sixty-two girls who were 
just entering high school. They were inter- 
viewed between the fourth and tenth day 
of their attendance at the school and again 
three months later. One high school was 
located in a predominantly lower-class neigh- 
borhood, one in a lower-middle-class area, 
and the third in a middle-middle-class neigh- 
borhood. 


The interview centered around students’ 
descriptions of a most-recent incident when 
another student engaged in a misbehavior 
which the teacher did something about. A 
complete description of the deviance and of 
the teacher's method and manner of han- 
dling it was obtained. The students’ open- 
ended evaluations of the incidents and how 
they were handled and their reports of how 
the incidents affected,them also were ob- 
tained. Finally, students’ responses to pre- 
structured, forced-choice items (relating to 
the teacher's fairness, his own inclination to 
behave better or worse afterwards, etc.) were 
secured. Reports of two such incidents were 
obtained from each student: one based on 
the academic class in which he said he was 
“most determined to learn” and one relating 
to the class in which he said he was least de- 


*Some examples are: A. Pepitone, “Motiva- 
tional Effects in Social Perception,” Human 
Relations 3: 57-76; 1950; and Jacob I. Hurwitz, 
Alvin F. Zander, and Bernard Hymovitch, “Some 
Effects of Power on the Relations Among Group 
Members,” in Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin 
Zander, Group Dynamics (Evanston, Illinois: 
Row, Peterson, and Company, 1953) 642 p. 
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termined to learn the subject-matter. (Gym, 
music, and shop were excluded.) For the first 
interview descriptions of, and reactions to, 
250 desist-order incidents involving sixty-four 
different teachers were obtained. (The 
second interview included eight fewer sub- 
jects.) 

The first focus of this study was upon audi- 
ence-pupils’ intensity of motivation to learn 
as it affected their reactions to desist-orders. 
Assuming that most high-school teachers con- 
centrate on subject matter,'° we hypothes- 
ized that pupils highly motivated to learn 
would see desist-orders as facilitating their 
goals, would be more inclined to perceive 
desist-orders in terms of task-salient dimen- 
sions, would see deviances as more interfer- 
ing and more serious, would react more 
favorably (in respect to teachers’ intents) to 
desist-orders, would attribute more power 
and influence to teachers, and so on. 

Ofschus!! developed codes for various as- 
pects of the reported incidents. He scored 
the responses of the pupils and compared 
the reactions of pupils reporting a desist- 
incident in the class in which they were 
“highest in determination to learn” with 
their reactions when reporting a desist-inci- 
dent in a class in which they were lowest in 
motivation to learn.!2, He found that audi- 
ence-pupils’ intensity of motivation to learn 
the subject did predict reaction to a desist- 
event. In high-motivation classes deviancies 
were rated as more disturbing to the class 
and more serious, desist-techniques were 
rated as more fair, students tended to take 
more of the teacher's side as opposed to that 
of the deviant, and the students tended to 
report acting even better themselves after 


” A study by Hilton indicates this is a tenable 
assumption. See Thomas L hilton, Ego-/nvolve- 
ment in Teaching: Its Theory and Measurement 
by a Word Completion Technique. Doctor's 
thesis, Harvard University, 1955. 192 p. 

"Leon T. Ofschus, The Effects on Non-Target 
Classmates of Teachers’ Efforts to Control Devi- 
ant Behavior. Doctor's thesis, Wayne State Uni- 
versity, 1960. 357 p. 

* Most of these were found to be run-of-the- 
mill incidents—most of the deviancies were coded 
as quite mild (mainly talking or noise and 
laughter) and most of the desist-techniques 
seemed to involve either no harm, or only mild 
harm, to the deviant. 
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the incident. In low-motivation classes, stu- 
dents tended to report more teacher-puni- 
tiveness and anger and to judge more of the 
teachers as “making too much of an issue” 
of the incident. In evaluating the desist- 
technique, more of those in the high-motiva- 
tion group evaluated it on the basis of its 
effectiveness in stopping the misbehavior, 
whereas more in the low-motivation group 
used teacher-manner (anger, fairness) as a 
basis for evaluating the incident. 

In line with this finding, Osborne* coded 
pupils’ responses to a request to describe the 
teacher. More of those in the high-motiva- 
tion group talked about task-relevant attri- 
butes (competence in explaining, homework 
properties) while more in the low-motivation 
group talked about non-task teacher-attri- 
butes (fairness, personal qualities, etc.). It 
would appear, then, that “motivation to 
learn” may operate to select saliencies in 
what pupils perceive about teachers and to 
influence judgments about, and reactions to, 
teachers’ desist-techniques. However, other 
findings show that such a viewpoint may be 
over-simplified. When talking about teach- 
ers in classes where pupils were highly moti- 
vated to learn, only a small number of pupils 
felt neutral to or disliked the teacher; in the 
low-motivation classes more than three times 
as many pupils felt neutral towards or dis- 
liked the teacher. Evidently intensity of 
motivation to learn is highly associated with 
liking for the teacher. Are these prevailing 
variables separable? And which gives rise to 
which? 

By comparing the reaction of pupils in 
classes with both high-motivation and liking 
for the teacher with the same pupils’ reaction 
in classes with low-motivation and high-lik- 
ing and separately with classes with low- 
motivation and low-liking Ryan'* was able 
to separate the effects of motivation and 
liking for the teacher. In general, it was 
found that “motivation to learn” was as 
sociated with degree of attention paid to the 
task and tendency to behave even better 


™ Keith Osborne, Saliencies in Students’ Per- 
ceptions of Teachers. Doctor's thesis, Wayne 
State University. In preparation. 

“James J. Ryan, “Factors Associated With 
Pupil-Audience Reaction to Teacher Manage- 
ment of Deviancy in the Classroom,” 4»,crican 
Psychologist 7; July 1959. . 
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after a desist-event. Judgments about the 
desist- technique, however, varied with liking 
for the teacher. Liking for the teacher pre- 
dicted judgments of fairness and siding with 
the teacher; disliking the teacher was associ- 
ated with seeing teacher anger, punitiveness, 
and overreacting to the deviancy. It appears, 
then, that knowledge of both motivation to 
learn and liking for the teacher help predict 
reactions to a desist-event, but they may re- 
late to different facets: “‘motivation” pre- 
dicts reactions regarding the task and be- 
havior conformance; “liking” predicts evalu- 
ative judgments regarding the teacher's be- 
havicr in the event. 


The above comparisons were made for the 
total population of desist-events. Do these 
findings hold for all types of desist-events or 
only for certain kinds? Is the predictability 
of a pupil’s reaction improved by knowing 
the qualities of the desist-event in addition to 
knowing the pupil's motivation to learn and 
liking for the teacher? 

In order to answer the above questions the 
pupils were divided into four categories: 
(1) high motivation to learn and high liking 
for the teacher (HiM HiL); (2) high moti- 
vation to learn and low liking for the teacher 
(HiM LoL—this group was not included in 
the statistical analysis for the first interview 
because of the small number of cases); (3) 
low motivation to learn and low liking for 
the teacher (LoM LoL); and (4) low moti- 
vation to learn and high liking for the 
teacher (LoM HiL). 

Iwo questions may be asked regarding 
any of the above comparisons: (1) Within 
any one group, does it make any difference 
whether a desist-technique does or does not 
have a certain quality? For example, do the 
pupils in the HiM HiL group react differ- 
ently to a desist-technique that contains 
punishment than to one that does not? (2) 
Are there differences between groups in how 
the pupils react to a desist-technique in- 
volving a certain quality? For example, do 
the pupils in the LoM HiL group react 
differently to a desist-technique containing 
punishment than do the pupils in the LoM 
LoL group? 

One of the organizing concepts in this 
study focused on the concept of commitment. 
Pupils in the HiM HiL group may be 
thought of as committed in a positive direc- 
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tion to both the task and the teacher. Pupils 
in the LoM LoL are committed in a nega- 
tive direction to both the task and the 
teacher. Pupils in the LoM HiL have a 
mixed commitment—they are committed in 
a negative direction to the task and in a posi- 
tive direction to the teacher. 

The audience-pupils’ reactions in this re- 
search were categorized as follows: (1) re- 
actions relating to the task (these relate to 
the inclination to pay more attention, or not 
to, and to behave better, or not to, follow- 
ing a desist-order); (2) reactions involving 
evaluations of the teacher (these have to do 
with whether the teacher is judged as making 
too much of an issue of the deviancy or not, 
whether she was fair to the deviant or not, 
and whether the audience-pupil tended to 
take the teacher's or the deviant’s side in the 
event); and (3) reactions in which an evalu- 
ation of the teacher is not involved. (The 
data here dealt with how serious the pupil 
rated the misbehavior.) 


In general, the results of Ryan’s study 
supported the following hypotheses regard- 
ing the task-related dimensions of attention 
and behavior conformance: 


la. Hypothesis: When there is a clear pre- 
vailing commitment to the task, negative or 
positive, variations in desist-techniques will 
not produce shifts in task-related reactions of 
an audience pupil to a desist-event. In none 
of the four within-group comparisons did 
the presence or absence of punishment, of 
anger, or of strong firmness make a differ- 
ence in whether pupils reported an inclina- 
tion to pay more attention to the task or to 
behave better themselves. 


lb. Hypothesis: When there is a low or 
negative task-commitment, task-related reac- 
tions to desist-technique qualities that mani- 
fest the teacher’s intent will be effected by 
whether the pupil likes the teacher or not. In 
the LoM groups only, pupils who witnessed 
desist-techniques involving strong firmness, 
anger, or punishment shifted in a direction 
of paying more attention and behaving bet- 
ter if they liked the teacher but not if they 
were neutral toward or disliked the teacher. 
When the desist-techniques did not contain 
anger, punishment, or firmness (when teach- 
er-intent was not signalled) there were no 
differences between the LoM HiL and LoM 
LoL groups. 
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lc. Hypothesis: When there is high posi- 
tive commitment to the task, task-related re- 
actions to desist-technique qualities that 
manifest the teacher's intent will not be 
effected by difference in liking for the teach- 
er. There were no significant differences be- 
tween the HiM HiL and HiM LoL groups in 
attention and behavior-change reactions to 
desist-techniques containing punishment, 
anger, or firmness. 

In order to account for the results involv- 
ing judgments that evaluate the teacher's 
behavior, we have looked to Heider’s!® 
theory of balance. Briefly, Heider postulates 
forces to avoid imbalance and maintain bal- 
ance between our perception of people and 
their acts. Thus, to perceive a liked person 
to do something “bad” is an unbalanced per- 
ception; an example of a balanced percep- 
tion is to perceive a person who is liked as 
doing good things. Assuming “unfair” to be 
bad, we would expect pupils who like the 
teacher to judge her desist-techniques as 
fair. Accordingly, we proposed and tested 
several hypotheses (see 2a and 2b in the 
following paragraphs) regarding evaluations 
of the teacher. 

2a. Hypothesis: When there is a clear 
prevailing commitment to the teacher, vari- 
ations in desist-techniques or in motivation 
to learn will not produce shifts in those 
teacher evaluations that have clear good-bad 
connotations. 

In none of the four within group compari- 
sons, did the presence or absence of anger, 
punishment, or firmness make a difference in 
whether pupils rated a desist-technique as 
fair or unfair 

2b. Hypothesis: When there is a clear 
prevailing commitment to the teacher, judg- 
ments of a desist-technique having clear 
good-bad connotations will be in balance 
with this commitment irrespective of the 
quality of the technique or the commitment 
to the task. 

Hil. groups judged desist-techniques as 
more fair than LoL groups whether or not 
the desist-technique contained punishment, 
anger, or firmness, and this held true for 
both HiM and LoM groups. 


** Fritz Heider, The Psychology of Interper- 
sonal Relations (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1958) 322 p. 
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Assuming that taking the teacher's side 
versus the deviant’'s side also tends to follow 
the balance theory, but perhaps not as close- 
ly, since this judgment does not have such 
clear good-bad connotations as does fair- 
ness, we further hypothesized that: 

2c. Hypothesis: When desist-techniques 
contain some strong property, commitment 
to the teacher will influence how pupils 
evaluate the event in evaluations not having 
clear good-bad connotations. 

When desist-techniques contained punish- 
ment, anger, or strong firmness, HiL groups 
differed significantly from LoL groups; HiL 
groups were more on the teacher's side and 
LoL groups were more on the deviant’s side. 
When the desist-technique did not contain 
anger, punishment, or strong firmness the 
HiL groups did not react differently from 
the LoL groups. 

Judgments which did not invlove evalua- 
tions of the teacher were related to the 
nature of pupil commitment by hypotheses 
pertaining to the kinds of cues that influence 
a pupil when he judges the seriousness of a 
deviancy (see 3a and 3b which follow). 

3a. Hypothesis: When there is a clear com- 
mitment to both the task and the teacher, 
judgments of deviancy-seriousness will not 
be dependent upon whether or not the de- 
sist-technique manifestly signals the teacher- 
value. 

Within neither the HiM HiL nor LoM 
LoL groups did the teachers’ using or not 
using punishment, anger, or firmness make 
any difference in how the pupils rated the 
degree of seriousness of the deviancy. 

3b. Hypothesis: Where there is no com- 
mitment to the task, but where there is 
commitment to the teacher, pupils will utilize 
the teachers’ manifest-value to judge the 
seriousness of the deviancy. 

Only within the LoM HiL group did the 
teachers’ use of punishment, anger, or firm- 
ness relate to pupils’ ratings of the serious- 
ness of the deviancy. In this group, when the 
teachers signalled their value by anger, 
punishment, or firmness the pupils increased 
their ratings of the seriousness of the de- 
viancy. Differences between LoM LoL and 
LoM HiL in judgments of the seriousness 
of the deviancy were significant when the 
desist-techniques contained anger, punish- 
ment, or firmness, but were not when the 
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desist-techniques did not contain these teach- 
er-message properties. 

In summary, certain variables an audience- 
pupil carries “within” him do appear to 
influence how he reacts to a desist-event 
directed at a target other than himself. The 
pupil's intensity of motivation to learn is 
one. This commitment to the task, postive or 
negative, is mainly influential in affecting 
how much attention he focuses on the task 
and how much he is inclined to behave even 
better after witnessing a desist-event—both 
being task-related variables. The pupil's 
liking for the teacher is another relevant 
variable. This commitment to the teacher, 
positive or negative, is mainly influential in 
determining how the student arrives at evalu- 
ative judgments about the event. These judg- 
ments follow the laws of balance, i.e., a liked 
person tending to be perceived as doing good 
things and a disliked person tending to be 
perceived as doing bad things. Thus, the 
desist-techniques of liked teachers tend to be 
seen as more “‘fair,”’ those of disliked teachers 
as more “unfair.” In addition, when a teach- 
er signals his intent or value in the desist- 
technique the pupil who likes him takes his 
cue about the deviancy from him. 

One study mentioned earlier and one ad- 
ditional research may be referred to here to 
illustrate efforts that were made to determine 
whether motivation to learn effects liking for 
the teacher or whether liking for the teacher 
effects motivation to learn. 

In the high-school experiment previously 
mentioned in lb, we attempted to create 
experimentally conditions which would re- 
sult in high and low motivation. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in creating 
low motivation for the paid volunteers who 
came to a university campus to participate 
in research. After four experimental failures 
to create a low motivation condition, we 
finally produced comparatively lower moti- 
vation in one group than in another. Al- 
though there were significant differences in 
reactions to desist-technique qualities, the 
reactions of the “high” and “low” motivation 
groups did not differ. This failure to repli- 
cate some aspects of the “interview study” 
leaves the issue unsettled; the results may 
mean that motivation to learn follows liking 
of the teacher, or merely that only relatively 


lower motivation rather than actual low 
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motivation was produced in the ‘low motiva- 
tion condition, or, still again, that there are 
differences in commitment in an _ experi- 
mental setting as compared to an actual class- 
room. 

In another study we obtained, by use of 
questionnaires, estimates of pupils’ “pre- 
motivation to learn world history” two weeks 
prior to their attendance in high school. 
About one to two weeks after their attend- 
ance in the high school we replicated the 
“interview study” with questionnaires in 
which classes of pupils described some desist- 
events and rated their reactions to it. While 
“premotivation to learn” did __ predict 
(r= .49) post-motivation to learn,” it did 
not predict students’ reactions to the 
desist-event in the post situation. Both 
“post-motivation to learn” and “post-liking 
for the teacher” were significantly related 
(as were motivation and teacher-rated abil- 
ity to explain and to make the subject inter- 
esting). Allowing for differences between 
questionnaire and interview methods (results 
from the questionnaire, as might be ex- 
pected, contained much more sparse descrip- 
tions of the events and the teacher which 
were more difficult to code reliably), the re- 
sults seem to indicate that motivation to 
learn is not solely determined by what a pupil 
brings to the class but is effected, even in one 
week, by what happens in the class and by 
whatever it is that teachers do that leads to 
their being rated as being liked and as being 
able to explain and make the subject inter- 
esting. 

Ill. What About Liking for a Teacher? 

While liking for the teacher stands out as 
an important variable, we must pause to ask 
what this means. Do the same behaviors that 
contribute to teachers being liked account 
for persons in other roles being liked? Or 
does the teacher role carry its unique proper- 
ties as far as “being liked” is concerned? 

The questionnaire study showed a relation- 
ship between ratings of “explains well” and 
“makes interesting” and pupils’ liking for the 
teacher. The Alden study showed a relation- 
ship between task-focus desist-techniques and 
rated liking for the teacher. When Osborne'!é 
compared the pupils’ descriptions of teachers 
in “high”- and “low-liked” groups, the differ- 
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ences were about the same as the differences 
obtained when “high” and “low” motivation 
groups were compared. When describing 
“high-liked” teachers, task-property descrip- 
tions were predominant, e.g., “explains well,” 
“assigns the right amount of home work,” 
“helps you learn.” (Seventy per cent of the 
pupils mentioned this dimension when talk- 
ing about “high-liked” teachers.) Only 19 
per cent of the pupils mentioned “friendli- 
ness” or ‘“‘meanness” (more of the “low-liked” 
teachers being included when this non-task 
dimension was described). In contrast, in a 
study by Polansky and Kounin!? in which 
adults and college students were asked to 
describe a professional helper (physician, 
social worker, college counselor) they had 
just seen for the first time, the majority 
talked about “friendliness,” “helpfulness.” 
“Understanding” was referred to by 49 per 
cent of the clients when talking about profes- 
sional helpers, compared to 7 per cent of the 
high-school students who used this term 
when describing teachers. 

In a study of the ripple effect in a camp 
milieu Gump and Kounin!® also asked camp- 
ers to describe camp counselors. The most 
frequently used dimension was that which 
we called “gratuitous giver”: 63 per cent of 
the campers (ranging from seven to thirteen 
years of age) described their counselor with 
statements illustrated by “gives us candy” 
and the like. Only 2.3 per cent of the 
campers used terms that might be equivalent 
to “explaining well,” e.g., “taught us how 
to play ball better.” It also was found that 
concepts of misbehavior (obtained from the 
question, “What's the worst thing to do?” 
and “Why is that so bad?”) also differed, 
depending upon whether the camper was 
talking about camp, home, or school milieus. 


"Norman Polansky and Jacob S. Kounin, 
“Clients’ Reactions to Initial Interviews,’ Human 
Relations 9: 237-64; 1956. 

“ Paul V. Gump and Jacob S. Kounin, “Issues 
Raised by Ecological and ‘Classical’ Research 
Efforts,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly of Behavior 
and Development 6: 145-53; 1959-1960. 
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The role of the central adult (parent, teach- 
er, counselor) as a sufferer from childrens’ 
misbehaviors and as a retributor also differed 
as between milieus. 

All the above leads us to believe that the 
salient dimensions used to analyze adult- 
child relationships probably differ for par- 
ents, camp counselors, teachers, and other 
adult-child role figures. Equivalences may be 
theoretically possible at a higher level of 
abstraction, but concrete techniques cannot 
be directly extrapolated from one adult- 
child role to another. 

It would seem, further, that studies of the 
attributes of teachers as such, whether ob- 
tained from projective and inventory-type 
measures or from boy-scout-type lists of char- 
acteristics (trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friend- 
ly) are inadequate to the task of analyzing 
what constitutes teachership. We need to 
know what teachers do that makes a differ- 
ence for the learning and behavior of pupils 
in classrooms. Not only do we need to know 
what teachers do to manage misbehavior, 
but we must know what they do to evolve 
and sustain motivation to learn and to be- 
coming “liked.” What are the really signifi- 
cant dimensions of what we call teaching? 
(We are inclined to believe that the “desist- 
style” dimension here discussed is not as 
important as some others.) 

What is more, studies are needed to better 
inform us about what constitutes the nature 
of the classroom as a unique setting distinct 
from other kinds of settings for children’s 
groups. For, television or not, the locus of 
necessity of educational practice and the point 
of application of learning theory or group 
dynamics the: ry or other psychological theor- 
ies is the clas ‘room with a teacher in charge 
of a group of children or adolescents. And 
what we know of teachers or students, separ- 
ately or together, must be relevant to this 
basic context if it is to be of benefit to those 
doing the job. 

Researchers should get into the classrooms; 
and teachers and administrators should let 
them in. 





Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our progress in education. 
—John F. Kennedy. 
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Characteristics of Teachers 


David G. Ryans, CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TeACHERS— THEIR DESCRIPTION, COMPARISON, 
AND APPRAISAL (Washington, D. C.: 
can Council on Education, 1960) xxiii + 416 


4 meri- 


David 
G. Ryans reports the research design, the 
data, and the conclusions of a research pro- 
gram which included 
hundred separate studies involving over six 
thousand teachers in seventeen hundred 
schools and which covered a six-year period. 
The program was sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and received financial 
support from the Grant Foundation. It is 
impossible to do justice to the report in a 
short review. The merits of this or that detail 
will be debated for years, but it seems clear 
that future investigations of teacher behavior 
~—and of human behavior in general—will be 
judged against the model of research design 
and analysis presented in this volume. In 
fact, the book may well become a major ref 
erence for courses in educational research. 
Those who have complained that much 
educational research suffers from a_ blind 
empiricism will find the chapter, “Theo- 
retical Framework and Some Persistent Prob- 
lems,” refreshing. Those who question the 
appropriateness of dignifying the molar 
hypotheses which guide exploratory efforts 
in the field with the term theory may feel the 
chapter unnecessarily esoteric. Both groups, 
however, can have only admiration for the 
demonstration of disciplined thinking which 
is exhibited. Dr. Ryans has developed a clear 
plan of action with a well-developed ration- 
ale for each step; and, since he reports false 
starts and blind alleys as well as interesting 
vistas and highways to understanding, one 
reaches the end of the book with a sharpened 
the which the 
scientist travels in his search for truth 


In Characteristics of Teachers, Dr 


approximately one 


impression of roads serious 
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There is more to the report than a state- 
ment of theory, however. Packed into most 
of the chapters are mountains of data. Read- 
ers of professional journals in psychology 
and education have seen reports of individ- 
ual studies from time to time during the 
past decade. In general, data previously re- 
ported are not repeated; instead, a reference 
is given, the data necessary to fit the findings 
into the over-all context are presented, and 
the conclusions, carefully qualified, are stated 
modestly and clearly. The data re- 
ported here come primarily from studies not 
reported in the journals. 

Dr. Ryans places himself on the side of 
those who would make construct validity the 
central concept in the evaluation of a meas- 
urement technique. This is not to say that 
he neglects concurrent validity or predictive 
validity or content validity. Rather, he sees 
the latter as aspects of the larger concept 
and proceeds to weave a network of com- 
parisons which add up to a meaningful 
whole. Many critics have pointed to the lack 
of adequate criterion measures in studies of 
educational problems. The Teacher Char- 
acteristics Study made the development of 
criterion measures a central aim. Reviewers 
often complain that reported coefhcients of 
internal consistency are inadequate estimates 
of stability. This volume reports both esti- 
mates of stability and of internal consistency 
—and with replications. Specialists in re- 
search methodology indicate the need for 
cross validation. Here “evidence was sought 
relative to concurrent double cross-validity, 
concurrent hold-out sample validity, predic- 
tive validity with neutral motivation, predic- 
tive validity with positive motivation, con- 
current validity generalization, concurrent 
validity extension, and predictive validity 


basic 


extension.” 

If what has been said to this point sug 
gests that there is more in this volume about 
methods of measurement than about charac- 


/ 
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teachers, this has not been my 
intention. A pioneer investigation has to be 
concerned with methodology. Arthur §S. 
Adams, President of the Council 
on Education, in the foreword to the book, 
cautions the reader that “the volume will be 
disappointing to those who seek a quick, 
superficial answer to one of the most difficult 
and complicated questions in education.” On 
the other hand, the sober educator, particu 
larly if he is concerned with the education 
and selection of teachers, will find much in 
this volume to weigh and ponder. Not only 
have useful research fashioned; 
the framework of the building to be erected 
with those tools has been constructed. 


teristics of 


American 


tools been 


—William E. Coffman 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The Educative Process 


A. Thelen, EDUCATION AND THE 
York: Harper 
$4.75 


This book is a hard one to classify. It is 
a summons to intelligent people to be intelli 
gent. It is a buck-me-up evangel to those 
teachers who may have been intimidated by 
admirals and history professors. It is a man 
ual on educational policy fit for use by school 
boards and lay citizens committees 


Herbert 
HUMAN Quest (New 
Brothers, 1960) 224 p 


and 


It is all of these things but it is only in the 
first category that this book is appropriately 
Thelen has an urgent mes- 
need to be reminded, 


reviewed here 
sage, and all of us 
from time to time, that progressive education 
really works when it is carried on by thought- 
ful and imaginative people 

Thelen has moved, in his career, from the 
natural sciences to demonstation school 
teaching to the behavioral sciences. In this 
progression, he has developed a keen sense 
of how the human being learns. In this book, 
he has tried to draw together all our knowl 
edge of the three ingredients of the 
educative process—man, knowledge, society— 
and then by way of four models, 
how boys and girls carry on the educational 
quest: personal inquiry, group investigation, 
reflective action, and skill development. 

There are that the 
behavioral scientists, especially those in the 


basic 


to show, 


some who would say 
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vicinity of education, have become 
tured of group process as the grand im- 
perium of all pedagogy. While Thelen is 
not so starry-eyed as most of the others, the 
coloration of his analysis of education is 


unquestionably sociological. 


enrap 


Ihere is much to ponder here, however, 
and Thelen’s style is not only witty but dis 
turbingly penetrating when it comes to some 
of the troublesome failures of modern educa- 


tion 
—V.C.M 


Teaching Machines 


A. A. Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser (edi- 
tors), TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED 
LEARNING: A Source Boox (Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, National Education 1960) 
xii + 724 p. $7.50 

Part III is concerned with the contribu- 
tions of B. F. Skinner and those who have 
been associated with him or have followed 
his ideas. Skinner has already emerged as 
the glamor figure of the teaching machine 
movement, in large part because of his excel 
lence as a psychologist and his apparently 
unlimited capacity for work. To this must 
be added, however, his personal dynamism 
and his talent for attracting disciples. In this 
found two of Skinner's articles 
well on their way to becoming 


Association, 


section are 
which are 
pedagogical classics. 

Part IV presents a dozen articles selected 
from contributions to military and industrial 
These articles are noteworthy for 
The two general 


research. 
their technical competence. 
discussions in this section, one by Finn and 
the other by Ramo should spark many an 
argument in seminar rooms and _ coffee 
lounges. 

Ihe book concludes with fourteen papers 
prepared within the past three or four years 
About half of these have not been published 
before. By and large, they represent refine 
ments and extensions of the original work of 
Pressey and Skinner. 

No event in American education in a gen- 
eration has caught the fancy of people as has 
the teaching machine. Articles are now ap- 
pearing in the public press informing the 
general citizenry of the new technological 
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which will transform American 
education. Resistance to the machines is 
already developing, apparently some of it 
based on fear of technological unemployment 
it on reasonable doubts about 
theories on which the 
machines are based. 

Until recently there has been 
source to which a reader could go for infor 
mation on mechanical innovations in teach- 
ing. General articles and research reports are 
scattered through the literature and require 
much searching out. We are greatly in the 
debt of Messrs. Lumsdaine and Glaser, to- 
gether with the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, for providing a compact 
authoritative source book on teaching ma- 
chines. The representative 
articles is excellent and the abstracts of re- 
search articles in the appendix increase the 
value of the volume manyfold. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I 
is an introduction containing articles of gen- 
eral interest by the two editors. Part II 
deals with the contributions of S. L. Pressey, 
who is recognized as the “father” of the in- 
structional machine. Four of the eight 
articles in this section are reprints of Pressy’s 
These range from his 1926 


revolution 





and some of 
the psychological 


no central 


selection of 


own publications. 
paper on a device for testing, scoring, and 
teaching through his appraisal of machines 
scoring of and self 
instruction published in 1950. 

It is inevitable that anything written in a 
field as new and volatile as this one will be 
dated very quickly. In one sense this volume 
was out of date before the copy reached the 
printer. Nevertheless, this a major contribu- 
tion and it is certain to be a standard refer- 
time to come. 


for automatic tests 





ence source for some 


—G. Max Wingo 
Professor of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


An Engagement in Inquiry 


EDUCA 
Harvard 


Jerome S. Bruner, THE PROCESS OF 
rion (Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
University Press, 1960) 97 p. $2.75. 


This is the “chairman's report” of a con- 
ference held by ten psychologists, six mathe 
natural scientists, three clas- 
of which one is 


mMaticians, ten 
sicists, and five “educators,” 
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an administrator, one is an evaluator, and 
two are “cinematographers” interested in 
audio-visual developments. The author, Pro- 
fessor Bruner, is a distinguished psychologist, 
well-known and often cited for his research 
on social-emotional and personality factors 
in perception. His report was stimulated by 
the conference’s recognition that curricula 
recently set up by physicists, biologists, and 
mathematicians have been outstandingly 
successful; and the report identifies and ex- 
plicates the principles of learning believed 
to be responsible for the success. 


The principles are explained in relation 
to four topics or themes. The central con- 
cept is “structure,” which means internalized 
relationships, understandings, and meanings 
—as distinguished from conditioned learnings 
and simple recall of facts and techniques. 
The second concept is readiness, which is 
partly dependent on developmental stage but 
which capitalizes on the fact that at any age 
students (properly taught) can obtain at least 
an “intuitive” grasp of almost any principle. 
The third topic is the nature of intuition 
which is clarified by distinguishing between 
speculative thinking on the one hand and 
step-wise analysis on the other. The fourth 
topic is “the desire to learn and how it can 
be stimulated,” and the author believes that 
interest in the material itself is the best 
stimulus to learning. 


Having stated these themes, Bruner then 
uses the remaining seventy-six pages to ex- 
plicate them further as principles of mean- 
ingful learning, and also to “conjecture” 
about how best to aid the teacher in the task 
of instruction. The explication is a concise, 
authoritative, and understandable summary, 
and all of us concerned with education 
should give heed to it. It reinforces the con- 
ception of education as an engagement in 
inquiry—not as a slogan but as a position to 
be implemented by seeking answers to ques- 
tions related to the four major topics. 

The suggestions of the teacher's role in 
developing activities and curricula consonant 
with the image of the child as discoverer, 
speculator, and internalizer are meager. 
Clearly there should be some relationship 
between an enlightened model of a child 
having meaningful experience and the prac- 
tical policies a teacher or curriculum builder 
can follow to set conditions likely to maxi- 
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mize the meaningfulness of the learner's 
experience. But this relationship remains 
ambiguous, partly because the Conference, 
as Bruner reports it, was uncertain what 
degree of competence to assume that teachers 
have and how much of the direction of 
education should be left in the hands of the 
“ordinary” teacher. In short, what would be 
a productive relationship between teacher 
and scholar; between expert-produced mate- 
rials as resources and as compulsory; between 
the teacher as guider of inquiry in an open 
field of discovery and the teacher as hander- 
down of the “structure” of knowledge disci- 
plines as prescribed by experts? These 
perennial problems cry out for theory of 
education aad they cannot be resolved only 
by examination of practices or of learning 
theory, however enlightened. 

Anyone who has read John Dewey's The 
School and Society, published in 1899, will 
be restive under the publisher's assertion 
that Bruner’s book “outlines a challenging 
new philosophy of education.” The notion 
that education should be developed through 
meaningful experience and _ internalized 
“structural” principles has been around a 
long time, but it has not made much of a 
“dent” because we haven't known what the 
words really mean. Bruner tries to tell us, 
and in so doing makes a valuable contri- 
bution 

—Herbert A. Thelan 
Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavioral Sciences 
Stanford, California 


Higher Education 


Robert J. Havighurst, AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE 1960's, Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture (Columbus: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1960) 92 p. $2.50. 


America has no “system” of higher educa- 
tion. This means, among other things, that 
higher education is “outside the law” and 
specifically outside the “compulsory attend- 
ance” principle which has come to be a 
hallmark of America’s education-for-all ethic 
in the elementary and secondary school. 

Colleges and universities, therefore, are 
the only educational institutions left for 
which it is still appropriate to ask, “Who 
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shall attend?” This question, with all its 
qualitative and quantitative dimensions, is 
the central theme of this small book, where- 
in Professor Havighurst brings his well 
known expertise to bear upon the sociology 
of higher learning. 

After a brief historical section, Havighurst 
analyzes enrollment patterns in the 1960's; 
the social goals of higher education in the 
1960's, including an interesting side-trip 
into the question of whether a college educa- 
tion is a producer’s or consumer's com- 
modity; higher education and the masses; 
and the problem of opportunity. 

There is a good deal in this little volume 
which we already know, but there is at least 
one item which is new and startling and in 
which teacher educators everywhere had 
better show some interest, namely, Havig- 
hurst’s assertion that we will soon be pro- 
ducing too many teachers! 

It is true, he says, that the demand for 
teachers will continue to expand, as children 
keep getting born in larger numbers and as 
our society increasingly shifts its work force 
into jobs requiring more and more educa- 
tion. But, says Havighurst, the colleges of 
the ‘60's are about to reap the biologic har- 
vest of procreation (for which Americans 
have become almost as famous as the Chinese 
and the Indians) which occurred in the 
1940's. That is to say, now that they have 
educated the babies of the low-birth-rate 30's, 
the colleges must take on the much larger 
enrollments of the high-birth-rate 40's. These 
kids are already in the pipeline, and their 
numbers are staggering. 

Even if the proportion of them going on 
to college holds steady (which seems un- 
likely), the great numbers of college gradu- 
ates anticipated in the late 60's and early 
70's will far exceed, says Havighurst, the 
number of available positions requiring 
collegiate training, among the more promi- 
nent of positions in this category being that 
of teaching. For the first time in the twen- 
tieth century, he claims, the supply and 
demand curves for teachers will cross. The 
year? Nineteen sixty-one for men; 1964 for 
women. 

As a rule, I have a well-tempered respect 
for demographic statisticians, especially those 
of Havighurst’s stature. But previous pre- 
dictions of this sort have been notoriously 
unsuccessful, and it is a question in my mind 
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as to whether much confidence can be placed  P 
in it. In any case, should one hope he is 
wrong? Or should one hope he is right? On 
this more troublesome question, it is difficult 


to know what to say. 
—V. C. M. 8. 
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The True Value of Any “Teaching Machine’’ Is Based 
Upon the Programmed Material That Goes Into It 


“Machines do not teach. Programming is the key to this new and rapidly developing medium of 
instruction. No so-called ‘teaching machine’ is any better than the program that is prepared for it 
the over-emphasis on ‘hardware’ will mask program inadequacies 
and encourage superficial programming procedures. In fact, present testing of these materials 
has been accomplished with simple, easy-to-use, inexpensive binders which take the place of a 
machine. Unless course content is handled by the very best subject-matter specialists, working 
with experienced experimental psychologists, the final result is likely to be inadequate 

“EBF believes that there are certain ingredients that are essential to the preparation of 
effective programs. The materials must be prepared on the basis of sound psychological pro 


The danger is that technology 


cedures 


They must be thoroughly tested under classroom conditions and the results measured 


against recognizable and widely-used criteria. The testing must provide feedback that is incor 
porated into the final version of each program, and further provision must be made for continual 
revision and improvement based on this feedbac k 

“We have established a center for continuing research into learning and motivation and the 
produ tion and testing of programmed instructional materials. Now we begin to re port to you on 
developments at that center. We hope you will find this report, and the others that will follow 
helpful in shaping your plans for programmed instruction.” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
in co-operation with the Britannica Center 
for Studies in Learning and Motivation is 
engaged in a series of large-scale research 
projects to investigate the potential of pro 
grammed learning for use in elementary 
und high school systems in the United 
States and Canada. We should 
now report on this activity to school ad 
und educators generally, all 
aware of the current activity 
in this rapidly developing field. (We will 
not therefore go into programming and 
other techniques that are involved. If you 
would like details on this specific area of 
activity, we moite your mquiry 

We are currently testing eight semesters 
of programmed material in the area of high 
school mathematics. These tests involving 
slmost 5,000 students in school systems in 


feel we 


munistrators 
# whom are 


geographical areas are in 
tended to provide answers to various ques 
tions about programmed learning Every 
effort is being made in these tests to use 
research, control, and systems that will 
provide useful and significant information 
this information will be as P 

hs 


five separate 


In essence 
plicable to any field of study as it is to t 
study of mathematics 

These experimental studies are, in each 

ase, under direct supervision of an experi 

mental psychologist who is either a re 
search professor in a nearby university or, 
in one case, a le ading researc h psyc holo 
gist for a large aircraft company 

The specialists, working in conjunction 
with the local school administrators, are 
now engaged in assessing the manner in 
which programmed material can most ef 
fectively be utilized in connection with 
the hich school curriculum 


One very important aspect of 
programmed learning 

is that the material is broken down into 
small steps which are organized in a sys- 
tematic i iben to give the student an 
understanding of the basic structure of the 
subject matter. This breakdown, which is 
done by an expert in the field, enables 
the student to understand the material 
that he is dealing with, rather than simply 
to memorize it 


A second extremely important feature 
of programmed learning is the fact that 
the student receives immediate knowledge 
of results reinforcement. At every step 
f the learning process the student is asked 
1 question concerning the material that 
he has just assimilated. This makes the 
student an active participant in the learn 
ing process and, through immediate knowl- 
edge of results, gives him the kind of 
reinforcement that plays an integral part 
in the learning situation 


The third important characteristic 

of programmed learning is that each in- 
dividual is allowed to go at his own pace 
This means that the bright student can 
move very rapidly, and the student with 
less ability can take the time necessary to 
adequately comprehend the material. By 
ending the typical lockstep process of the 
traditional classroom situation, the teacher 
is free to give the kind of individualized 
instructions that are so important in the 
teacher-student relationship 


A series of reports is being 
regularly released .. . 
The first report on programmed learning 
materials is now ready. If you did not 
receive it within the past few weeks, write 
us and we'll be pleased to send it to you 
Ask for TEM AC — Programmed Learn- 
ng Materials—Report No. 1 

Report No. | gives specific answers to 
many of the questions that you as well as 
other educators and parents are asking 
Just what is a “Teaching Machine’?” 


Maurice B. Mitchell, President 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


“What part does the teacher play when 
programmed instruction is used? 
What can we expect in the way of speed 
and performance on programmed mate 
rial?” “How will I like programmed 
material as « ompare d to conventional 
teaching? How much will this pr 
grammed material cost? 





The following courses are now 
being prepared, and some will 
be ready for the 1961 school year 


First-Year Higt r Alge 





Three-Year High Schoo! 
Language Courses: 


Fre , Pr 











TEMAC is the name given the results of the work we are doing in the field 
of programmed learning. We believe THIMAC will become the standard for 
all other developments in this important area 

If you are not now on our list to receive additional information, be sure to write 


Raymond P. Kroggel, Vice President 


*P EG NEALE 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


in Canada: Encyciopaed:a Britan 


ca Firms (Canada) 


Lid., 67 Kipling Avenue. Se 





What's Happening 


in Teacher Education ? 












Future Teacher Conferences: 


Recruitment Program 


Duninc the last decade or more the task 
of finding a sufficient number of capable, 
professionally prepared teachers for the ex 
panding numbers and needs of our children 
has presented a grave challenge to our pro 
fession and our nation. 


By 1953 the impact of the population ex- 
plosion was drastically felt by the nation’s 
schools. There had been an increase in the 
national population of thirty million from 
1940 to 1953. For every new public-school 
teacher there were at least five openings. It 
was anticipated that by 1960 the population 
would be at least 175 million and the need 
would be for 80,000 new elementary-school 
teachers, 50,000 more high-school teachers, 
5,000 school executives. Realizing the 
seriousness of the problem, Irving R. Melbo, 
dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, determined 
that the University, in co-operation with 
other interested professional organizations, 
A conference 


and 


should do something about it. 
for future teachers was proposed. 

The chairman of the Committee 
Teacher Recruitment from the campus chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa was selected as the 
conference chairman. Other professional 
organizations were invited to sponsor and 
participate in the proposed program. Among 
these organizations were the California 
Teachers Association, the Association for 


on 


Student Teaching, the campus chapter of the 
California Student Teachers Association, Pi 
Lambda Theta, the Student Education Coun- 
al, Education Alumni, Delta Epsilon, and 
the School of Education faculty. 
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Donald E. Wilson 


A Selective 


The natural and logical source for selec- 
tive recruitment of future teachers was from 
the high schools in the area. All high schools 
located in the geographic area served by the 
southern section of the California Teachers 
Association were invited to select and send 
their most capable students interested in 
becoming teachers to the conference. Ar- 
rangements were made by school districts to 
transport some of the students from points 
as far as 100 miles away. Teachers, principals, 
directors of personnel, and superintendents 
were also invited to attend and participate 
in the conference. 

rhe first conference was held December 
5, 1953, from 9:00 a.m. to 12.:00 p.m. on the 
university campus with 200 students from 
fifteen high schools—twice the number an- 
ticipated—attending. The conference was 
such an outstanding success that plans were 
immediately made for continuing it on an 
annual basis, and the following six annual 
conferences included more schools and con- 
sequently a greater number of students. On 
an average, these conferences have included 
1,200 students and 200 school personnel from 
nearly 100 high schools. 

The program for the conference was ar- 
ranged to include an outstanding speaker 
during the opening general session. Included 
among these speakers have been college fac- 
ulty members, a superintendent, a school 
board member, and a representative of a 
professional organization. Following the gen- 


Dr. Wilson is associate professor of edu- 
cation, the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 
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eral session, the students were assigned to 
groups where, in approximately 50 rooms 
scattered throughout the campus, a panel of 
educators led discussions devoted to the 
numerous facets of teaching—from salaries 
to retirement, from credentials to the first 
day in the classroom, from how to handle 
discipline cases to debates on teacher short- 
ages. In each room there was an atmosphere 
of interest and sincerity and an intelligent 
exchange of questions and answers between 
students and the panel participants. 
While the students and panelists were 
engaged in their part of the program, the 
sponsors of the several future teachers organ- 
izations in the high schools met in a work- 
shop session. Under the direction of the 
workshop leader, advisors, working in groups 
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of about ten teachers each, discussed the 
methods, techinques, and the many ramifi- 
cations of their own local future teacher 


clubs. As an outgrowth of this workship, 
a handbook for sponsors was developed. 
Just how many of the nearly 7,000 high- 
school students who have attended these 
future teacher conferences over the past 
seven years have been persuaded to enter 
teaching as a direct result of the conferences 
is not known. But, undoubtedly, many a 
youngster who had not previously considered 
teaching seriously as a career gave thoughful 
consideration when provoked by the stimu- 
lating speakers and panelists who advocated 
teaching as a profession in which one might 
well be proud to serve. 


Vincent R. Rogers 





Teacher Preparation—The Student’s View 


As we go through our post-Sputnik period 
of “educational reappraisal” we find more 
and more interest in and concern for educa- 
tion, often from some of the most improba- 
ble sources. A good deal of this new concern 
is sincere and carefully thought out, and 
some is the cheapest kind of gossip. As I 
browse through the literature, however, one 
voice seems to be distinguished only by its 
silence. I refer to the students now enrolled 
in undergraduate teacher education pro- 
grams. In order to provide some sort of 
sounding board for the ideas of these young 
people, five southern New England colleges 
have banded together to organize the Inter- 
collegiate Conference in Elementary Educa- 
tion. This year’s conference (the third) was 
devoted quite specifically to various aspects 
of teacher education. It was planned, carried 
out, and eventually evaluated entirely by 
the students. (Faculty representatives were 
tactfully invited to “take a walk” at the fall 
planning meetings and did not participate 
in any of the discussion sessions at the Con- 
ference itself.) 

The participating colleges this year were 
American International College, The College 
of Our Lady of the Elms, Keene (New 





Hampshire) Teachers College, Springfield 
College, and the University of Massachusetts. 
Since these institutions vary a good deal in 
factors other than size, a brief description of 
each school would be in order here. 

First, American International College is a 
relatively small (enrollment, 761), private, 
liberal arts college. There are approximately 
one hundred students majoring in elemen- 
tary education, and their program consists 
of twenty-four to thirty hours in professional 
education, with the remainder given over 
to genera] education. 

Our Lady of the Elms is a Catholic wom- 
en's college with an enrollment of 450. While 
240 of these students will become elementary- 
school teachers, they all major in an academic 
area and take eighteen credits in education 
as their “minor.” 

Keene is one of the two state teachers 
colleges in New Hampshire. Its enrollment 


Dr. Rogers is associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. 

This article is a report on the Third Annual 
Intercollegiate Conference in Elementary 
Education, held in March 1960 at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 
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is 777, and 312 of the students are elemen- 
tary-education majors. Their program in- 
cludes forty-two hours of work in professional 
education. 

Springfield is another independent college, 
with a total enrollment of 1,150. Its School 
of Teacher Education has fifty-four students 
majoring in elementary education. They 
take, therefore, thirty-six hours in profes- 
sional education. 

Finally, the University of Massachusetts is 
a large, publicly supported institution with 
an enrollment of approximately five thous- 
and in its various schools and colleges. About 
two hundred juniors and seniors will become 
elementary-school teachers and will therefore 
major in elementary education in the School 
of Education. These students take a mini- 
mum of twenty-four hours in professional 
education. 

Keeping this rather lengthy 
mind, let us move now to an analysis of the 
Conference itself. It was attended by ap- 
proximately two hundred students, almost 
all of whom are seniors. In the morning, 
following coffee, welcome, and orientation, 
the conferees met in small discussion groups. 
Five major topics were discussed: (1) liberal 
arts and methods courses in teacher prepara- 
tion; (2) the merits of practice teaching and 
observation; (3) the role of psychology in 
teacher education; (4) the teacher’s role in 
the community and the help given by the 
various colleges in understanding and carry- 
ing out this role; and (5) the teacher's role 
as an imparter of values and the help given 
by the colleges in understanding and carry- 
ing out this role. 

rhe discussions were followed by a resumé 
meeting during which the conclusions of 
the various discussion groups were shared 
by all. The following is a brief statement 
of suggestions and conclusions upon which 
there seemed to be general agreement: 


preface in 


Liberal Arts and Methods Courses 

|. We believe that approximately 75 per cent 
of the elementary-school teacher's education 
should comprise courses taken in the college 
of liberal arts, and 25 per cent should comprise 
courses in professional education. 

2. Students interested in elementary education 
should have an introductory course in education 
during the freshman year. Other professional 
courses would be offered during the sophomore 
and junior years. The professional portion of 
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the program should not be confined to the senior 
year. 

3. Liberal arts courses should not be profes- 
sionalized in any way. There should not be 
special sections of math or history “for teachers,” 
for example. 

4. Students preparing to become elementary- 
school teachers ought to take (among other 
courses) at least one semester's work in the 
physical sciences, two in the natural sciences, 
two semesters of world history (including Africa, 
Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America) , two 
semesters of math, two semesters (or inter- 
mediate proficiency) in a foreign language, at 
least four semesters of English, including world 
literature, and at least one semester in fine arts. 


Student Teaching and Observation 
1. Student teaching and observation are essen- 
tial phases of any adequate teacher education 


program. 

2. All students should have at least eight 
weeks of student teaching in the primary 
grades and eight weeks in the intermediate 
grades. 


3. Student teachers should be visited by the 
college supervisor at least once each week. 

4. Student teachers should meet as a group 
with the college supervisor during the student- 
teaching period for discussion seminars. 

5. Carefully planned observation experiences 
ought to begin in the freshman year and be 
continued throughout the students’ under- 
graduate program, including the period follow- 
ing the student-teaching experience. 


The Role of Psychology 

These groups presented their conclusions 
largely in terms of specific techniques aimed 
at helping teachers to better understand the 
individual child. The only definitive state- 
ment that could be generally agreed upon 
concerned the students’ expression of faith 
in psychological research as a means of 
learning more about children and how they 
learn. They stressed the implications of 
research and our constant effort to push 
back the frontiers of learning. 


The Teacher and the Community 

1. Preservice teachers ought to know a great 
deal more about the communities in which they 
will teach than they do at present. Wherever 
possible, it is the colleges’ role to help them to 
better understand the community. 

2. The teacher in any community is entitled to 
the same freedoms as other citizens enjoy. There 
should be no “double standard.” However, the 
sensitive teacher considers the ideals and values 
of his community. 
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$8. Loyalty oaths are both ineffectvie and basic- 
ally undemocratic 

4. The teacher should feel free to participate 
in politics at the local, state, or national level if 
he so desires. Indeed, he should play an active 
role in these affairs 

5. Teachers should do their part to encourage 
much more interaction and discussion with other 
professionals in the community 


The Teacher as Imparter of Values 

These groups also presented their conclu- 
sions largely in terms of possible approaches 
to the development of values in children. 
However, points of major agreement were 
as follows 
like it or not, is an imparter 
there working 


1. The teacher 
of values simply because he is 
with children. He cannot avoid it 
2. Our colleges, both personally and profes 

to have neglected this 


sionally, seem generally 


aspect of our education 

8. While there was disagreement 
some of the values discussed, there was general 
agreement that all teachers (at the college level 
and in the elementary schools) should stress the 
dignity of the individual. Other 


concerning 


and 
values will stem from this 


worth 

Now what does all this mean? The critics 
of professional education will suggest that 
these students were thoroughly brainwashed 
and were no longer able to make valid judg 
ments. Others will question how much we 
can rely upon the opinions expressed in a 
one-day conference. Still others will point 
out that some of the groups apparently got 
quite to the heart of things while others 
gaily wandered about in the land of gen 
eralization. We must, of course, plead guilty 
to some of this criticism. 

On the other hand, despite many of the 
weaknesses outlined above, I see a number 
of hopeful and interesting signs here that 


Intermeshed Mechanism 
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I would like to “underline.” (Again, let us 
remember that this Conference was con- 
ducted entirely by the students. There wasn't 
a faculty member within “hollering” distance 
of any discussion group!) 

1. Nowhere was there a suggestion that 
education courses or student teaching and 
observation be dropped as “unnecessary"’ or 
“a waste of time.” While many criticisms 
were offered, they seemed to be based upon 
the premise that one does need to learn how 
to teach. The criticism involved the im- 
provement of programs for teacher educa- 
tion, not their elimination. 

2. There appeared on the horizon evi- 
dences of a new liberalism among these 
young people. They are quite specifically 
against loyalty oaths; they want to be able 
to participate in and have opinions about 
politics; they want to be able to be them- 
selves in the community in which they work, 
and, hopefully, conformity can go to blazes. 

3. There seems to be a sensitivity to our 
appalling lack of understanding of cultures 
outside the Western and a definite 
suggestion that we do something about it. 

1. There appeared to be a feeling that 
we are very much a profession, that there 
is a body of knowledge teachers ought to 
know about, that research and experience 
have, after all, taught us a good deal about 
children and how they learn. 

This brief report is not intended to be 
and should not be interpreted as a “white- 
wash” in any sense of that word. On the 
contrary, our students were exceedingly criti- 
cal about many things. On the other hand, 
as we examine these conclusions with a 
degree of detachment and _ perspective, it 
would seem that there ought to be con- 
siderably less agony in our reappraisal than 
would satisfy some of our severest critics. 


world 


It might help if we all desisted for a while from speaking about the “levels” of education. 
The high school and the college each has an essential role of its own. Instead of thinking 
of the structure of American education as a sort of layer cake, we might better form the 
habit of thinking of it as a complicated intermeshed mechanism where no part can run 
properly unless all do so together.—William G. Carr, “Let Us Keep Our Eyes Steadily om 
the Whole System,” THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, September 1960, p. 10. 





